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BITED. Mildewed. Kent. 


AsOOor. | Above, N. | 
AckkRSF RTT. A potatoe with roots at both ends, N. 


Ackwanps. When a beaſt lies backwards and 
cannot riſe, be is ſaid to lye ackwards. N. 

AbpvtszD. I a'n't adviſed of it, 1 cannot recollect 
it, or am ignorant of it. Narf, 


Av. Yes. N and Ss. | | 
The trokings, of laſt of a co Ws 


Arrzumos. F 


; 4 1 N 
: $ . 


"I. BE TE. 
 AFTERMATHS. | The ure after che graſs has 
been mowed. e 
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1 
Aearzs, or AcaTEWARD. On the way. I wilt 
ſet you agates, or agateward. I will accompany 
you part of the way, N. 

Aczsr, or AcasT. Afraid. N. 

AGGING. Murmuring, raiſing a quarrel : egging 
or edgeing, is an expreſſion uſed in moſt coun- 
tries, ſignifying exciting or whetting on perſons 
to quarrel, Exm. This word is probably de- 
rived from the french verb, Agacer, to provoke. 

Acyz. To look agye; to look aſide. N. 

Aivus. To aidle, to earn or work for. I aidle 
my keep. I earn my maintenance or food. N. 
from the ancient ſaxon word, Ed-lean, a reward > 
recompence or requital. 


Ask. Stubble, wheat or oat aiſh, Wheat or 


oat ſtubble. Hamp. 
Arixzs. An ague. e 5 
ALAN TEM. At a diſtance. N and S. from che 
french, Lointain. 
ALEGAR.. 1. e. Ale-aigre. Sour ale uſed as vinegar, 
Cumb. . 
ALKITHOLE, A fool, 2 Gly « oaf. Exmore. 
ALLzMano, Mixed together, a Wiltthite ſaying, 
when two flocks of ſheep a are accidentally driven 


together. 

ALLEMASH-DA V. 1. . As day; 5 thi 
day on which the Canterbury filk weavers begin 
to work by candle-light. Kent. 


| ALLERN-BATCH. A kind of botch, or old ſore; pro- 


bably of #idern, elder ; and boſſe, a botch. Ex. 
Arz, 


AR G 

Abri, Not vr, or BIO Or rn. A — 

Norf. and Suff. 

AvzLL. "Between, uſed in Kviding t time; an 
one and two o clock. | | 

| Anat, A luncheon before dinner; dari 

from the french word, Motte, a lump. M. 

| AurzRx. A fault, defect, or flaw ; an amprey 
tooth, a decayed tooth. Kent. | 

AxaunTains. Peradventure, if ſo be. Northum. 

ANCHOR of a buckle, the chape. Glou. 

ANncLirr, The ancle. N. 5 

AxcLE-BO wind. A method of FW Nee 
grounds, uſed at Exmore in Somerſetſhire. 

ANG-NAILS, Corns on the feet. Cumb, 

AnenT. Oppoſite, Derby, and N. 

| Anzovsr of an ANZOUSTNESS, Nearly the ane 

Glou, 

| Anzvsr: About the matter. Nearly. Berks, 

Axrhoxv Pre, The favourite, or ſmalleſt pig of 
the litter, or farrow. Kent. 

AxrIE-B RER. Croſs-wile, irregular, Exm. 

A-puRT. Sullen. Exmore. 

AqvasosB. An iſicle. Kent. 

Aqvo'tr, Weary of eating. Ex. See quot. 

| Arxain. A ſpider ; from the french, Araignée. N. 

ARDERS, Fallowings, or plowings * is 

N and 8. | | 

AkRr. Afraid. N. Iſe arf, 1 aaa; 


Ancor. Tartar, or lees of wine. N and 8. 
38 n A 
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Ars, A large cheſt ; from the. latin word, Arca. 
Northumb. 

ARLzs, or 'EARLES.. Money < to bind a bar- 
gain, called earneſt, or an earles penny. N. 

Arr, A mark or ſcar. Cumb. Hence * 
arr d; marked by the ſmall pox. 

Aksk-waR D. Backward. Cumb. 

ArSyY-vaRrsy. Head over heels, down came T. it, 
and away tumbled ſhe, n. Der. and N. 

Ak r. Eight. Exmore. | 

ARTEEN. Eighteen. | Exmore. | 

ARviILL. A funeral. N. 
 ArviLL SuyePeR, A feaſt made at funerals, N. 

A-scar. Broken like an egg. Dev. 

ASHELT. Likely, probably. D. 

Ask TRus. A coal ſcuttle. Cumb. 

AsklER. Large free ſtone. Cumb. 

Ask, or AskER. A newt. N. | 

A-SLAT. Crack'd like an earthen veſſel. Dev. 

AsLEY. Willingly. Northumd. 

Asrirz. Anon, ſhortly, as ſoon as; i. e. As- 
Tipz. Tide in the north, ſignifies ſoon, and 
tider, or titter, ſooner; from the ſaxon word, 
Tid, time, whence ſhrove-tide, whitſun-tide. 

ArchisoR. A Scots coin, worth four bodles. N. 

ArTTeRn. Fierce, cruel, ſnarling, ill-natured ; 
perhaps from the word, Ater, blood; or the 
latin word, Ater. Glou. N 

ATTER. Matter, pus, lanies; ; "hos: A 8. Ater, 

ſanguis, virus. ä 


ATTERCOB, 


A X W 
ATTERCoB. A ſpider, from Ater, blood and 
cob a tyrant. Attercob is alſo uſed for a cob- 
web; ſome interpret it the P tyrant, 


from Ater, virus. 
% MN, 


3 


AubraxAN D. Old faſhioned, — like. An 


audfarand bairn, a child of — abilities. 
N. Grave, ſober. 5 

Aux. Awkward, untoward. S. 

Aum. An elm. Northumb, 


 AuMBRay, AMBREY, or AUMERY, A pantry, a 


cupboard for holding victuals. N. 


AuxpkR, or Ox EDER. The afternoon. Cheſ. 
Aurzxs. Strange work, or ſtrange things. N. 


Avxxacg. The breaking of com N ediſh, 
roughings. N. * 
AvRORE. Frozen, froſty. Eumale 97 
Awr. An elf, a fairy. Derby, and N. 


Aw.vnc. All owing to, becauſe it was nd 


with you, it was all owing toyou. Lan. & N. 
AwN'p. Ordained, fated, I am awn'd to ill luck. N. 
Awns. The beards of wheat or Mn: = In Eſſex 

pronounced. Ails, 

AWNTERS, Peradyenture, or in caſe it fo 

means ſcruples, he is troubled with Awnters. N, 
AWVISS. Queer, neither ſick nor well. N. 
Axkx. Aſhes, | Hamp. and . 
AxwapbLz. A dealer in aſhes, and ſometimes one 


that IIs in them. Fxmore. | 
Avx. 
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Avz. Always, continually, for ever and aye, 


Northumb. and N. | 
Hanv. Anon, preſently. Ermore. 


. The — 7 yard of a houſe 5 
the poultry are kept. W. | 


| BACKSTER.. A baker. N. ; 


BacksTont, A ſtone or iron which is heated for 


baking oaten bread or WS N. a 
BabezR. A huckſter. N.. 


BaceaoRb, or Brews GED. Mad, Rog Ex, 


BaAONO- TIME. Baiting· time. Lan. and N. 
Bain, Limber, flexible. Norf. In the North 
it means willing. „ 
Bainn. A child, N. 

Balk, or BAUK-5TAFF. _ * quarter af, N. 

BAIRN-TEAMS, Broods of children. N. 

To Ban. To curſe, from the ſaxon. N. 

BAND T-HE-wrr. A name given to any dog, when 
perſons intend to uſe it in making ſport of 5 
maſter. Lan. TY 

Banopzocar, A beadle, "ba. 


Banctno, 


© 
- 1 8 


BAR 


Banemo. Great, large. 8. 
BaxR. To bank, to beat. Exmore. 


Ban-net-Taze. A waluut-tree. Glo. 

Baxnxnock. An oat cake, kneeded with water ron; 
and baked in the embers. N. N 

Bant., A er reer a cu of band: 
Lan. 

Baker A ohoſt; al in white with Aids 
ſaucer. eyes, commonly appearing near gates or 
ſtiles; there called bars. Tork. derived 
from Bar and Gheiſt. 

BARS AIX. A parcel, an indefinite quantity or 
number; as, I have a good bargain of corn this 
year, or a good bargain of lambs. Norf. 

Bark. A box for MY the ends or Poo of 
candles. W. 


BARK EN. A yard of a houſe, backſide or barton. 


See BARTON. S. 

BARKIT. Dirt, &c. hardened -ON ann ran 
from its adhering like the bark of a tree. | 

BARKME.  Yeſt. Kent and 8. 

BARM SEIN. A leather apron. Lan. 

Baxncun. A breaking, out in ſmall puſtls . in 
the ſkin. Exmore. 


BaRRA, or BARRO W. A gelt pig. Exmore. 


BARSALE. Barking time. Norf. 
Bakxs r. Burſt. Lanc. 


BARTH. A warm * or paſture for calves and 
lambs. S. 


BarTON. A \ yard of + hbule;, or backſide. Suſſex, 
8 9 B 4 : BAskE. 
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Bas. A perch. Cumb. In Hampſhire, a ſea perch, 
BASTERLY-GULLION. A. baſtard's baſtard. Lane, 
Bar. To, bat the eyes, to wink. Derb. 


1 


Barz, or BZAWTE. Without, except. ie 


BArrEN. To feed or fatten, N. 

Barrix, The ſtraw of 2 ſheaves folded together. N. 

' BarTLts. Commons or board. Oxford and Camb. 

BaTTLINGS: The loppings: of trees, larger than 
faggots and leſs than timber. Nor. and Suf. 

BaTTLE-Twic, An earwig. Der. 

BaTTRIL. A batting ſtaff uſed by laundreſſes. Lan. 

Baux, The ſummer, beam, or dorman ; allo a 

pole or beam, ſuch as are uſed under the roofs 

of ſmall buildings. Alſo land left unplowed, 

to divide che property of different perſons in 
common or open fields. nnen | 

Bawxs. . A hay loft. Cumb. 

Bavzcuwans, Horſe collars, N. 

BAUTERT, See BARKIT,' - | 

Bavzen. A bruſh, faggot. Kent. je 

BEAKMENT. A meaſure containing four quarts. N. 

BzaTHING, or bathing wood by the fire, ſetting 


or ſtraitening unſeaſoned wood by heat. Norf, 


and Suff. 
Beck, or Bezx. A 8 8 N. 
BEEN. Nimble, clever. Lan, 
BEEOS. Cows. | 
BEEs Tr, or BEESTINGS, Milk immediately after 
the cow has calved. Lan. and Glou. 
BEESTLING-PUDDING, Puding made of beeſt. 
BECLARTED. 
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BzcLARTED, Beſmeared or bedawbed. N. 


BEELID. Shelter. N. 


BEER, or BIRRE. Force or might, with aw my 
beer, with all my force. Cheſh. | 


| Bxtr-G00D, Yeſt. Norf. and Suff. ; 


BEES. Cows. Cumb. 


BRESsOM, Or Byssuu. A. 8 N. „ xp. A 


BEENT- NEED. Help on particular occaſions. Lanc. 

BECO E. Decay'd, worn, the thatch of this houſe 
is Jamentably begone. Norf. and Suff. 

BznITHER, On this "oe in oppoſition to . 
Suſſex. : 


Bznovncn' b. Trick'd up and made fine; a 
3 


. metaphor taken from an ornament worn by 
cart horſe, called hounches, which lies ſpreack 
upon his collar. This term is in b uſed 


ironically. Suſſex. ; 


BELEAKINS, 1. e. By the adn kia or little kia 


a Lancaſhire and Dexbyfhire interjetion,  . 
BELIKE, Probably, perhaps, N. ot 
BzeLizve, Anon, by and by, in the eyening, to- 

wards night. Northumb, and LC&œr _ 2 
BELLART. A bull or bearward. N. ad 
Ben, or Bxnp. To the true ben or bend; poſiibly 

of bendan, ſaxon, to ſtretch out. To yield to, 

to the purpoſe, or ſufficiently, T 0 the utmoſt 
ſtretch. Exmore. | 


BEND. A border of av woman' 8 haut N, perhaps 


from band, | 
Pinkie 


B U R 


Baxp-xiTT. A kind of great can with a cover. 


North. d 5 { 
Benzyrr. A church living, or benefice. N. 
Berry. To berry. To threſh out corn. North. 
Brzxrxytr. A threſher. 

Bzsom. Abroom. N. 
BzTWATTLED. Confounded, out of ones eres 

alſo bewrayed. N. 

Bzverinc. Trembling. N. 

BzwrverD. Loſt to one's ſelf, bewilder'd, con- 
founded. Exmore. 

BIBBER. To tremble; 1 ſaw his under ir bibber 
Kent. See Bevexinog. 

Bin. To bid or bed, to 0 058 Whence bedeſ- 
man. 


Brve: To ſtay or abide. ©. Te will bide ie billinge 
at, it will bear or wr. at. Wy 125 uy vide, let 


„ invited, ſuffered, * for biden. N. 

Bro. Barley. Cumb. _ 

Brees. A pap or teat. "Eflbs, 

Bic. To big, to build. Curub: 

BrocenwinG, - I wiſh you a good Wenn i. e. 

aà good getting up after lying in. W. 

Brit.anp, A baftard capon. Suſſ. 

BMD of the Eves, T = pupil or bet of the eye 
Suff. 

Bönxb, or BIRD. Bread. Mild 

Birks, A birch tree, N. | | ; 

4 -_— | BiRLADYs 
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1 
BMLADT. By our lady. York and Derby. 
BIn TH. A place or ſtation, a good birth; mine 
is the next birth. Kent. This word is uſed by 
ſeamen of all counties in the ſame ſenſe; to birth 
a floor, to place or lay down a floor. 
Bisnop. The little ſpotted beetle, commonly cal- 
led the lady- bird, or lady-cow ; in ſome countries 
the golden knop. S. C. The biſhop has ſet his 
foot in it, a ſaying in the North, uſed for milk 
that is burnt too in boiling. Formerly in days of 
ſuperſtition, whenever a biſhop paſſed through a 
town or village, all the inhabitants ran out in 


order to receive *** bleſſing a this frequently 


the veſſel, and gave origin to the above alluſion. 
Blzxxp, BERZZ Mx, or Bison. Blind. Northum. 


BLak E. Yellow. Spoken of butter and cheeſe; 
as blake as a paigle. N. Cow blakes, cow oY 
dried for fewel. 

BLAk ING. Crying, out of 1500 Exmore. 

BLARINxO. The crying of a child, alſo the bleat · 
ing of a ſheep, or lowing of an ox or cow. Suff. 

BrasHy. Thin, poor, blaſhy milk or beer. 
Northumb. "OY 

BLaTcfy. Black or dirty, Glou. 

BrazinG., Spreading abroad news or ſcandal. Ex, 

Buzarz. To roar and cry. N. 

Bren. A bliſter, alſo a bubble in the water, N. 

BLEE, Blueiſh, pag blue. N. ; 

BLEED. 
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BIE ED. To yield or produce well. "Aw corn 


"bleeds wal. 


Brxrr, or BI ATE. Baſhful. N. 


Bren corn. Wheat mixed with rye. A. blend- 
ed corn. York. 555 
BrENDIx os. Beans and peaſe mixed together. N. 


BrTroH. A faint reſemblance; methinks he has a 


bligh of his father. K. "EY 


Blr. To cry. N. 


Brixp-woR M. The ſnake called a now. worm. 
N and S. 
BLoacnzs.. Any "RE animal. Northumb. 


Broc'cy, to Buoc'cy. To ſulk or be ſullen. Fx. 
Brorzx-ronp. That kind of affection ſhewn by a 


child for its nurſe. The child is bloten of her. Cheſ. 
BrOwMAUN GER. A fat full faced perſon, one 
vwhoſe cheeks ſeem puffed out. Ex. 


BrOW-MILEK. Skimm'd milk, perhaps blue _ 


milk when cloſely GT "ny" of a bluetſh 
colour. N. 
BrurrE. To bluffe, to blindfold. Northum. | 
Brush. To bluſh,” to reſemble.” N. 
Bop. A ſcotch coin, one ſixth of a penny. N. 
BocaRTr. A ſpecter, to take boggart, ſaid of a 


horſe that ſtarts at any er in the r 15 


road. N. 


Boo. Bold, forward, ae 8. A very bog 


fellow, 

BocGcLE, or BooLe. A ohoſt. N. 

Bokx, to boke, to point at. Cheſh, 
NC» | Books 
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BookE and BAN R. Luſty and ſtrong. N. 

Bol. A bole new, a meaſure, four kennings and 
three new boles make an old bole, in barley and 
oats only, N. 

BoLr of Sar. Two buſhels. 8 

Bol L of a TREE. The ſtem, trunk or body. N. 

Bol pers. Round flint ſtones uſed in buildings. Suf. 

Boxzs. Bobbins for making lace, probably firſt 
made of bones. Hence bone lace. N. 

BonzsHave. A bony or horny excreſence or 
rumor growing on horſes heels, perhaps ſo cal- 
led from a diſtant reſemblance to the ſubſtance of 2 
bone ſpavin; alſo the ſcratches. Exmore. 

Boon. To boon or buen, to do ſervice to another 
as a landlord. N. 1255 


Book. The parlour, bedecharnbes, or inner 


room. Cumb. 
BoosTERING. Labouring buſily ſo.: as to ſweat, Ex, 


Boon. A gratuitous day's work. N. 


Boosx. An ox or cow ſtall. N. 
Bosh. To cut a boſh. Norf. To make a figure, 


BosTar. A way up hill. Suſſ. 

BORE-TREE. An elder tree. N. From the great 
pith in the younger branches, which children 
commonly bore out to make potguns of them. 

Borxsz. A calf of half a year old. Hamp. 

Bovups. Wevils, an inſect bred in malt. Norf. 


Bovx. A pail for holding va whence bouket 
or 
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; BranT. Steep, a brant hill. 


B R A 

* bucket. 
which is worked by turning round. 
BouLperx. A large round ſtone. C. 


Boun. To boun and unboun, to dreſs and undrefs, 
Northum. - 8 


Bouxv. Yeſt. Ex. 


Bown. Swelled. Norf. 
Bowkk. To nauſeate, to be ready to vomit; alſo 


to belch, ſometimes pronounced boke, N. 


Bovrp. To bourd, to jeſt. N. 

Bovr. Without. Northum. 

BovTzp-Brtap. Bread made of wheat and Ye. 
Northumb. 

Braccer or Brackxfr. A compoun Grink made 
of honey and ſpices. N. | 
BRARKEN, or Brakes. Fern. N. 20 

BRAND-IxONS. Corruption of Andirons. N. 

BRAND ERS. The ſupporters of a corn ftack. N. 


BranDRITH, or BRAN DER. A trivet or other iron 


ſtand to ſet a veſſel over the fire. N. Brandire. Ex. 
BRANK. Buck whieat, called in ſome countics 
crap. Ef, Suff. and Norf. | 
Northumb. 

Bxasn. A fit, or crumbling one about. Northum. 
BRAUNDS, or BROANS. i. e. Brands, cleft or 
ſplit wood for the fire. A ſeam of braunds, a 
horſe-load of billet wood. A rick of braunds, 


a ſtack of wood cleft for the fire. Woaken or | 


elmer en oaken or elm timber. 
BRAUCHE, 


Staff. A whirl-bouk, 2 churn, 


B R F 

BrxAavcnHs, or BRAWoRHx. Rakings of ſtraw to 
kindle fires. Kent. 

BRAUCHIN. A collar for a horſe, made of old 
ſtockings ſtuff d with ſtraw. Cumb. 

BRAwN. A boar. Cumb. The brawn's head, 
the boar's head. 

Bray. To bray, to neigh, the horſe brays, Berks. 

BEAR. To ſpread or make broad. Northum. 

BREEDs. The breeds of a hat, the brims of a 
hat. Glou. 

BREAK. To break, to tear. Hamp. In this 

county break is uſed for tear and tear for break, 
as, I have-a-torn my beſt decanter or china diſh, 
I have-a-broke my fine cambrick apron. | 

BREAK. A break is land that has lain long fallow, 

or in ſheep walks, is ſo called the firſt year after 
it _ been plowed or broken vp. Nerf. 

Brteckins. Fern. N. 

Bxzz. To bree, to frighten. 

BR ID, or BRAnz. To breid, or brade of any 
one, that is to reſemble them in diſpaſitian, as if 
of the ſame breed. Northumb. 

BazEEKSs. Britches. N. 

BazxnT-BROW. A ſteep hill, nw N. 

Brine. To brine, to bring; brine | it hither, bring 
it hither, Norf. 

BRICKEN. To bricken, to bridle up, orbolil up 
the head. 

. A cuſtora i in Cumberland, where 
1 che friends of a new married couple allemble 

together, 
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together, and are treated with cold pies, furmity 
and ale; at the concluſion of the day, the bride 
and bridegroom are placed in two chairs, in the 
open air, or in à large barn, the bride with a 
pewter diſh on her knee, half covered with a nap- 
kin, into this diſh the company preſent put their 
offerings, the amount of which is ſometimes 404 or 
50 pounds. | 

BRIAN. To brian, an oven, to Joan: fire at the 
mouth of it, cither to give light or -preſerve the 
heat. Northumb. Elſewhere this fire 1 is called a 
ſpruzzing. 

Barco. A bridge. N. | | 

BRIMME. A ſow goes to brimme, that is to bony: 8. 

Barss. Duſt. Ex more. 

BR TE. To brite or britt; ſpoken of Wy 
when they are over ripe, and fall our or ſhatter, are 
faid to britt or brite. S. OS 

Broacn. A ſpit, alſo a piercer, 1 to SNPS 
a caſk. Kent and N. Derived from the French. 


Bock. A badger, or grey. N. 


Brook. To brook up, ſpoken of the clouds when 
they draw together and threaten rain. S. 


BROwD EN. To browden on a thing, to be fond 


of it. N. 

Bauckz. To 8 to wake dirty. Northum, 

BrvckLeD. Dirty. 

BRUsLE. To dry, che ſon bruſles che Oy bruſied | 
peaſe. Northum. Probably from the old french 
word, bruſler, to burn. 1 

ern. 


UN 

Baurrx, To brit or brutte, to browſe; The 
cow bruttes the young wood. Kent. From the 
french word brouter, to nibble. 

BuBBLEY. Snotty.The bairn has a bubbley noſe.N: 

BuckaRD, or Buck ED. Spoken of milk ſoured 
by keeping too long in the milk-bucket, or by 7 
foul bucket. Exmore. 

Buck of a cart or waggon. The body. Hunp. 


Buck. The breaſt, Suſſ. 
Buckzv-CHEEsE. A ſweet, rank dice, Harp. 


Perhaps from a rank, goariſh taſte; ; bone i in french 
ſignifying a he goat. 


BucxsoME, Blithe, jolly. | Wo” 
Bup. A weaned calf of the firſt year, the horns 


then beginning to bud. Suſſ. ks 

| Bypcs. Briſk, jocund ; budge alſo means to ſtir, 
move, or walk away.Do not budge from hence. 
Burrzr. A ſtool. Derb. e 
Bux. A gnat. Northumb. 

Bus, To bend. Kent. Bug g up. 

Bull DERINxO (weather) Hor, ſultry. Eumore. 
BulKAR. A beam. Lin. 

BuLLen, Hempseſtalles, pilled-. N. 
BuLLIMONVO. Oats, peaſe and vetches . El. 
Bull Lock. A heifer. Berks. | 
| Buit-Szoo., A gelded bull. N. 

| BuLL-STano. A dragon- iy. Cumb. 
Buug ET. A . Quagmire, from | Tagnant” 


dung, Fc. ſuch as. is often ſeen, in a farm-ya ng 
Hein e eee 


e 8 Bux ERSOME. 
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BunczRSOME. . * 
BUMMELL, or BuMBLz-KiTs. A e or 
blackberry. Cumb. So called alſo in Hamp- 
ſhire, perhaps a corruption of bramble kates. ; 
BuNNEL. A dried hemp-ſtalk. uſed by ſnoakers to 
light their pipes. Cumb. | 
Bunney. A ſwelling from a blow. Norf. and Sul. 
Bux NE. A brook, a ſmall ſtream of water. N. 
BurNisH, to BuRNISH. To grow fat, or increaſe 
in fleſh, look jolly, or roſy. Exmore, Þ 
Bux TIE. A ſweeting. Northumb. _— 
Bunk. The ſweetbread. Derb. 
5 Bux- TREE. An elder-tree. N. . . = 
ww Bus. To bus, to dreſs. N. . 9 
4 Borr. A bee- butt or hive. Exmore. = 
BuTTER-JAGs. The flowers of trifolium filiqu = 
cornuta 4 


Burrrx-sHAC. A ſlice of bread and butter. Cumb, F 
BuTTAL, or BUTTER-BUMP. A bittern. S. called 
in the North a mire-drum. 


Byzr. A cow-houſe. Cumb. Ph F 
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Cappow. A jack-daw, Nor, 1 
Cabz-LAuZ. A tame lamb, * and Sul. _— 
Cap GE, 6 
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CAN 
Capes. To cadge, to carry. A cadger to a mill; 
a carrier or loader. Northumb. cadging the belly; 
to ſtuff the belly; alſo to bind or tie a thing. Lan. 
Capma. Called alſo a whinnock, the leaſt pig of 
the litter. 8 | 
Cair. To cail a ſtone, to throw a ſtone. Nor: 
Pronounced in the Welt country ſcale, alſo and 
{quale. See SQUALE: 5 
CaixoRTL. A crabbed fellow. N. 
Cars. Turn. It is his cale to go. Derb. 
Carl. Occaſion, obligation. He had no call to 
do it. Derb. _ 
Call G. Giving publick notice by the cryer. 
I had it called, I had it cried. Nortbumd. 
CalLAR. Freſh, cool. The callar air, the freſh 
air. N. Callar ripe groſiers, ripe nn freſh 
gathered. 
CaiieTinNG. Scolding. A eallering houſewife. 
To cALLET, to ſcold. Northumb. 
CameinNG. Playing at foot-ball. Norf. 


5 nds N To talk of any ching, N. 


CAMPABZLE. Able to do. N. 

CaMrERKNO WS. Ale- pottage, made. with 7 es 
ſpices, &c. | 

Campo, or CAMBLE: T0 prate fawcily. N, 

Cax RRR. A poiſonous fungus, reſembling a muſh- 

room. Glou. Likewiſe the dog-roſe. Devon. 
Called alſo the canker- roſe. | 2 

CankeRD. Croſs, ill conditioned. N. 

poten, "CS - | CanxInG, 


2 4 * 


Canxinc. Whining, diſſatisfied. Derb. 
Car. Strong, luſty. Very cant God yield you; 
i. e. very ſtrong and luſty, God reward you. Cheſh. 
CanT. A corner of a field. Kent. | 
Cant. An auction. To be ſold by cant. N. | 
Cant. To ow. Kent. He was canted out of 4 
the chaiſe. | 1 
Canwv. Nice, neat, houſewifely, handſome. New- 
caſtle, Northumb. and N. | 
Cay, or Cos. Head, chief or maſter. Cumb. 
Caro. A working horſe. Cheſh. 105 
Capr, or Capp'p. Overcome in argument. Cumb. A 
CarxIinG. Anxious, careful. N. 1 
CaRLE. A clown, an old man. N. A male. 
A carl cat, a he cat. 3 
CarLe-neme. That hemp which bears the ſeed. 3 
_ CaryerT-war. A green way, a way on the turf. S. 8 
CAR, to Karve or KERVR. To grow ſour, 
ſpoken of cream; alſo to curdle. Cheſh, 
CarBrrRy. A gooſeberry. N. 
Car-HanD. The left hand. N. 
CarLiNG-Day, or CakLinG-SunDay. The ſe- 
cond Sunday preceding Eaſter, when parched peas 1 
are ſerved up at moſt tables in NorthumberlanlcC. 
CaxRE. A hollow place in which water ſtands. L. 
Alſo a wood of alder or ocher trees, in a n | 
boggy place. 
Car-s1ck. The kennel; from Car and Sike, a 
furrow or gutter. q. the Cart-gutter. Yorkſ. 
; CART-RAKE. A cart-track. "Elem, © 
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casi os, or ese Dried e uſed for 
fewel. Northumb. 

Carch-LAub. Land which is not certainly known 
to what pariſh it belongs, and the miniſter that 
firſt gets the tithes of . it enjoys it for the year. 

VNorf. 

eb Croſs. You muſt go cater-craſs 
dat dare fil; i. e. you muſt go croſs that field. 
Kent. 

CArs-FoOoOr. Ground - ivy. Norten 

CarT-wiTaH-TWo-TAILS. An earwig. Northumb, 

Car-Ham'D. Fumbling, awkward, without dex- 
terity. Exmore. 

Carrx. To keep up; to thrive in the world. N. 
CarTERwavlincG Rambling or intriguing in 
the night, after the manner of cats. N. and S. 
 Cavcntry. A medicinal compoſition, or flop. 

CawBapy. An awkward timid boy. * 

Caws1z-TAil. A dunce. Ne. _ | 

Caw. To call. Caw'd called.  Cawn they call 

Cavzls. Lots. Caſting cavels, caſting lots. 

| Northumb. 

CuArro. To chew. | h : 

Cram, I am. Somerſetſh, 

Cram. Awry. N. 

Chu. A ſcuffle, Exm. 

CHancss. Shirts and ſhifts. Berks, 

Cnaxxxsr. To — Exmore. | 

1 Cnaxr- 
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Cnars. Keys of trees, as al chats, ſycamore-chats, 


-  CrnavnctLinG, An ideot; one whom the fairies 


'Cnxs. A hen-rooſt. To go to chee, to go to 


Cner1, I ſhall, Somerſ! and Piven, | 


uno. Children, Derb, 


| ce HI 

Crnarx. To ſtop; as chare the coe; i. e. ſtop . 
or turn the cow. Allo to counterfeit, as to chare ; 
laughter, to counterfeit a laugh. N. 

Cgar. A particular buſineſs or taſk, that ths is 
chard, that job is done. I have a little ehar for 
you. Hence charwoman and going out charing. N. 
Pronounced in Wilts. a cheure. . ö 

CHarcer. A platter or large diſh, . N. 

CHARK. A crack, N. 5 

CHarn. A churn. N. 

Cnary-curDie. A churn-ſtaff. N. | 

Crary. Careful, or painful, Sparing. He is 
chary of his labour. N. N 1 

Char. A ſmall twig. Derb. | = 


&c. N. 


CHATTOCKS. Refuſe- wood, left in making . 
Glouc. 


Crnayisn. A acl prattling noiſe of oy 
. perſons ſpeaking together. Suſſ. "4 


have changed. Exm. | 
Crnauvncts. See changes. Exm. 


rooſt. i PTY 
Currrs or CHarrs, Chops, as mutton-chafts, &c. 
Northumb, 


CHreure, See Char. 


Entevx, 


C L A 
Cureve. To ſucceed in or accompliſh any buſi 
neſs ; from the french word achever, to accompliſh. 
It chieves nought with him. N. 
Carp. To break or crack, an egg is wa. to 
3 chip when the young bird cracks the ſhell, N. 
= Canz2zLzor CnizzeLL. Bran. Kent. 8 
* Crock, To choak. Suſſ. N 
Cuoarv. Fat, chubby. A choaty boy, a fat, 
cChubby, or broad- faced boy, Kent, commonly 
| applied to infants. | | 
Cro/ckLING, Hectoring, ſcolding. Exm. 
Cnour. To chew; alſo to cruſh, or cut mn. 
| ſmall. N. : | | 
CrounTiNG. Quarrelling. Exm. 
_ Cavex! Chuck! A word commonly uſed in 
calling ſwine. Hampſ. 
Chuck. A great chip. Suſf. In other countries 
called a chunk or junk, | | 
Cnvgcu-LITTEN, The church- yard. Suſſ. & N. 
CHURCHWARDEN, 3 or cormarant. Suit, 
CHURN-GOTTING, + A nightly feaſt after CO 
. | 
CHasE-BUT. Avoid,  Northull, 
CripDLE, or KitTLE. To tickle. Kittle weather, 
tickliſh, changeable, or uncertain weather. S. 
CLacs. Sticks. N. | 
iam. Di Ons: il pn 
Cr D, or CLEM'd. Starved, I am welly clem'd, 
I Lam almoſt ſtarved, L. a 
oy” "4 Cra 
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_ Cuirs, or CLayT, Clay or mire, Kent. 


Cc L 1 


| Cram! D, in Glouceſterſhire, means to be choaked | 


up; as the mill is clam'd ; i, e. oyer· loaded. 
CLaMMas, To climb ; ; alſo 2 great noiſe. N. 
CLAMPS, Andirons, creepers, or dogs. e 


Cart, To ſpread or ſmear. Clarty best 6 
ſtickey. 


Cr ATHINGO. Clothes, Exm. | 
CLaur, To claut, to ſcratch or claw, N. 


CLayzy, or CLAVELI. A mantle-piece, e 
and Som. 

CLECKINS, FO WEL Y + | 
CLzepey. Stiff, Cledgy ground, Riff land, Kent. 

CIEEK. To catch at a thing haſtily, N. 45 

Ci xONI NO. The after- birth of a co -w. N. 
Crxprs. A wooden inſtrument for pulling ks 
out of corn, Cumb, 

Crzver. A grain of corn. 1 

CLEVER. Neat, ſmooth, cleanly wrought, * 
terous. 8. 


Crxvxx. To clever, or claver, the endeavour of 
a child to climb up any thing; alſq to catch bald | 


of any thing. N. 
CIEWEIN. A ſort of ſtrong twine. N. 


CLerTcn, or CLluroH. A brood, a as a cletch of 


chickens. 


5 Crmxxxs. Deep jnpreſſion of a horſe's feet. 


7 34 Glouc. 
Criex. To catch or . away. Cumb. and N. 


CLIT, 


"heal 


1 
4 


r 


Coabd. Unhealthy, Exm. 


C O A 
CL "ET would ſow graſs-ſeeds but the ground will 
be clit. Hamp. 


Crrrrxkv, or CLUTTERY 1  Changrabilp 


weather, inclinable to be ſtormy. Hamp. 
CLoam. Coarſe earthen ware. Exm. 
CLock, A dor, or beetle, N. 

CLockine, or CLucxingG HEN. A hen defirous 
of ſitting to hatch her eggs. N. | 
Cr.0668, Wooden ſhoes, ſuch as are worn in Cum- 

berland. Cumb, 
CLoTHIS. Clothes, Berks, 
Cors, or CLouTs. Burdock. N. 
CLoucy. A valley between two hills. Northum. 
Hence Clem of the Clough, one of Robin Hood's 


men, 


CLovcuy, A woman dreſſed in a tawdry manner, 


Northumb. 
Crour. To Piece or mend with cloth or iron; al- 
ſo to beat. N. : 
CLozzons. Talons, clutches, poſſeſſion. N. 
CLUME-BUZZA. An earthen pan. Corn. 
CLussunT. Swoln with cold. N. 
CLunc, Cloſed up or ſtopped ; ſpoken of hens 
that do not lay, and commonly uſed for any 
thing that is ſhrivelledor ſhrunk ; from Cling. N, 
In Norfolk it means ſoft, flabby, relaxed, 


| CLvr, To ſtrike a blow. N. 
CLurTrERT. In heaps. N. 


CLuves, Hoofs of horſes or cows, Cumb, 


CoAJERZEEN'D. . 


* O 5 R 


CoaAIERZEEN D. A cordwainer's end, or ſhoe- 
maker's thread. Exm. | 
CoakEN. The ſharp part of a horſeſhoe ; alſo to 

ſtrain in the act of vomiting. N. 

Coax DER. A corner. , Exm. 

Coarny. Surly, eaſily provoked. ' Norf. Alfo 
in Hampſhire, A, „ ed to 1 1 To ow 
alſo. 

Cos. A blow. Likewiſe to throw. Derb. Alſo 
a baſket of wicker to carry on the arm. A ſeed- 
cob or ſeed-lib, a ſeed-baſket uſed in ſowing. 

| Cop-Jox. A nut at the end of a ſtring. Derb. 

Cops. Teſticles. Cumb. | 

CopsTonss. Stones that may be Wie 

large ſtones. N. . CO 

Cop-coars. Large pit-coals. L. 

 . Comnres. Round coals. Derb. 

CoBstLLs, or IoE-CANDLES. Ificles, Kent. 

Cos- IRON. An andiron. S. 

Copso. 5 dune fiſh, called a miller s-thumb. 

Kent. 

Cornrs. A pebble: To cobble with ſtones, to 

throw ſtones at any thing. Northumb. | 

Coz. An odd old fellow. Norf. 


Cort. A hen-coil, a hen-pen. N. Coll alſo 


ſignifies in the North, a great 25 and a _ on 
the head by a blow. _ | 


 Coxs, Pit, or ſea-coal, charred for the ſnelrng of | 


f 


metals. 6 


CoklR DO. 


* 4 


© &&'© 
Coxix D. Unſound; applied to timber. Norf, - 
Coxkks. ' Rims of iron round wooden ſhoes. 
= | Fi bbs 2 ah Cumb. 
{ Con, Kuo or Kart. Portage or broth made of 
1 cabbage. N. | | 
*F Cortocx. A great ah or pail. N. 
Cor. To colt in, the ſliding of the earth, or fall- 
ing in, as of a quarry or gravel-pit, &c. Gloue. 
CoLT-eixy. - A ſpirit or fairy, in the ſhape of a 
4 horſe, which (wickers) neighs and miſleads horſes. 
E into bogs, &c. Hamp. 
Corr. A boy articled to a 44 PR 1 or 
four years. Glouc. 
Concern. A little eſtate. 
Concnaptr. An iſicle. : D 
ConDipDLED. Diſperſed. Exm. 
Copsy. Headſtrong, tyrannical. Cumb. In Nor- 
thumberland it means ſtout, hearty, briſk. In 
- Derbyſhire, well, or in good ſpirits, clever, &c. 
as I'm pretty cobby t'day. 
 Cop-nutT. A game, which conſiſts in itching at 
a row of nuts piled up in heaps of four, that is, 
three at bottom and one on the top; all the nuts 
knocked down are the property of the pitcher, 
the nut uſed for pitching, is called the cob. 
3 | Glouc. 
* ibs; A miſts morning. Norf. 
CockkR. To fondle, alſo an old flocking without 
=_ EE. EW 3 
e 5 . CockzRs 


E O0 0 


Cockxkxs and TRxASsRHES. Old ſtockings without 
feet, and worn- out ſnoes. N. 
Cocxzr. Briſk, apiſh, pert. Northumb. and N. 

Cock-LEET, i. e. cock-light, day-break ; or, ſome- 
times the duſk of the evening. Exm. | 
Cocks-NECKLING, To come down cock's neck- 
ling, i. e. head foremoſt. Wilts. | 
Cop. A pillow or cuſhion. Prin-cod, a pins | 
cuſhion; a horſe-cod, a horſe- collar. N. Prin- 

cod is alſo hguratively uſed for a little fat man or 
woman. ü | 

Cop-cLove. A thick glove, wichour fingers, to 
handle turf. Exm. 

Cops. Bellows. N. 

Copwakx. Pulſe growing in code or pods. 8. 
Called in Kent Pod ware, and in Hampſhire Kid- 
ware. SeeKipwarks. 1 

Coppxs. Perſons, chiefly welchwotnen,. em- 
ployed by the gardeners about London to gather 

peaſe. 8. | VVV. 74 

Corey. A cur dog. N. | 

Coritty. The black or ſoot foie a kettle. Glo. 

Cong. A hallow or valley. Suſ. Alſo half a 
quarter of corn. 8. 

Coms. The window ſtool of a eaſlment.. Glov. | 

Cox k ABEL L. An ificle in the Somerſetſnire dialect, 
called a clinkabell. Exm. | | | 

Conny. Brave, fine, the ſame as canny. N. 

Coocurt-HanDep. Left handed. Devon. 

„ Coor;z 


C3 


cos 


Cook. To throw, cook me e that ball, throw me 
that ball. Glou. | 

Coop. A fiſh coop, a hallow veſſel made of twigs, 
with which they take fiſh in the humber. N. 
Cook r. A ſmall cart. Kent. SEA 
CoorTn. A cold. N. 

Cop, or Cop of Pzass. Fifteen ſheaves in the field, 
and ſixteen in the barn, alſoa lump of yarn. N. 


Cop. 1 „ N. 


CoPPING. 

Copk. To cope or coup, to "od or exchange, 
uſed by the coaſters of Norfolk and Suffolk, and 
alſo Yorkſhire; probably from the low dutch word, 
copen, to buy ſell or deal, whence a dealer is cal- 
led a coupman. 

Cope, To cover, to cope a wall, to cover the top 
of it generally withh _ called a copeing. N. 
and S. 

CoppER- LO UTS. A kind of Pparter- daſhes worn 
on the ſmall of the leg. Exm. 


| Copr-xnow. The top of a conical, hill, from 


copt, caput, and Know, or Knolle, the top of a 
hill. N. Copt alſo ſignifies proud, oſtentatious. 
Cor ROSE. Papaver rhæas, called alſo head work. N. 
Corp-r. Sawcy, malpert, peremptory; alſo 

merry, jolly, che ſame, with cocket. N. 
Cokxs, of Cons. Cinders. N. 
Coxzr. A crow, N. Alſo carnivorous. No 
from the french, corbean. 
Cos rand. The head; a kind of e 
| word 
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- word, uſed by way of contem pt, nr alud- 
ing to a coſtard apple. 0 

CosrxiI. A little barrel. N. 

COSSET-LAMB, or Colr. A cade lamb or colt 
brought up by hand. Norf. and Suff. 

CorTin. To cotten, to beat ſoundly. Exm. 
Naught cottens right, nothing goes right. Vorkſ. 

CorrEx, or CorrREL. A linch pin, a Pin to 
faſten the wheel on the axle- tree. N. 

CorrREI. A trammel for hanging a pot over 
[he fire. 8S. | 

Cove. A part of a building: FR called. Kent, 
Alſo a little harbour for boats. S. 

Covcn. The roots of graſs eollected by the har- 
row in paſture lands, when firſt plowed up. Glou. 
vulgarly pronounced ſquitch. | 

Cowx ER. A ſtraining to vomit. N. 


CoulrER. A plow-ſhare. 


Cove, or Coop. A muck coop, a lime coop, a 
cart or wain made cloſe with boards to carry any 
thing that would otherwiſe fall out, a tumbrel. N. 

CouxrERTETTSs and TRINKETS. Porringers and 
ſawcers.” Cheſh. #4 © 8 1 

Cows or Court. To crouch n or ſquat 
upon ones hams. N. | 5 


Cow-scARN. Cow dung. Cum. 


Cow-cLEANINOG. The after birth of a cow. 
Cowpy. A little cow, a Scorety runt  withour 


CRAck 
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Crack. To crack or crake, to boaſt. Norf. 

CrackLING. A thin wheaten cake, N. Alſo 
the rind of pork roaſted. 

"Caanmand To lead craddins, to play miſchievous 
tricks. N. 

CRADDENLY. - Commiln N. 

CRxACOE. A ſmall beer veſſel. 8. 


.CrRacs. Rocks, N. 
CRAKEk. A crow; hence. crake-berries, crow 


berries.  N.- 5 
CRAx K. Merry. Kent. Alſo a boat or ſhip over 
maſted, apt to roll and in d anger of EG 
a common ſea term. . 
Cranky. Ailing, ſickly ; Prank the dutch crank, 
ſick. N. 


F. To hobble. Derb. 


CRAMMER. A bowle ſewer. 

CxANNx. Jovial, briſk, luſty, a cranny lad. 

- Cheſ. 

Cray. Darnel. Suff. In the north it is ſome 

times uſed for money. 

Crasn. The noiſe of any thing when it breaks. N. 

Down fell the table and craſh went the crockery. 

CRasSANTLY. Cowardly, a craſſantly lad, a cow- 

ard. Cheſ. 

CRATTLE. A crumb. N. | 

Crarcy. A panier. Derb. Allo | a rack, 800 

CRireg. 8. 

Cxarehixrv. Feeble, weak. N. 
5 CxArxs. 


e A 
Cx Ars. Paniers for glaſs and crockery, N. 
CRAWLY MAL EV. Indifferently well. Norf. 
Crawe-arsED. Hog-breech'd; N. 
Crazzii. Coals baked or caked together on a 
„ 
CRAZzv. Ailing, out of order or repair.  Detb. 
CREAK. A corn creak, a land rail; fo called from 
its creaking note, — imitated by ſcratch- 
ing on the eth of a comb. 
CxRASEk. , To fold or double up. N. 
Cream. To cream, to mantle or froth, ſpoken of 
beer, a metaphor taken from milk. N. 
Cxtz: To cree wheat or barley, to boil it ſoft. N. 


ExkEASs. The meazles, N. 


Crttem. Creem it into my hand, ſlide it lily or 
ſecretly into my hands. Cheſh. 

CERN. T 0 creem, to {queeze or preſs together, 

e | Exm. 

* A ſhort, ſquat, dwarfiſh man. N. | 

CruEL. Very, extremely, as cruel croſs, very croſs, 
cruel ſick, very ill. Cornwall. 

Catvin. A hole, a crack or crevice. 

Caxvises, i. e. Eccreviſes. Cray-fiſh,. N. | 

Cre/wnTING. Grunting or complaining. Exm. 

CRIB. A kind of rack for holding hay for COWS, 
alſo for holding ſucking calves. N and S. 

CrrBBLEe. Coarſe meal, a degree better than bran. 


 Crrcxtr, A ſmall three legg'd ſtool, alſo a domeſtic 


Inſect like a Stifs-hopper Pound! in chimneys. N. F 
| buen. 


| Cnrcxks and Howps, Pains and ſtrains. N. 


E 
CRIMBLE 1˙TH'POKE. To g back from an agree- 
ment, to be cowardly. N. 
Cxixch. A ſmall bitt. Glouc. 
CRIN KLE. To bend under a weighit ; alſo to rum- 
ple a thing or wrinkle it. N. 
Cxfreh or CRA TH. A rack. 8. 
Crock. An earthen pot. Exm. 
CRO RE. Soot from the chimney, f pot or kettle. 
Effex. To crock; to black any one with 
ſoot: | 


CRrockey: A little Scotch cow. N. 


Crxom, or Crum, to ſtuff, alſo to put a thing in a 
place. N: Hence crummy, far, or well ſtuffed. 
Crows. A hook. To crome, to hook any thing. 
Norf. ä 
Crome. A fort of rake with a long handle, uſed 
for pulling weeds out of a drain, after they are cut. 
Norf. and EM. Dung-crome, a dung-hook uſed 
in unloading it. | 
CRoNEs. Old ewes who have loſt their teeth: S. 
CrRonkx. The noiſe of a rover; alſo to prate. N. 
CROODLE. To creep cloſe together, like chickens 
under a hen. NW. | 
Crookx-LuG. A long pole with a hook ar the end 
of it, uſed for pulling down dead branches of tree 
Glouc. Pex 1 


* 


Corr. A ſmall doſe or field. N. 


CRON RING. Croaking. N. 
CROTCRH-TAILI. A kite. | 
7 *  Crowpy. 


&- VB 


 CRowpy. Oatmeal, ſcalded with water and 1 


up into a paſte N. 
CrRowp. A fiddle. Exm. 9 0 
CROwDLINO. Slow, dull, ſickly. N. 

Crows. An iron leaver. N. i. 
CRrowse. Briſk, lively, jolly. As crowſe as a new 
waſhen-houſe. N. 35 
Crus, or CRousr. A on of bread, or rind of 

cheeſe. Exm. | | | 
Crucusr. A wood pigeon. N. 
Crutr. Very, much. As Cruel-craſs, very TY 
cruel fine, very finely drefſed. Devonſn. 
CrRumy. The cramp. Alſo to be out of temper, N. 
CrUMPLE. To ruffle, or rumple. N. 
CrxuTTLe. To ſtoop down, to fall. N. 
Currinc. Expounding (applied to a tale.) Exm. 
Curr, An old cuff, an old fellow. Mid. 
Cure. Lumber, ſtuff, rubbiſh. Kent. 
Cult. A ſmall fiſh with a great head, found un- 


der ſtones in rivulets, called alſo a bull-head. 


Glouc. To cull, to pick and chuſe. Kent and S, 
CuLvers. Pigeons, Exm. 
CumMsrs. - Trouble. N. | 
Cun. To cun or con thanks, to give 55 8. 
CunNIFFEING, Diſſembling, flattering. Exm. 
CurALO. A ſmelting-houſe. Derb. 
Cue o'SnzEze. A pinch of ſnuff, N. 
CusHETS. Wild pigeons. Yorkſh. 


CurrER. To fondle, or make much of, as a hen 


or gooſe of her young. 
Cyynzi, Houſeleck - N. 
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De B. A blow. A dab at any thing, expats 


at it, perhaps corruption of an adept. N. and S. 
Alſo a ſmall quantity. 
DazziT, A ww quantity, leſs than a dab. 
| Glouc. 


DackkR. To waver, ſtagger, or totter. Linc. 


Dacker-weather, uncertain or unſettled weather. N. 


Dacian. A veſſel uſed in Derbyſhire, for holding 


the ſour oat-cake. Derb. ES 
Dap. A lump. Alſo a father. N. 


Davptz. To walk unſteadily like a child. To 

f waddle. N. 

Dappock. Rotten wood, touch-wood:. Glouc⸗ 

Darrz. To daunt. N. | 

Darrock. A dawken, a dirty ſlattern. N. 

Dar. Stupid, blockiſh, daunted, fooliſh. N. 

Dac. Dew upon the graſs ; hence a woman who 
has dirtied her clothes with wet or mire is called 
daggle-tail, corrupted to draggle- tall. Dag-locks 
locks of wool ſpoiled by the dag or dew. 8. 

Das. To dag. To run thick. N. 

Darizous. Bold. Devonſh. 

Darror. A patch of ground among corn that has 
eſcaped the plough. Alſo tufts of corn where 
dung-heaps have long laid. Norf. and Ef. 

Davos. A ſlattern. 


: ” D 2 DaccLE, 


D- S:4 
DacclE. To daggle, to run like a young child 
; Devon. 


DANSEY-HEADED. .'Giddy, thoughtleſs. Norf. & Suf. 


Daysz. Likeneſs. The very daple of one, * 


exact likeneſs in thape and manner. W. 


Narz. To dare, to pain or grieve. It dares me, 


it grieves me. Fl. 


DavERx. To daver, to fade like a flower. Devon. 
Daw, or Dow. To thrive, to mend, to recover. 
He neither dees nor daws, he neither dies nor re- 


covers. N. 
Daw. To rouze or awake one. I was Juſt dawed, 
I was juſt awakened from a ſound ſleep. N. 


DawnT. To fright or tertify ; ; whence daunted. N. 


DawðNN LE. To fondle. N. 

Dawecos, or DawkIx. A dirty, atternly wo- 
man. N. | 5 3 
Day-TALE, or DArrIE-MAN. A day: labourer. 


Yorkſh: | 


Dayzs-Man. An arbitrator, or umpire. N. 


DazzD-BREAD. Dough-baked bread. Dazed | 


meat, ill-roaſted from the badneſs of the fire. 


A dazed look, ſaid of perſons who have been fright- 


ened. N. I's dazed, I am very cold. 
Dzar-nuT. A nut, whoſe kernel is decayed. N. 
DrarzLv. Lonely, n far from neighbours. 
| N. 
DEATHSMEAR. I undeſcribed diforder, fatal to 
5 children, arr. 
Dean. The ſame, N. 2 
Dz'M, 


NOTES bg 


1 

Deu. You ſlut. Exm. 

> Dezax'od. Hurried, frightened, ſtunned; Exm. 

1 Draa. Lonely. 

S D EARVY. Little. N. ; 

Dr. To deet, to wipe and make clean. N. 

D EETING. Smearing, plaiſtering the ſtove of. the_ 

7 oven's mouth to keep in the heat. 

>  Drerxave. To ſtun with a noiſe. | N. 

w DEZAVELY. Lovely. N. | 

Deepy. Induſtrious, notable. Berkſh. | 

Dzxr. Little and pretty, neat. Alſo active. A 
deft man or thing. N. | 

* DerTLy. Softly, leiſurely. N. 

H Dzs. To deg, to wet or ſprinkle water on zv. leak. N. 

XZ Dxcc-z0unp. Much ſwelled in the belly. N. 

Z Deritrivn. A low place, overgrown with under- 

ſ wood. Glouc, 

XZ Daxcn'p. Dainty, finely mouthed, curious. N. 

a DegssaBLY. Conſtantly. N. | 

Dxssz. To deſſe, to lay cloſe together. To deſs 
wool, &c. Alſo cutting a ſection of hay from a 

1 ſtack. N. In Cumb. to put in order. | 

2 D18BLz. An inftrument uſed in huſbandry to make 

2 holes in the earth for ſetting beans, &c. 

Y  Dipar, A triangular ſpade, as ſharp as a knife; 

1 called alſo a dag-prick. Norf. and Eſ. 

Dipoxn, DirrkR, or DaTHER, To quake or ſhiver 

1 from cold. N. , 

Dig. A matrock. In Yorkſhire they diſtinguiſh 
between digging and graving; to dig is with a 

mattock, to grave with a ſpade. D. Rr. 


ITE, 
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Dronr. To dight, to clean or dreſs. Dight the 
ſnivel from your neb. Blow your noſe. Cumb, 
DicnTEep. D reſſed. 
DriLIIN G. A darling or favorite child. S, 
DiE T. The duſk of the evening. Exm. 
Dix. A horſe. : 
DixpkR. Thunder. Exm, 
DixDpEREX. A thunderbolt. 
DixplE. To reel or ſtagger from a blow. 
DixLED or DIN DLE D. Staggered. N. 
Dixch-PICR. A three- -praind fork, uſed for load- 
ing dung. Glouc. 
Di.vexteb, Worn out with watching. Norf. 
Dinc. To beat. Iſe ding him, I ſhall beat him. N. 
T o throw with a ſling. Ef. To throw in general, 
| Norf. 
DincLz. A ſmall clough or wen between two 
hills. N. a 
DisH-CRADLE, Or CREDLE, a woolin utenſil for 
wooden diſhes, much in uſe in the North of En- _ 1 
gland, commonly made like a cube, ſometimes 3 
like a parallelipipidon. N. _ 
DisH-MEAT. Spoon-meat. Kent, 
DiTinG., Whiſpering. N. 
Drrrzxy. Mortar, to ſtop vp the oven. N. i 
Drzen. To dreſs. N. Hence bedizen'd out, NV 
over, awkwardly, or improperly dreſſed. bn 
Drzz. To dize, to put tow on a diſtaff, or dreſs 
Doagz, Wettiſh, a little. N. 
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Doar. Money given at a funeral ; v. dole. N. 
Dossy. A fool, a childiſh old man. N. 


Doerry. Docility, quick comprehenſion. Glouc. 
Dock. A crupper to a ſaddle. Devon. 


# DopptD Sarzzy. Sheep without horns. N. 


Dopp. To dodd ſheep, to-cut the wool away 
about the tail. | | 

Dopvzp, DoppzrDd, or DoppRED WHEAT, Red 
wheat without beards. N. | 


Dorman. A ſhell ſnail. See hodmadod. 


Doxz. A deep dint or furrow. Ef, Alſo a flaw 


in a boy's marble. Norf. 

DolE. A charitable donation. C. Dole of land, 
an indefinite part of a field. N. 

DoLLouRs, The wind dollours, the wind falls or 
abates. K. 

Dower. Stupid. As ſtupid as a beetle. Gloue. 


Don. Do on, or put on. Don your clothes, put 


on your clothes. Glouc. f 

DonnavenrTt, or DonnaT. i. e. Doe-naught, a 
good for nothing, idle perſon. Yorkſh, 

Dons. A little wettiſh, damp. N. | 

Door. A long, narrow green in a plowed fitld, 
with plowed land on each ſide of it; a broad balk, 
perhaps a dale or valley, becauſe when ſtanding 
corn grows. on both ſides of it, it appears like a val- 
ley. 8. Uſed alſo in the North. _ 

Doosz, Thrifty, careful; alſo cleanly, though 
coarſely cloathed. N. . 5 

Dok xs. Door-poſts, Exm. 

ib 1 D 4 Dosoxx. 
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| Dowsz. A blow. A dowſe in the chops, a blow 


Pozaxp. Dozand leuake, an old withered look. 


D 0 * 
Dosomz. A healthy doſome beaſt, one that will be 
content with little, alſo one that thrives, or comes 


on well. Cheſh. 
Doss, or Pzss. A haſſock, uſed for kneeling on 


at church, Ned Alſo to toſs or puſh like an 


ox. | 
Dorkrx. To totter or tremble, N. 
DouTLER. An earthen diſh or platter. N, 
Doven. To bathe. 


Dour. To do out, or put out; as dout the candle, 


put out the candle. Glouc. 
DouTzR, An extinguiſher. Douters inſtruments 
like inuffers, for extinguiſhing the candle without 
cutting the wick. NN. 

Dovzrh. It thaws. Exm. OF We! 

Dovinino. A ſlumber. N. 

Dow. A cake. N. 1 

Dowp. Dead, flat, ſpiritleſs. N. 

Dowixo. Healthful. N. £7 


Dow... The devil. Exm. from the Welch. 


DowLEy. Melancholy, lonely. N. 
DowLzD. Dead, flat, vapid, not briſk. N. 


DowNn-LYING. Juſt going to be brought to bed. 


N. 
* * 


in the face. 1 5 | 
Dovre. T o look a doyle, to ſquint. Glouc. . 


DovyTcu-Backs. Fences, N. 


N. 
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D' RABBIT 1. A vulgar exclamation or abbrevia- 
tion of God rabbit it, a fooliſh evaſion of an oath. 

DRerr. Brewers grains. "A 

Drair. A team of horſes with the waggon or cart. 

. „ N. 
Dranc. A narrow lane or paſſage. Devonſh, 
Drank. Lelium, feſtuca altera. N. 


| Draye. A cow, whoſe milk is dried UP. N. A 


farrow cow. 
DRATE. Todrate, to trend out one's words. N. 
Drazil. A dirty ſlut. S. ED 
DrEaD. Thread. Exm. 


DRrau-Horzs. The openings left in the HF of 


ſteeples, towers, barns, &c. for the admiſſion of 
light. Glouc. | 

DREDCk. A mixture of oats and barley, now little 
ſown. Norf. and EL. 

DE. To dree, to hold out, to be able to go. 
Dree alſo ſignifies long, tedious beyond expecta- 
tion. Likewiſe a hard bargainer, ſpoken of a per- 
ſon. N. In the Exmore dialect it ſignifies threey 

DziBBLE. A true dribble, a laborious and diligent 
ſervant. . 5 

DRILL. To drill a man on, to decoy or flatter a 
man into any thing; alſo to amuſe with delays. 

DRIN EIXxG. A refreſhment between meals, uſed 
by the plowmen, who eat a bit of bread and cheeſe 
and drink ſome beer, when they come out of the 

| fields, 
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Fields, at ten in the morning, and fix in the even- 
ing. Kent. 


| Drorrs. Rights, Kent. From the French. 
Drops. A crow. Yorkſh. 
Drxov. To dry. Exm. | 
DRovonr. The paſſage. W. 

Doz. The candle drozes, the candle melts in 


burning, from a current of air. Kent. 


' Droze. To melt as a candle. N. 


Drozen. Fond, N. 
DrUMBLEDRANE. A drone ; ; alſo an MC bs 
Exm. 
Drumrty, Muddy, or thick water. N. 
Pruve. A muddy river. Cumb. 
Dus. A pool of water, 
DuzzLter, A plate. Cumb. 
DuzBep. Blunt. Exm. | 
Duck. To duck, or dook, or dive in the water, 
| "2 Exm. 
Dupps, Rags. N. Alſo clothes. W. 
Dupuax. A ſcarecrow, alſo a ragged fellow. W. 
, or Dupp ED. Draggle-tailed. Exm. 
Dums-rounDtD. Perplexed, confounded. N. 
DuMBLEDoRE. An humble, or bumble-bee. W. 
Duncn. Deaf. W. ö 
DuxnGEoNABLE. Shrewd, rakehelly. A 8 


able body. N. 


Dux N v. Deaf. 


Duxr. Stupified, numbed. Norf. How you 


Gun me, ſaying of a mother to a e child. 
A dunt 
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A dunt ſheep, one that mopes about, from a diſ- 
order in his head. 

Dukz'p, or Nozz'n our. Spoken of corn, beaten 
out of the ear by the agitation of the wind. N. 

Doux bau. A great noiſe or ſtir. N. | 

Duk-CHEEEKS. The frame of wood to which the 
door hangs, the door-poſts. N. 

Dukx. Gate-poſts. N. 

DwaLLING, Talking nonſenſe, as if delirious, 


_ 


E. 


3 (Aigre) Sour, or tending to ſourneſs, | 
ſharp, ſometimes applied to the air. C. ; 
Earp Age, Heis tall of his eald, he is tall of his 
age. N. 

Fam. Mine eam, my uncle; alſo, generally my 
goſſip, compeer, friend. N. | 

EARND ER. The afternoon. N. 

EARN. To curdle, to earn as cheeſe doth. Earn- 
ing rennet or renning, to make cheeſe. N. 
EART. Sometimes. 1 one, eart t other, now | 
one, then the other. Exm. 


* FEasrTzrR. The eaſter, the back of the chimney, or 


chimney ſtock. N. 
Easixes (of a houſe.) The eaves, N. 


Earn. 


EDEN. Fewel, Exm. 


El vxRS. Eel's fry, or young eels. Bath. 


PN: = 
Earn, or Eirn. Eaſy. It is eath to fo, it is eaſy 
to do. N. 
Eeklz, or ExrrE. To aim, intend, or deſign. N. 


Epprkx. Fence wood, commonly put on the top of 
fences. Norf. and Eſſ. 


Eppfsg. Roughings. N. Ground whereon 1 


or other corn has grown the preceding year; called 
in Norf. and Eſſ. an etchAlſo in the North. after-graſs, 
Ex L- THIN OG. i. e. IIl- ching, St. en s. Hire. 
Ern. Leiſure. I cannot eem, I cganot ſpare 2 
time, I have no leiſure. CumMs. 
Een. The eyes. N. 
Exver. A corner or quarter of the Heavens. The 
wind is ina cold eever.” Cumb, : 


ExpER. T he udder. N. 

ExLxrLox. In election, likely. We are in 4. 
tion to have a bad harveſt this year. Norf. 

E'LoxG. Slanting. Exm. 

ELz'wn.. Eleven. Exm, 

ELvino. Wood and ſticks for burning. N. 

ELsz. Before, already. N. 


ELIxce. Solitary, lonely. Kent. 


Er-MorkER. A ſtep-mother. N. 
ELson. A ſhoemaker's awl. Cumb. 
EL r. * 0 nend. N. Elt or it, 1 is alſo a ſpaded ſow. 


Exm. 


ERxrur. Lamentable. Kent, 


Essk. 


Ti eee Freckled. N. 


F 


Essk. Aſhes. Sheer the eſſe, ſeparate the oe 


aſhes from the embers. Cumb. 

Esxin. A pole or kit. N. 

ErrIE. To intend. N. © 7 
ETTLEMENT. Intention. N, 

Ewn. Anoven. N. 

Erk. An udder. N. 

Erz. To pour in. Exm. 

ExEkN. Oxen. N. | 


Exper. Suppoſe. N. 


a 


Fam. Glad. N. He would fain have gone, 


he would gladly have gone. 
FaLTER'D. Revelled, Diſhevelled. N. 
FAnNTOME-CORN. Lank, or light corn. N. 
FaRAND. Diſpoſition, kind, nature; ah fighting-fa- 
rand, in a fighting humor. N. 


FARRANTLY. Neat, cleanly. N. 
Fasn. To trouble or teaze. Donne faſh me, don't 
teize me. N. 8 
FaSTING=EEN, or EvEniNG. Shrove-Tueſday, the 
ſucceeding day being Aſh-Wedneſday,. the firſt of 
the Lenten faſt, N. 
| Fas 
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Fazrino-Tuzspav. Shrove-Tueſday. N. 


Faust. Falſe, cunning, ſubtle. N. 
FEABERRIES. Gooſeberries. N. 


Fear. To hide. He that feels can find. N. 
Fral D. Hidden. 


Fear. Naſty taſted. Berks. 
FEAusaNn. Taſte or moiſture. N. 
Fzaws. Ra: ged beggars or oypſies. Nerthurnb. 


FecxLy. Moſtly, moſt part of. N. 

FER. To fee, to winnow.. Perhaps the ſame with 
fey, to cleanſe, ſcour or dreſs, N. 

Fzep. To feed, to grow fat. He feeds ſurprizing- 
ly. He is mueh fed o'flate. L. 

Fzc. Fair, handſome, clean. N. | 

Fro. To feg or fag, to flag, droop, or tire:=N. 

Fzrr. Neat, dexterous. A feit felly, a dexterous 
fellow, a dab at any thing, a dead hand. 

FrirLy. Dexterouſly, N. 


Feit. Sharp, clever, hot. N. 


FELLVYV. A fellow. Derb. | > 
Fexp. To ſhift for. I ha twa bairns to ſend 5 
Alſo to take care of, to beware. N. 


Fxxp ABLE (man or woman) One that can ſhift for | 


themſelves. N. 
FENDING AND PROVING. Diſputing, arguing pro 
and con. C. 


Fesr. To faſten, tie, or biad. N, 


FesTING, or FASTING-PENNY- Earneſt money, 


-given to ſervants when hired, or to bind a oye, N. 


FETCH. 


F a4 


FxrTcn. The apparition of a perſon living. N. 
Fere. A pretty fete POR a middling quantity. 
Berks, 
FerTLe. To fettle, to ſet or go about any thing; 
to dreſs or prepare. To fettle th' tits, to dreſs the 
horſes. N. 

Few. To few, to change. N. 

Fey. To fey, or feigh it, to do any thing notably, 
To fey meadows, to cleanſe them. To fey a pond, 
to empty and cleanſe it from mud, N. 

Fics. Raiſins. W. 

 FivBLE. The female hemp, ſooneſt ripe nl fitteſt 
for ſpinning, but is not worth half ſo much as the 
carle with its ſeed. Eſſ. and Suſſ. The fimble to 
ſpin, and the carle for his ſeed. Tuſſer. | 

FiRE-FLAUGHTS. Lightning, or the northern 

lights. N. | 
FiTcaoLE. A polecat, fichet, or ficher. Exm. 
FLacker. A Ds made in faſhion of a barrel. 

| N. 
FLAckING-COMB. A wide-toothed comb. Ox. 
FLAck ER. To flutter. N. | 
Fl AID. Afraid. N. 
FLAN. Broad. A flan-head, a broad, rw 
Fraxz, To blaze. The candle flares, ee 

. 

Fran, A d of water from the locks on the 
Thames, to aſſiſt the barges. 8. 
FLaun. A cuſtard. N. As flat as a flounder. 


Frawrzx. To be angry, or afraid. N. I 
Fr ar. 
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Fray. To fright. A flaid coxcomb, a fearful fellow w. 
fie 

FEAR E, or FLAKE. Al e gate or hurdle; 
r. N. N | 

FLECK D. Spotted. 

FLEW, FL Eu, or FLufs z. Waſhy, tender, weal:: 
A flue horſe, one that will not carry fleſh, or be in 


good order. N. 5 
FETICEK-A-BACON. A flitch of W N. 


 Fricnr. A ſcolding match. N. 


FLIRTICG TGS. A wanton, fond laſs. N. 

FL Ir. To remove. Two flittings are as bad as 
one fire; i. e. houſhold goods are as much injured 

by two removals as by one fire. N. | 

FIZ zz. To flizze, to fly off. N. : 

Fi1zzino. A ſplinter. N „ 

FLowisn. Light of carriage, immodeſt. N. 

FrOwRV. Florid, handſome, of a good complex - 
ion. N. | | 

FLowTING. Carding wool to ſpin in the mixture. 

2 N. 

FLOWTER. A Gight. N. | 

FLowWIR'D. Affrighted. N. 

Frvcx. A flat- fiſn. 


FLurcn. A plenty, a great many, uſed * things, 
not perſons, as a flurch of ſtrawberries. N, 


Frvzz. To laugh. N. 


FLyrinG. Laughing, fleering, or ſneezing. N. 
Frere. To flyte, or flite, to ſeold or brawl. N. 


Foc og. Long graſs. N. 015 
5 . Foisr« 
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Forsr. Fuſty. N. 


Folzox. Plenty (old Fr.) Ef. and Suſſ. 


For p. A fold of ſtraw, a ſheaf or bundle of ſtraw. 
N. 


Fovprv. Fooliſhly. N. 

Foor-AL E. Beverage required from one entering 
on a new occupation. N. 

FoxkHEET. To foreheet, to predetermine, or de 
termine againſt a meaſure. I'll foreheet naught 
but building kirks and leaping o'er um. N. 


FoRMAT. To format, or formel, to beſpeak a thing. 
N. 


 FoxtewoRDEN. Over- run. Foreworden with lice, 


or dirt. N. „ 

FokEkIN-ROBBZIN. An ear-wig, ſo called from his 
forked tail. N. 

ForTHEN and Fox TH Y. Therefore. N. 

FosspLR. The impreſſion of a horſe's hoof on ſoft 
ground, Cumb. — 

Fousr. Dirt. Fouſty, dirty. D In Glou- 
ceſterſhire fouſty or fuſty is uſed for thirſty 

FouTNnaRrT, or FowMART. A polecat or fichet. 

| N. 

FRA. From. N. 

FrEM'D, or FREMT, Far off, notrelated to, ſtrange, 
or at enmity with. N. 

Fazsn. A flood, or overflowing of a river. This 
heavy rain will bring down the freſhes. N. 

FRIM. Handſome, rank, well-liking, i in good 0 
as a firm tree or beaſt, a thriving tree or beaſt, N, 


E | FIST 
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Farsr. To truſt for a time. N. 
FRITH, or VRITH, Underwood, fit or hurdles or 
hedges. W. 
FRouc h, or FRO. Looſe, ſpongy, brittle. 
F rough-wood, brittle wood. N. 5 
EFrow. Brittle. Berks. See Fxovon. 
Fxuccan. The pole with which the aſhes in the 
oven are ſtirred. N. 
FRUN DELE. Two necks, N.- L 
Foppes. A load; it relates properly to lead, and 
ſignifies a certain weight, viz. eight Pigs, or ſix- ; 1 
teen hundred-weight. . | 2 i 
Fuk ES. Locks of hair. N. 7 
FuLL-STATED. Spoken of a leaſchold eſtate that ll 
has three lives ſubſiſting on it. Exm. 15 = 
 Foxep. Where fured you, whither went you. N. 
FusTI Luces. A big-boned perſon. Exm. 
Fusvum. Handſome. N. 
Fuzz-BaLL. A ſpecies of fungus. N. 
FuzzZoN, or Fuzz. Nouriſhment, proviſion for 
a family. N. 
Fy-Loan. A word uſed to call home cows to bs 
milked. N. 
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8 A D. A labs ſtick, a Ne? a 1 gad. 
GAIN, Convenient, cheap. That field lies gain 
for me. 1 1 bought that horſe pretty gain. Norf. 

„ 5 Samm- cor. 
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Garv-copr. To go croſs a field, the neareſt way 


to meet with ſomething. S. 
GainzsT-WAY. The neareſt way. N. 
Garinn. A garden. Kent. A hop-gairn, a plan- 


tation of hops. 


| GALECLEAR. A tub of wort. N. 


GaLz, or GUILE-FAT. The vat in which the beer is 


wrought up, N. 
GaLE, or GUILE-DISH, A. tun-diſh uſed in brew 


bu 


; Gare. An old bull, caſtrated. Hants. 


GaLLIER. To ſtand a gallier, to fight. Glouc. 

GarLoway. A horſe under fifteen hands high. N. 
and uſed in general for all ſorts of horſes, 

GaLLitD. Frightened. Exm. 

GarLLiBaccer, A bug-bear. Exm. 

Ga'LIMENT, A great fright. Exm. 

GarLs. Sand-galls, ſpots of ſand through which 
the water 00zes. Norf. and Suf. 

GALLY-LANDS. Lands full of ſand-galls. 


_ GaLLyY-BANK., The iron bar in chimnies on which 


the pot-hooks or rekans hang, a trammel. N. 
GaME-LEG. A lame leg. N. 
GAMMERELL. The ſmall of the leg. Exm. 
Gan. Imperative mood of the verb to go. N. 
G'anp, or G'zxnpzr. Go yonder. Exm. 
Ga'nny., A turkey, Exm. 7% 
Ga'o'wing. Chiding. Exm. 
GANGRILL, or GaNGzRILL, A toad. N. 

z E 2 —_— 


G A W 
Ganc., Row, ſet, or company; as of teeth, 1 
ſheeps' trotters, rogues, &c. in which ſenſe it is 1 
uſed all over England. 
Ganc. To go, to walk. Gang your gait. N. 
GaN wav. A thorough- fare, entry or paſſage. 
Kent. 
GANNERK HEAD. A ſtupid perſon, a dunce. S. 
GapESN EST. A raree ſhew, or fine ſight. Exm. 
GARE-BRAIN'D, or HARE-BRAIN'D. Heedleſs. S. 
GaRE. To cauſe or force. III gar, or gare him = 
to do it, TH force him to do it. Notthumb. and 2 
N | „ Gon. 
GaARTEH. A yard, a backſide, a croft. A church- 
garth, a church-yard, a ſtock-garth, a rick-yard. 
Alſo a hoop, or band. N. | 
GaRN. Garner. Berks. 
GAR ZIL. Hedging-wood. N: 
GasrER. To ſtartle, ſcare, or  affright ſuddenly. 
Eff. 
GATE. A way or 8 Gang thy gate, get you 
gone. N. A ſea-gate, a way into the ſea through 
racks or cliffs. Kent, 
GaTTLE-HEAD. A forgetful perſon. S. 
„. An iron bar to make holes for fixing 
ſtakes. . N. 
GavLs. Void ſpaces in coppices. 7 fl. and uff. 
GavLisH-HanD. The left hand. N. | 
GaunTRY., That on which beer-barrels are ſet in a 
cellar; a beer-ſtall. N. 


_ Gawpsy. A dunce, fool, or blockhead. N. 
GAE v. 
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GAWKY. 1 n uſed to ſignify a 
tall, awkward perſon. N. 

Gawm. To underſtand. 1 dunna gawm ye, I 
don't underſtand you. Hence, poſſibly, gawm- 
tion, or gumption, underſtanding. N. Allo 
ſmeared over, as his face al] gawm'd over. 
GAWMIN OG. Awkward, lubberly. N. 

Gawn, or Goan. A gallon. Cheſn. 


Gawrs and GiLrTs, Hog-pigs and ſow- pigs. N. 


* 


Graz Ox. Scarce, hard to procure. Eſſ. 
Grz/d. Gave. Exm. 

Gets. Furniture, utenſils, harneſs. To geer or 
gear, to dreſs; ſnugly geered, neatly dreſſed. N. 
Doctor's geer, apothecary's drugs. Norf. 
GEHEZIE CNHEEST. Very poor cheeſe, from which 
molt of the cream has been taken away. Eſſ. &Suf. 
GERN. A garden. Berks. 


 GLo/wERING, or JowE RING. Quarrelſome. Exm. 
GiB BON. A nut-hook. N. 
GrB-STarF. A quarter-ſtaff, N. 


GipbDy. Mad with anger. N. 

Girr-OArr. Unpremeditated diſcourſe. Gift. goff 
makes good fellowſhip. N. 

GrcLET. A laughing girl. N. 

GILDERS. Snares. N. 

G1LL. A river or brook. S. 

GILL-HouTER. An owl. Cheſh, 

GIMMER-LAMB. An ewe-lamb ; alſo a two youn 
old ſheep. N. 


GI / ED, or II xOED. Bewitched, Exm. 
E 3 GEL T- 
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SELT-GIUMER. A barren ewe. -N. 5 1 
GRkosk, or GROSE-CREE. A hut to put geeſe i in. 5 
N. 

GIB BET. A great cudgel, ſuch as are thrown at* 
trees to beat down the fruit. S, 

EN. 

GinT, or JynT. Joint. Exm. 

GIRRED. Draggle-tailed. Exm. 

GLA D (ſpoken of doors, bolts, &c. that go ſmootl- 
ly or eaſily) This bolt is glad, or moves gladly. 1 

GLADE, or GLEAD., A kite. N. _—_ 

GLarve. A ſword or bill. S. French glaive. 1 

GLE. or GLl AVE. Smooth. A glavering fellow, 2 
a ſmooth-tongued, or flattering fellow. N. 

GLam. A wound or fore. Exm. 

GLta, or a GLEA. Crooked. N. 

GLenT. To make a figure. N. 

Grirr. A fright. N. In Cheſhire it is uſed to 
ſienify a glympſe, or tranſient view; as I got a * 
of him. 

Gtim. To look Mais 

GLisz. A great ſurprize. N. 

GLos'd To. Wedded to, fond of, Cheſh. 

GLop. To ſtare. Cheſh. 

GLroTTEN'D. Surprized, ſtartled. Cheſh, ph 

Grun. Gloomy, ſullen. Norf. 

GLowing. Staring, Exm. 

GLowr. To ſtare, or overlook. N. 

| GLUMPING, Sullen, or ſour looking. Exm. 
|  GiyBrQ 
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 Gowk. A fool, alſo a cuckoo. N. 


GO WW. 
GLvBe. To . or gibe, to ſcold or regroach. N. 


Go. The mouth, N. Gift of the gob, facility 


of ſpeech. 
Goß-sr AIO. A bridle ; keep a hand on the gob- 
ſtring, keep a tight rein. N. 
e Ns 0 A greedy clowniſh perſon. N. 
GoBSLOTCH, | | 


Go-cas. A vulgar oath. N. 


_ Gons-G00D. Yeſt. Norf. 


Gorrs. A mow of hay or corn. Eſſex. 
GomMeRILL., A lilly fellow. 


Goovps. Cattle. Derb. 
'GooppiT. Shrove-tide. N. 


GoEL, or GOLE, Yellow. Eſſex & Suff. 
GoLE, or Goar. Big, full, florid, it is ſaid of 
rank corn, or groſs, that the leaf blade or ear is 


| gole ; ſo of a young cockrel, when his comb and 


gills are red and turged with blood, that he is 
gole. 

GoLL, A hand or fiſt; give me MM goll. Var. 

Gor. Mirey. dirty. N. | 

Goss. Furze. Kent. Called in the North gorſe. 
Gors. A water paſſage. N. | 

GorhaRD. A fooliſh fellow. N. 

GoyeisH. Proud, teſty, petiſh, apt to take ex- 
ceptions. N. 

Gorcn. A ſtone jugg with a belly; a gotchgut- 
ted fellow, a fat, or great belly'd fellow. Nort. 
GouLans. Corn marigolds. N. 


_ GowpelING, 


GN 1 

Gowrixo, or a Goyyen-rurt. As much of any 
thing as can be held in both hands. N. 

Gowrs. Drains. S. 

Gowi. The gum of the eye. N. . 

GovsrER. To laugh aloud. Kent. A goyſtering 
laſs or girl, a romp, or tomboy. 

Grain, or GRAN E. To choak. S. 

Gram Staff, a quarter ſtaff with a ſhort pair of 
tines at the end, called grains. S. | 

GRAND. Very, grand-craſs, very much out of 

temper. Grand-rich, very rich. Kent. 
GRATH. Aſſured, confident. N. 5 
GRATTEN. Stubble, a bean, oat, or wheat gratten. 


: C | Kent. 
GREAWwͥT. A ſmall worth. N, 5 


GREATHLVY. Handſomely. N. 
GREEDSs. The ſtraw to make dung in a barton. 
Kent. 
GREEW-DRAKE. The May: fly, of which trout 
are peculiarly fond. N. 
 Grzen-sSweRD. Grafs, turf. 8. 
GES. Stairs or ſteps, NW. 
Grertrs. The grain of oats, N. 
GRrEvy-BIRD. A thruſnh. S. | 
GREY-PARSON, A layman who owns or rents the 
tythes of a pariſh. Norf. Grey of the morning, 
twilight, from day-break to clear light, S. 
GRIDDLE, A gridiron. Exm, 
Grier, To grieit, to weep. N. 
nl, or Gz1ez, A little ditch, N. 
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Gzie. To grip, to bind ſheaves. Berks. 
GRIP-xoRr. > A ſeat of green clods or turf, ſup- 
GRIP-YARD. ö ported by twiſted boughs ( hurled 
wiſe) and generally made round ſhady trees. N, 
Griee'n. A claſped or clench'd hand, N. 


GRIT. Sand. N. | 

Gr1zzen. The ſtairs. Suffolk. 

GRr1zzLING. Laughing, or ſmiling. 
GR1ZZLE-DEMUNDY. A laughing fool, one that 
grins at every thing. Exm. 

GROSERS. Goofeberries. N. ; 

GROOP. A place for holding cattle, a ſheep-pen. 
GROOVE. A mine. Derb. M 
GROO VERS. Miners. Derb. | 
GROUND-SILL. The threſhold of a door, C. 


| GRovT, Wort of the laſt running. N. 


Grow: I grow, I am troubled. N. 
Growze, To growze, to be chill before the 
beginning of an ague fit: NW. 


GROYNE. A ſwine's ſnout, N. 
Gay, To gry, to have a ſlight fit of the ague, 
to have the ague hanging on a perſon. N. 


GuBB. A pandar, or go between. Exm. 
e Np R 
GuLLeT. The arch of a bridge. Devon. 
Gully. A common knife, N. 


GuLLyY-MouTH. A ſmall pitcher. Dev. 


Gun. A flaggon for ale. N. 
GuRaD O'LAUGHING, A fit of laughter, N. 
i _ GursT, 
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Guxr. Great. Exm. | 
GuTTERING. Eating greedily, guttleing. Fxm, 
GwiLt. To dazzle; ſpoken of the eyes. Cheſh. 


Gozzan. An old wig grown yellow 55 age and 
wearing. Corn. 


H 


| ACK. A pick-axe, a mattock made only 


with one end, and that a broad one, N. 
HackkR. To ſtutter. S. 
Habprkx. Heath or ling. N. 
Hap-LoonT-Rtan, The gutter, or diviſion be- 
tween the head lards and others: NM. 


HA. A flattern. Exm. 
Haceis, or iJaccass. The entrails of a ſheep, 


minced with oatmeal, and boiled in the ſtomach 
or paunch of the animal. Northumb. & Scot. 
To cool ones haggaſs, to beat one ſoundly. 
Has, or Haccvs. The belly. N. 
Haccenpac. Mutton or beef bak'd or boil'd in 
pye cruſt, Cornw. 
Hacks. It haggles, it hails N. 
Hachzs. Hawes, 
Hac-worms. Snakes of all kinds. Yorks, 
HaisTER, The fire place, Shrop. 9 5 
|  Haxz, 
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Haxz, To ſneak, or loiter. N. 
HaLrLiBtLaSH, A great blaze. N. 
HALZENING. Predicting, the worſt that can happen, 
| | Exm, 
Haw. A village. N. 
Han. I han, I have. N. 
Haxp. Hold, ſtay; hand your hond. N. 
HanJz, or Hance. The head, heart, liver and 
lights of any animal, called in Somerfetſhire the 
purtenance. Exm. 
HanTick, Frantick. Exm. 
HanTLe. Much, many, N. 
Harry, Wanton, ung; reſtive, ſpoken of a 12 
N. 
Har E. To cover for warmth. N. Alſo to 
encourage or ſet on a dog. N. 
Hazpen, The market hardens. i. e. things grow 
5 Ger. N. 
HAARE. Her, uſed alſo for ſhe. Exm. 
Hare and CATCHWEED. Gooſe greaſe, aparine, 
| N, 
Hazt. A miſt, N. 
Harn. Coarſe linen, N. 
HaRRESsT. Harveſt, Exm. 
HaRR. To ſnarl like an angry dog. N. 
HARRY-CAwD. A rigſby, a wild child. N. 
HaARLE. To harle a rabbit; to cut and inſinu- 
ate one hind leg of a rabbit into the other, for the 
purpoſe of carrying it on a ſtick, W. 
HazT-CLavir, Melilot. L. 


 Hasn, 


SE £ 


Hask. Dry, parched, N. 
HasepaT, or HASPENAL-LAD. A . between 


man and boy. 
Harrock. A ſhock of corn, containing twelve 


ſheaves. N. 
HAavaNce. Manners, * behaviour. Dev. 
HaveR-MEAL. Oatmeal. N. 

HAvER-BREAD. Oat bread. N. 

Havy-cavy. Undetermined, wavering, (habe 
cave) doubtful whether t to W or reject a thing, | 
Nottingham. 

Havsx, or Hosz. The 3 N. 

HavsrTz, or HosrR. A dry cough. N. 

HawcnamouTH. One that talks indecently. Ex. 

HawTnzern. A kind of hitch, or pin cut out in 
an erect board, to hangs a coat on, or the like. 


Exm. 


Hazes. It hazes, it mizzles, or rains ſmall i. 


| N. 
Hosz, or Hawzz. To hug or embrace. N. 
Heap. Face, I told him to his head, I rold him 


to his face. Berks. 

Hear. To cover. Berks. 

Hearp. To pour out, to heald the pot. N. 
| Hzex. The door, alſo a latch. Steck the heck, 
pull the latch. A heck is likewiſe a rack for cat- 
tle to feed in. N. 
HecxLs. To heckle tow, to dreſs it. N. 


HeckLtr of Tow. N. 


HeLpzr, Rather, preferable to. N. „ 
HELM, 


H 0 2 

HEIM. A hovel. N. 

Heros, or HeLow. Baſhful. N. 
HEMMEL. A fold. N. 
Hen-Bawks. A hen-rooft, from the bawks of 
which it confiſts. Vide bawks. N. 

Henn. To henn, to throw. Exm. 

HNTIN G. A clowniſh fellow. N. 

HxꝝPPEN, or HEPLEY. Neat, handſome. N. 

HzrrER. Eager, earneſt, keen. N. 

HewsTRING. Short-breathed, wheezing. Exm. 

Hicar. Called. N. 

HII. To cover. A bed-hilling, a quilt or cover- 
let. N. 5 

Hixp. "A huſbandry ſervant. N. 

HIxD-BERRIES. Raſpberries. N. ; 

Hinz. Of a while, ere long; q. d. behind, or af- 
ter a while. N. | 

Hixcs. The liver and pluck of a ſheep for dog's 

meat. W. 

 Hinny. My honey. 48 of endearment; as 

my honey bairn, my ſweet child. N. 

 HiepinG-Hawp, or HOLD. A place where people 
ſtay to chat in when they are ſent on an errand, a 
loitering place. N. 

Hipeinos, Clouts for infants. N. 

Hircn. To move, or walk. Norf. 

HI1THER AvD vox. Here and there, backwards 
and forwards. N. 


Hos, or Hus. The back of the chimney. To 
| Hoss1L. 


H 0 Þ 


make a hob, to make a falſe ſtep ; probably hence, ” 
to hobble. N. 
Hong ) A natural fool, a blockhead. 
| Honoospin. c - N. 
HosncopLin. An apparition, fairy or ſpirit. N. 
HoprTurvusrT. or rather Hos o T'HURST. A ſpirit, 

ſuppoſed to haunt woods only. N. 
Ho BETY-Hov. Neither man nor boy, a 48 
man between both. N. 
 Hos-Nos. ( ſometimes pronounced hab-nab) at a 
venture, raſhly. N. 

Ho. To ho for anything, to long for any thing. Berks. 
Hocokrs. Hog - colts, colts of a year old. Hants. 
Hor lEX. The hollen is a wall about two yards 

and an half high, uſed in dwelling-houſes to ſe- 

cure the family from the blaſts of wind ruſhing in 
when the heck is open ; to this wall, on that ſide 
next to the hearth, is annexed a ſconce or ſkreen of 
wood or ſtone. 
Horr. An awkward boy. N. 
Holz. Hollow, deep. An hole-deep, a deep diſhs 
oppoſed to ſhallow. N. 
HoLyv-By-zonT. A ridiculous figure. N. 

Hoo. He; but in the north-weſt parts of England 

moſt frequently uſed for ſhe. 

HooLy.  Tenderly. N. 

Hoop. A meaſure, containing a peck, or a quar- 
ter of a ſtrike. N, | 

Horrrr. A little baſket, chiefly for holding ſeed- 


corn, worn by the huſbandmen, f in ſowing, at their 
| a 


1 
backs, whence a man with protuberant buttocks 
is compared to a man accoutered with a hoppet, 


and ſtiled hoppet-arſed, vulgarly hopper-arſed, 
| N, 


Hopyy. To hop or caper. Exm. 
Horry. Mouldy, perhaps from hoary. Exm, 
Hoksk-k NOS. Heads of knapweed. N. 

Hour. A negative, as nay. N. 

Hovusz. The houſe, the room called the hall. N. 
Housz-PLIAch. The common room in a farms» 
| houſe. N. | 

Hovsten. Houſes. Berks. Saxon. 


Hover. To ſtay or ſtop. N. Alſo to pack 
lightly, in order to defraud in meaſure. The hop- 


pickers in Kent, who are paid by the baſket, lay 
them lightly in for that n this is called ho- 
vering them. 

Howpy. A midwife. N. 

HowE ING. Digging. N. 

HowLtT, An owl. 

Hozez. To be badly off. Exm. 

HusBBLESHEw. A riotous aſſembly. N. 

Hvucx-wvck. A little tiny fellow (thick ſtubbed) 

HucksHEENS. The hocks or hams. Exm. 


Hurr. Light paſte, encloſing fruit or meat whilſt 


ſtewing, ſo called from its huffing or puffing up in 
the operation. This paſte is generally made with 
yeaſt. Glouc. 


HuLvtr, Holly. Norf. 
: | Hvukx. 
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Hoke. 
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Hair. N. 
Husminc. Shuffling and ſhrinking up ones ſhoul- 
ders. Exm. 
HuTHERIKIN-LAD. A ragged youth, between boy 


and man. Durham. 
HyLz. Twelve ſheaves of corn. W. 


. Hypz. To hype at one, to make mouths at, or 


affront one. An ox apt to puſh with his horns is 
ſaid to hype. N. 


* 
| 


J ACK. Half a pint. Yorkſh. 
Jackx-SHARP-NAILS. A prickle-back, called alſo, | 
in Middleſex, a ſtrickle-back. Derb. 
Jack-o-LEOS. A claſp knife. N. 
JackxeT-a-wapd. An ignis fatuus. Exm. 
Jac. A parcel or load of any thing, whether on a 
man's back, or in a carriage. Norf. 
Jaxxock. Oaten bread, made into great loaves. 
Jann. The * Dada ar i. e. the door ſtands 
half open. Norf. 


JasTRING. See Gaſtering. 1 
. Jaun. 


- 
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J AUM (of the door or window.) The door-poſt, 


or ſide- front of a window. N. From jamb, leg. 
IcclEs. Ificcles. N. 


IcE- ZONE. A rump of beef, Norf. 


JeNNY-CRUDLE. A wren. S. 

Jexxy-HULET, or HowrEr. An owl. Yorkſh. 
T'rakins. In faith, an aſſeveration. N. 

Ji, or Gr. A pint. Vorkſh. 


ItII. To jill, to reproach. N. 


ILT, or ELT. A ſpaded ſow. Exm. 

JrumzRrs. Jointed hinges, N. 

Inver (India.) An inder, a great quantity, He 
is worth an inder of money. I have laid an inder 
of loads of gravel in my yard. N orf. 

IN OLE. Fire or flame. N. 

INNOM-BARLEY. Such barley as is ſown the ſecond. 
crop after the ground is fallowed. 


Inc. A common paſture or meadow. N. 


InxLinG. A deſire. N. 
IN SEN SE. To make a man underſtand a thing. 1 
could na inſenſe him, I could not make compre- 
hend it, | 
INTERMITTING. The "ane: N. He has gotten 
an intermitting. 
InwarDs. The inwards of a * the entrails, chit- 
terlings, &c. Glouc. 
Jos. A piece of labor, undertaken at a ſtated price. 
ö | LE” Norf. 
Joszzr. A ſmall quantity, commonly of hay or 
ſtraw. n Called in Glouceſterſhire JosBEL. 
F JorsT. 
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Jois r. Summering cattle; from agiſte. N. 
Jouk Coar. A great coat. N. 

Jouncs. A jolt, or ſhake. A jouncing trot, a had 
rough trot. Norf. 

IRE. Iron. Berks. 

IRNI NG. Rennet. WC. 

IsE, Eks, IcH. I. Devonſh. | 
Jux Nur. An earth- -nut, bulbo caſtanum. N. 


Ju- un. Empty. N. 


* 
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K aut, or KEAL, Pottage. N. 

KalE- POT. Pottage-pot. N. 

KazzaRbrr. Unlucky. Kazzardly cattle, cattle 

ſubject to caſualties or death. N. 

Krpoez. To fill oneſelf with meat. N. 

KEpokzELLTY, A glutton. N. 

Ker. Kine or cows. Exm. 

Keevs. A large veſſel to ferment liquors in. 
Devonſh. 

Keit. A keil of hay, a Fn of hay. . 

KErks. A beating, blows. I gave him two or 

three good kelks. Allo the rowe of a fiſh. N. 

KEMNEL, or KeMLIN. A powdering tub. N. 


K I N 


K v. To know, as allo to obſerve at a diſtance, 
I ken him afar off. N. Out of ken, out of 
KzNxNINO. A meaſure. N. 
KENSsPECKEDO. Marked, or branded for diſtindtion. 
| | | N, 
Key. To reach, or heave, as being ready to vo- 
mit. Alſo to catch a ball. N. 
Key. A cap. Exm. ON 
Kzppten. To hoodwink. N. 
KrapinG, Finding fault, carping. Exm. 
Kzxn-BaBy. An image dreſſed up with corn, car- 
ried before the reapers to their mell-ſupper, or har- 
veſt home. N. 
Kesrop. The ſtomach of a calf, N. 
KksTER. Chriſtopher. N. 
| KresMas. Chriſtmas, N. 
KETTv. Naſty. A ketty cur, a naſty, or dirty 
fellow. N. | 
KEyY-BEER, Ale, or a better ſort of beer, kept un- 
1 der lock and key. Kent. 5 
FF Krcirs, or KirrI E. Uncertain, fickle. N. 
E | Kid. A ſmall faggot of bruſh-wood. N. 
KIL PS. Pot-hooks. N. 
KrMNEL, or KREMLIN. A powdering tub. N. 
Kino. Intimate. N. | 
KIxk. Laughter. To kink, as ſpoken of child- 
ren, when their breath is long ſtopped, through 
eager crying or laughing, Hence the kink-cough, 


called alſo the chin-cough. N, 
F 2 Kr. 
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Kee. A milking pail, like a churn, with two eafs 
and a cover, N. | 
Kircayen. To kitchen, to is chriftily. N. 
K1rTz-pacxs. A kind of buſkins. 
KiTTLE. To tickle. N. 
KirrIEIsH. Tickleiſh. N. | 
KiTLinG. A young cat or Lien. . 
Krve I. Quoth IJ. N. 
KLuTsEN. To ſhake. N. 
Knack. To ſpeak finely, or affeRedly. N. 
KNiGHTLE-MAaN, An active, or {kilful man. N. 
K Nox, or KN URER. A ſhort, ſtubbed, dwarfiſh man. 
Metaphor from a knot in a tree. In the South we 
uſe the diminutive knurle in the ſame ſenſe. | 
 Knorz, A little round hill, the top of a hill or 
mountain. N. 
KxVeHER. To giggle, to chatter. Surrey. 
Kox Y-THIN OG. A fine thing; perhaps canny. See 
canny. N. . 
Kuss. A kiſs. N. 
Kyk. Cows. N. 
urch. N; 
KyRK-MaASTER. Church-warden. N. 


1 JAB B. A blabb, one tha cannot keep, a ſe- 


cret, Exm. 
| Lacker, 


EL As Fe 


LACKEE. To be wanting ſrom home. Exm, 

ILD. A boy, youth, or young man. N. 
Laccter. A narrow {trip of ground. Glouc. 
LAIER. Soil, dung. Ef. and Suff. 


Lair. To ſeek any thing hidden. N. 
LAkE, To play. From 1 5 Saxon Laikan. 
LAkE-wakk. Watching a dead body. N. 
Lamys'b. Lamed, or hurt. Exm. 
Laxp. A diviſion in plowing. N. 
1 Lanp, or LaNT. Urine. To lant or leint ale, 
4 to put urine into 1t to make it ſtrong. N. 
3 | Lavnzino. They will give no laneing, i. e. they 
Z will divulge it. N, 
3 LaNncoT (of the ſhoe) 'The ſtrap of the thee. N, 
IF Lark. To walk awkwardly, N. 
1 Fe L. ARE, or Lai, Learning, ſcholarſhip. N. 


Large. A quagmire. N. 
LARCEsSs. A bounty. The reapers in Eſſex and 


geſs, largeſs. 
Lass. A girl, or young woman. N. 
LAST ER, or LAW TER. Thirteen eggs to ſet a hen, 
Alſo the coming in of the tide. N. 
LAr. Slow, tedious. Alſo a latch. N. 
LaTcninG. Infecting. N. 
LATBE. Slow. N. a 
LaTHE. A barn, Alſo caſe or reſt. N. 
LarHING. Entreating, invitation. Dunna look 
for lathing, don't want entreating. N. 
F 3 LaTHED 


; 3 Suffolk atk all paſſengers for a largeſs, and, when 
4 any money is given to them, all ſhout together lar- 


. * * 


entreated over and over. Uſed alſo in the Exmore 
dialect. . 

Lavz. The lave, the remainder, or leaving. N. 

LAwN. An open ſpace i in the midſt of a wood. N. 

Laweur. Oh lawful cafe, an intetjection. Derb. 

Lazy. Naught, bad. 

Lr-ach. Hard-work, which cauſes le- ache in the 
workmens joints, . uſed by the northern 
miners. N. „ 

Leak. To play like children. Ei. BY | 

LEeAaDDEN, or LippEN. A noiſe, or din. N. 

Lean. 'Tolean nothing, to conceal nothing. N. 

Lear. Tolearn, N. 

Leary. Empty. Dorſetſh. 

LAS. A cow-leaſe, cow. paſture. W. Perhaps, 


lees. Alſo a ſmall piece of ground of two or three 


acres, Eſſ. and Suff. 


LAH. Ceaſing, intermiſſion; as no leath of pain, 


no intermiſſion 8 pain. N. 
LEATHER To beat. Il leather you . 
| | N. 
LAS O. Picking up the corn left by the reapers, 
&c. called in ſome counties gleaning. Glouc. 
Ltcx-on. Pour on more liquor, N. Perhaps 
from leek. N. : 
LE-EGGING. Waddling. 
LEtca-way. The path in which the dead are car- 


ried to be buried, Exm. 


— 


LEER. 


LATHED and OVERBELATHED. Stronęly Neid. or 


LL 1 7 


LEER. Vanpiy. Wilts. A leer waggon, an empty 
waggon. In the Exmore dialect, leery. 

Ln: TRWAR E. Limber, phable. Me. 

Lzirs. Nomination to offices in election, often 
uſed in Archbiſhop Spotſwood's Hiſtory. N. | 

LEsTAL. Salcable, that weighs well in hand, that 

iS heavy in lifting. N. 

Lis. To lib, to caſtrate. A libbe, a ſow-gelder. 
N. 
Lick. To beat. N. and 8. 

LIEVIR. Rather. N. From the Saxon. 

Lic. To lye. Lig ye down there, lye down 
there, N. h | 
LiMPERS. Thills or ſhafts. Berks. 

L1MMERs. A pair of ſhafts. Alſo an epithet, mean- 

ing baſe, low. N. 

Lixen- - PIN, or Ixcn- PIN, | The 8 of a ſtag. 

Shropſh. 

LIxcH. A hamler, generally on the ſide of a hill. 
Glouc. 

LING. Heath, hether. N. 

Linczy, Lumber. N. 

Links. Sauſages. Suff. 

Liein. To forewarn. S. 

Laieyzy. Moiſt, wet, a lippey ſeaſon, or cround. 

Litn. Limber. N. 

LirRHER. Lazy, idle, ſlothful. N. 

LIrE. A lite, a few, or little. N. 


LIrE on. To lite on, to rely on. N. 
F4 Lit. 


L O 
Lir. To colour or dye. | 2 85 
LIrRHING. Thickening of liquors, N. 


Larrex, or Liren.. A garden. N. The church- 


litten, the church-yard. N. and S. 


LIrTOockS. Rags and tatters. Berks. 


LosLoLLy. An odd mixture of ſpoon-meat. Exm. 


On board of the ſhips of war, water-gruel | is called 


loblolly, and the ſurgeon's ſervant or mate the lob- 


lolly boy. 
Lock! An exclamation of ſurpriꝛe; as, what 
hey-day! Exm. 


Lok. A little round hill, or a are heap of ſtones. 
N. 


Lorr. Low. Exm. 

Lomty. A ſpoiled child. Devonſh. 

Long. Great; as a long price. 

Loxo- Rip rIE. A viper. Exm. 

LoN NIN. Lame. N. 5 

LoxT-ri1cs. Figs. Berks. 

Look. A ſmall quantity. N. 

Looze. A hog: ſtye. Exm. 

Lop. A flea. N. 

Log. Leaped, the perfect tenſe of how, N. 
LopPpeRD-Milk. Sour curdled milk. * erer 
ſlut. N. * | 5 
Lossr. A large flat wooden diſh, not much un- 
like a voider. N. 

Loux IN. Gawky, awkward. N. 

LOUSTREE. To louſtree, to work hard. Exm. 
r. X heavy, idle e N. 


155 | Lx. 
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Low. Flame. A lilly-lowe, or ballibleiz, a 
comfortable blaze. To make a lowe, to ſtir the 
fire in order to make it blaze. W. 

Lowinc. Piling up one thing on another. Exm. 

Low. To weed. To lowk corn, perhaps to look 
for and take out the weeds. N. | 

Lowr. To cringe, or bow down the body. They 
were very low in their lowtings. N. 

Lown, or Loox. A ruſtic, a my ſtupid 
fellow. N. 

Lurz. The open hand. N. 

Lucos. Ears. N. | 

Luo. A pole or perch. Alſo uſed in Glouceſ- 
terſhire for any long pole. 
Lum. A woody valley. N. 

Lumeez. To ſtumble, A lumpering 1 
ſtumbling horſe. V. - 

Lun, or Lewes. Under cover, or ſhelter. Under 

the lun or lewe of a hedge, W. 
LunG-$AaDLE, or SETTLE. A long form, with a 

back and arms, uſually placed in the chimney cor- 
ner of a farm-houſe. N. | 
Lunczous. Spiteful, miſchievous. Derb. & Leic. 

Lunpez. To lean on any thing. Exm. 

Luxx. A ſore on the hoof of a cow, cured by cut- 
ing it croſs- Ways. W. 

LymPpTwico. A Lapwing. Exm. 

Lex, or Lionr. A few. 


MAB. 


M AB, A flattern. To mab, to dreſs in a care- 


lefs, ſlatternly manner. N. 

Mappits. To be fond of, She maddles after that 
fellow. She is fond of that fellow. N. 

Maiv. Very. Main good, very good. Alſo the 
«Chief, madam's the main; 1. e. madam is thech i ef 
or ruler. C. | 8 | 

Maxx A match or qual. N. 

MAKERLV. Tolerable. N. 

Maxr-weroaT. A ſmall candle thrown in to com- 
plete the pound. N. 

MaBBIERS. Chickens. Cornw. 

Maris. The meaſles. Exm. 


Mamn-sworn. Perjured. N. 


MaNTLE. To embrace kindly. N. 


Maxi. A marvel or wonder. Exm. 
Marzzow. A fellow, or companion. Exm. This 
pair of gloves or ſhoes are not marrows; i. e. are 
not fellows. N. 5 
MARTLEMASS-BEEF. Beef dried in the chimney 
like bacon, ſo called, becauſe it is uſual to kill the 
beef for this purpoſe about the feaft of St. Martin, 
November the eleventh. Ef. and Suff. 
Mass. Acorns. (Maſt.) Exm. 
Mauks, Makks, Mappocks, Whims or mag- 
gots. N. | | 


Mavuls. 


n 


88 


MAuls. 
MauNnD 


Mallows. N. 


M I 


A hand- baſket with two lids. N. 
Maunpy. Abuſive, ſaucy, Hence maundering. 


Glouc, 


Maus, or Mort. A root. A ſtrawberry-maur, 
or more, ſee more. Glouc, Perhaps hence the 
word more for rooted. 


Mawks, 


Maggots, alſo a flattern, N. 


Maz'p, or Mazzp. Mad. Exm. A mazed- 
man, a crazy, or madman. 
MazaRDS 
Maud. 
ſiſter's huſpand. 


MkpLESS. 


Black cherries. Glouc. 


My meaugh, my wife's brother, 


Unruly. N. 


Mx. A ridge of land between different p 


in a common field. Glouc. 


Merk, or Mar. Meaſure, N. 


MkEETERLV.MEETHERLV, MEEDERLY. Handſome- 
ly, modeſtly. N. 
Mr, or Maur. A wooden mallet or beetle. 


N. 


MrrL-supp RR. A ſupper and merry-making, 


dancing, &c. given by the farmers to their ſerv- 


ants on the laſt day of reaping the corn, or harveſt 


home. 


 Mersn. 


ther. 


N. 


N. 


MEV. A family, from the ancient French word 
meſnie. 


MEnsSFULL, 


* 


Modeſt, damp, drizzling. Melſh wea- 
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M I N 


MznsErurir, Comely, graceful, creditable. N. 


Merss. By the meſs, by the maſs. An oath. Derb. 


and Lanc. 

Mer. A ſtrike, or four pecks. N. 

Mews. Moſs. Exm. 

Mews. A general name in London for tables, 
from the Mews at Charing Croſs, formerly the 
place where the King's hawks, as well as horſes 
were kept. 

Micnrks. Thieves, pilferers. Norf. 

Micklzk. Much. N. 

Mrppen. A dunghill. | N. 

Mrpcr. A gnat. N. 

MiLxnesst. A dairy. N. 


MiLL-HoL us. Watery places about a mill-dam. 


N. 
Mil xER. A miller. N. 
MINHNMAM. A bog. Perks. | 
Mir, or Mv. Them. e. g. put min up; i. e. 
put them up. Exm. 5 


Mrr. To mint, at a thing to aim at it, or to 


have a deſire for it. N. In the Weſt it is alſo uſed 
to ſignify reſembling ; a do mint the veather o' un 
mortally, he reſembles his father greatly. 


Mix. To ming at one, to remind, give warning, 


or allude to a thing. N. 
MinG wort. Wormwood. N. 
MincinaTor. One that makes fret-work. It is 
a ruſtic word, uſed in ſome parts of Yorkſhire, cor- 
rupted, perhaps, from engine. 
| MiRE. 


M O 5 


M²IRE- BANK. A ſeparation. Norf. 
Mix k- DRUM. A bittern. Norf. 

MisckkED. Deſcried. N. 

MisTEcaT. That has got an ill-habit, property, 
or cuſtom; as a miſtecht horſe, perhaps miſteach d, 
for miſtaught, ill brcken. N. 

M1xH1LL. A dunghlll. Kent. 

M1zzy. A quagmire. N. 

Mopnzr, Mopper, or MauTHER, A young 
girl. Norf. 

Morper. To puzzle, perplex. N. See Moy- 
ther. . 

MoLTzr. The toll of a mill. N. 

Mop. A ſtatute fair for hiring ſervants. Gloue. 

Moocn. To play the truant. Blackberry- 
mooching, to play the truant in order to gather 
blackberries. Glouc. _ 

Monk. A hill. Hence the hilly parts of Staf- 
fordſhire are called the morelands. N. More, or 
Maur, alſo in Glouceſterſhire, ſignifies a root; as, 
a ſtrawberry-more. 

MokkING-Ax. An ax for grubbing up the roots of 
trees. Glouc, 

Morxcan. A weed growing among corn. Hants. 

Mozxr, or Mor. Many, abundance, a multitude. 
A mort of money, apples, men, &c. Kent. 

Monk ral, Monk racious, MorRTaLLY INDEED. 

Very. A mortal good doctor, mortacious whole- 

ſome. Kent. 


Moszy, Mealy, a moſey apple Sc. 
| MokE, 
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| Munk. Dirt. N. 
| MunkIxs. In the dark. N. 


M N 
Moxz. The meſh of a net. Alſo wicker- work, 


perhaps from the reſemblance to the meſhes of a net. 


| | Norf. 
MoskER. To rot. A moſker'd tooth, a rotten, or 
| decayed tooth. N. 
Moven. To pilfer. Berks. 
Mov: Dt-rRaT. A mole, Bedf, 
Movin-wary. The ſame. From the Low Hatch, 
worpen, to caſt forth, and molde earth. N. 


MovLs. A mule. Exm. To moyley, or moyle 


and toil, to labor hard like a mule. 
Mor TazRD.. Confounded, tired out. Glouc, 
MuckixckR, or MuckiIx DER. A handkerchief. 
| N. 
Mvucxsnvr. The duſk of the evening. Glouc. 
Mvucr-MIDDEN. A dunghill. N. 


Mod ARD. Sullen. Exm. 


Muccors. Chitterlings. Alſo a calf's pluck. 


Exm. Muggetty- pye, a pye made of a calf” s en- 


trails. Coruw. 


Morlock. Dirt or 1 N. 


Mul. To mull, to pull and tumble one about. Exm. 
Mon. Muſt, I mun go, I muſt 89. N. 
Mono. Food for chickens. 


Muuuv. Mother. Norf. 


Muncez. To mutter to oneſelf, or murmur. 
Shropſn. 


Mugr. To crumble. N. 


Murk. 
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MurTH, Abundance. A mirth of corn, abun- 
dance of corn; N. 


Mox. Dirt. Exm. 


N. 


N ACK ER. A harneſs-maker. Norf. 


Nackixo. i. e. necking, an handkerchief. Cornw. 
Naye, or NRPE. A piece of wood that hath three 
feet, uſed to ſupport the fore part of a loaded wag- 


gon. N. 

NaR-sIN. Never ſince. N. — 
NarLE. A hard ſwelling on the neck, ariſing from 
a cold. Glouc. Narle is likewiſe a term for a 


knot in an oak, thence tiled a narly oak. A narle_ 


is alſo a knot in a tangled ſkein of ſilk or thread. 
Naexin. A. pocket handkerchief. N. 


NaunT. Aunt. N. | 8 
Nay. No. A nay- word, a catch, or by-word. 


1 


| Nzp, * Nis. The noſe. Allo the beak ofa bird. 


NxcraBbour., A woman's neck handkerchief. N. 


NEEALD. A needle, Exm. 
| NEEve, 
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Neeve, or Nzirre. Aft. N. 

Nemis. Leaſt, for fear. Suff. Mauther, gang 
the grizen into the vaunceroof, bring my hat from 
off the ſpurket, ding the door after you, nemis the 
cat ſhould get in, and eat the ſuncate. Girl, girl, 

go up ſtairs into the garret, and fetch my hat 
from off the peg, ſhut the door for fear the cat 
ſhould get in and eat the dainty. | 

News. My neme, my compere, my goſſip. N. 

NerLED. IIl-treated, as by a ſtep-mother. N. 

NEsh, or NasH. Tender. N. and S. 

NESTLING: The ſmalleſt bird of the neſt or clutch. 
| 5 N. 

NETHER. Lower. . the Netherlands, or 
Lower Lands. N. 

NeTHERD. Starved with cold. N. 


NErrixo. Chamber-lye, urine. N. 

NzwinG. Yeaſt, or barm. Efl. 

Nice. Clever, agreeable, fine, applied to any thing. 
. 


Nick ERIN G. Neighing. N. 
N1cktsr-PEcken. A woodpecker. N. 
Nippick. The nape of the neck. Exm. 
Nicn. To nigh a thing, to be cloſe to it, to touch 
Ni, 25 An exclamation expreſſing amazement on 
ſeeing any one finely dreſſed. N. 

Nim. To take up haſtily. N. 

NIXNIWa Ten. A longing deſire or expectation of 


a thing. Exm. 
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Nircn, or Nipce. A nitch of hay or corn, à 
ſmall quantity, leſs than a jobbet. Hampſh. 

NitTLe. Handy, neat, handſome, N. 

NrTaino, Much valuing, ſparing of, He is 
nithing of his pains. N. Pp 

Nos. Ale: 

Nococin. A little pots or piggin, holding a about a 
pint. N. 

Nook. A corner. | The toll nook, the corner of 
the marker-place where the toll yſed to be taken, 

N , 

Noxce. He d! it for the 1 did it defign- 
edly, or on purpoſe. N. and S. 

Non. Than. More nor I, more than 1. N 

Nosz-G166. A toe-piece on a ſhoe. Exm. 
Nor. Smooth, polled or ſhorn. Not-ſheep, ſheep 
without horns. Eſſ. That field is not, that field 

is well tilled. Berks, 

Nor. Ag ame uſed. i in Glouceſterſhire, where the 
parties, oy on oppoſite ſides, with each a bat 
in their hands, endeayour to ſtrike a ball to oppo- 

ſite goals. The game is called not, from the ball 
being made of a knotty piece of wood. Glouc. 

Norz. To puſh, ſtrike, or gore with the horns, 

. . a$ abull or ram. N. 

Norz-Hzrp. A neat-herd. * 

Novonr. Nothing. Neger good to, good for 

nothing. N Tc | 
Nowr. Neats; i 1585 Cows Walen. 
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O «+ A fooliſh fellow. N. and 8. 
Oavis. The eaves of a houſe. Exm. 
Oro. Great. Here has been old Ps here has 
been great doings. C. ERA 
Our. Mellow. (ſpoken of land) N. 
OxrDrRx. Tender. 
OnsTEoD. A fingle farm houſe. N. 8 
Onrs. Fragments of victuals. Don't make or 
leave orts. Dom t leave "wy oo. gran on * plate. 
: EA | BETTS ; | F. 
Oss. To try, attempt, endeavour. _ 
OskENx. An oſken of land, a corruption of ox- 
gang, which in ſome places contains ten ACTES, in 
ſome more. N. | 15 
OrnERWRIIESs. Sometimes. 8. 
OrrROUESSs. Another fort; corruption of other 
guiſe. C. cs F 
. Ousen. Oxen. N. 
Ovxx. Important, material. Exm. I have an 
over errand to you. | FD ILOVL 
© Over-amuNnT. Oppoſite. Glouc. 
Ovrx-OET. To overtake. He is but a . be- 
fore, you will Joon over- get 1 N. 
Ovxxswirehr. 
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Pax. To pan, to cloſe, join together, or agree. 


Panckock. An earthen pan. Exm. 


P A i 


OvERSWITCHT. An overſwitcht houſewife; i. e. 
a whore, a ludicrous word. N. 

OuzLk. A blackbird. N. 

OwWI. To take owl, to be offended, to take amiſs. 
Exm. 
OwWN TY. Empty. Exm. 

Ox-HoOSE. An ox, or cow-ſtall. Exm. 


OxL1e. A cowſlip. Eff. This flower probably 


derives its name from its ſweetneſs, compared to 


the breath or lip of a cow or ox. 


OxTerR, The armpit. N. 


5 : P. 


Pappocx, or PAD DICK. A frog. N. & S. 


PappLe. To tipple. Exm. 
Palor k. A cowſlip. N. 


Palchix . Patching, or mending clothes. Alſo 
walking ſlowly. Exm. | 


Pamz. A chriſtening blanket, a mantle. Exm. 


N. 


Panx, or Pink. A minnow. N. 
PANKING, Painting. Exm. 


G2 PaRBREAKING; 


Þ i 

ParmrrarING. Fretkul. Exm: 

Parxcyand. The figure &. N. | 

Parz. A brock or badger. N. Allo a general 
ludicrous word for a head in many counties, 

Pars. Strokes, threſhing, beating. N. 

Peale. To cool. Peale the pot. N. 

Pras EN. Peaſe. Berks. 5 

Pras-BoL r. Peas-ſtraw. Eſſ. 

Pak. To look with one eye. N. 

Peep. Blind of one eye. N. 

Pzzx. A prong or pitchfork. Exm. 

Pervisn. Witty, ſubtle. N. 

PeLT. A ſkin, chiefly a ſheeps“ ſkin when the 
wool is off. Alſo, in falconry, the Tkin of a fowl, 
ſtuft, or the carcaſe of a dead fowl, to throw out to 
a hawk. N. and S. Pelt is alſo uſed to ſignify a 

blow; as, I hit him a pelt. In old Engliſh, pel- 
try is uſed to ſignify all ſorts of woollen ſtuff. 

Pzx-Bauk. A beggar's can. N. 

Prxry. A little cur dog. N. 

PzsTLE or Poxx. A leg of pork, Exm. | 

Per. A favorite, A pet lamb, a petted child, a 
favorite, humored, or indulged child. N. 

PzeTTED. Favored, indulged: N. | 

PETTLE. Pettiſh. N. 

Prekskr. A fairy, Devonſh. 

Pickskv-sToO l. A muſhroom. Devonſh. 

Prexs. Spades; from piques, French. N. 

Prek-Acx. The ace of ſpades. LC. 


PirLE. To filch, or pilfer. | N. 
; 1 Va . | . ? Procix. 


P L O 


' Procin. A little pail or tub, with an erect handle. 
a | 8 b N. 

Piosloosz. A pigſtye. Devonſh. 

PiLLERDs. Barley. Cornßw. 

PiLMeR. A pilmer, a ſhower of rain, mall and 
thick as duſt. Devonſh. 

Pil x, or Pil u. Duſt raiſed is the wind, road- duſt 

Devonſh, 

Ping. It's pine, q. pein, is difficult. Ne 

Pix. To puſh. W. 

Pix OLE. A ſmall craft or pycle. N. 

PinG2zwilL. A boyle. Exm. 

Pin-PANNIEBLY-FELLOW. A miſerable, covetous, 
| ſuſpicious fellow, one who pins up or faſtens * 
paniers and baſkets. N. 

Piy. To take pip at a thing, to take oftence. Exm. 

PipPERIDOES. Barberries. ET. 

PrsTERING. Whiſpering. Exm. 

Pixy., A fairy, Exm. 

PLaisap. In a fine condition. Exm. 

Prancyinc. A wooden floor. Devonſh, 

PLayME. RefleCtively uſed, as 


SW 


Prrekx. A place. N. 

Prim. To plim, to ſwell, to encreaſe | in bulk, as 
this bacon will plim in the pot. Alſo to make 
any thing ſwell by beating. Exm, | 
Proar. Topluck. N. 
PLopcs. To plunge. N. 


Proven, A waggon, W. 
G 3 | ProwpiNG, 


CO. 
ProwpiNG. Wading through thick and "uy M 
PLvme, A pump. Exm. 
PLUNT. A ene with a large knob. 
. | Glouc. 
Pock-ARRD. Marked with the ſmall-pox. N. 
Pop. To put down awkwardly. N. | 
Popcer, A platter, or pewter diſh. Exm. 
Porzap. A tadpole. N. To play by the po- 
heads, to play by the notes; they veg ſomewhat 
in figure like tadpoles. N. 
Port. A ſack, or bag. N. | 
| Potr.rRuUMPTIOUS. Reſtive, unruly, Kent. 
PoLT. Saucy, audacious. Kent. 
PomsTER. To pomſter, to act the empiric. Exm. 
Poops. Gulps in drinking. N. 
PoppIE. Cockle. N. 
Poocuets. To poochee, to make mouths at a per 
ſon. Exm. 
Pook. A cock of bar or 3 W. 
Poox, or Pun. To kick. Iſe pun him till the 
bitling, I'll kick him into the kennel. N. 
Pooring. Crying. N. | 
Poren. To poke or puth ſuddenly. Glouc. 
PoT-cLePs., Pot-hooks. N. Becauſe they clip 
or catch hold of the pot. 
Poi/rEt. To potee, to puſh with ones feet. Exm. 
Por. A poker, or ſalamander. N. | 
PosT1s1s. Poſts ; plural of poſts. Mid. 
PorriwiGcGLEts. Tadpoles. N. 
PoT-vuxnG. Farm-yard dung. Berks. 
Porz. 


Ports. To pote the clothes off, to throw, or kick off 

the bed-clothes. N 5 | 

Por-sITTEN. Burnt too. N. | 

PounD.. To pound, to beat or knock. Who's 
that pounds at the door ſo? who 8 * knocks at 

the door? Glouc. | 

POW. T he head, or ſkull. N. 

Powr. To ſtir up. N. 

Powr. A hay-powt, a hay- cock. Kent. 

PRATTILY. Soy. M.-- - 

PRick. Thin drink, N. 

PRILL'Dp. Sow'rd. 

Prin. A pin. N. 

Pzin-cop. A pin-cuſhion, N. Figuratively, a 
ſhort fat man or woman. 

PRINcOx. A pert, lively, or forward fellow. N. 

PRIN GLE. A. ſmall filver Scotch coin, worth about 
a penny, with two XX on it. 

 PrInNkKtED, Well-dreſſed, fine, neat. Exm. 

PRI TH. To pritch, to check or withſtand. Alſo 
a term for making holes in the leather of cards for 
weavers to admit the wires. Exm. 

PROD. An awl. . 

PRorETSs. Buſkins. Exm. 

PussLE. Fat, full, uſually ſpoken of corn or fruit, 
in oppoſition to fantome. N. 

PupbiNG-pYE- poll. The diſh called toad- in- a- 
hole, meat boiled in a cruſt. Norf. 


PUGGING-END (of a houſe) The gable-end. 
Devonſh. 


G4 Poc-oRIXk. 


2a. 

n: Wader oder W. 

Pulk. A hole of ſtanding water. N. 

Pod. Puſh'd, Exm. | 

PukRR. A poker. Norf. In Dorſetſbire 1 _ 
ſignifies a a boy, alſo a male lamb. 

PurTiNnG, or A-puRT. Sullen. Exm. 

Pure. To hand up (pitch) ſheaves or the like, 
with a pitchfork. Exm. = 

Porrock. A putibck candle. 4 ſmall candle put 2 | 
in to make weight, N. Wb 4 
Pycr, or Prxzr, A magpye. N. AA 3 

PycLz. A ſmall field, Berks, 
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UAMP. Still, quiet. Glouc. 
Quarter, A word. Berks, 
Qu's, Quoth he. N. 
QU/ELTRING. Hot, ſultry, ſweltring. Eum. 
QUERKING. Grunting. Exm. | 
: QuERN, A handmill to grind malt. N. | 
Quzsr. The queſt of the oven, the ſides where 
Pies are ſaid to be que ſted, whoſe ſides have been 
cruſhed by each other, or ſo} Joined to — as thence 
t be leſs baked. N R ; 
- Qu ICE, 
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Qurez. A wood-pidgeon. Gloue. 


QuirrT, To ſwallow. Gloue. 
QUIRKING, Complaining, Wilts, 


Qvoy. To quop, to throb. Glouc. 


Qvorr, or AqvotT. Weary of eating. Alſo ſat 
down, or ſquatted. Exm. ü 
Qur-cALT. Acow-calf. N. 


RasbIE-RO TE. A repetition of a long 


round- about ſtory, a rigmerole, or tale of a tub. 
| Exm. 


Rack, To rack, or reck, to care. Never rack 


vou, never care. N. 


RackLzss, or Rxcklxss. Careleſs, improvident. 
N 


Rack. Rennet, or renning, N. 


Rarz, or Rarr. A low fellow. Riff. raff the 


mob. Norf. 
Racro/wrerING. Playing at romps. Exm. 
Rarr. To rait timber, hemp, or flax, to put it in- 
to a pond or ditch to water or ſeaſon it. N. 
'*RapLincs, Windings of the wall. N. 
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Rap, or Rear. Early. Kent. 

Rake, To rake a fire, to heap ſmall coals on the 
fire that it may burn all the night, practiſed in the 
North, where coals are cheap, a kitchen fire be- 
ing rarely ſuffered to go out. N. 

RAMR. To reach. N. 

Rax Dp Y. Riotous, obſtreperous, diforderty. N. 

RanisH. Ravenous, Exm. 

Ray. To exchange, or ſwop. N. 

 Rasn. Raſh corn, corn ſo dry i in the ſtraw that it 
falls out with handling. N. 

Rasys. Raſpberries. N. 


RaTcneD. Spotted. N. 
RATHE. Early, ſoon. Exm. Leet rather, a little 


ſooner. Why do you up ſo rathe, why do you 


riſe ſo early. In Kent the words raid and rear are 
uſed in the ſame ſenſe, Exm. See raid and rear. 

RarTHER OF THE RATHEREST. Meat underdone. 

TR Norf. 
| Ravx. Toſtratch. A rauk with a pin, a ſcratch 
or rake with a pin. 

RAW ILN OG. Reaching any thing awkwardly. N. 

Reapy. To ready the hair, to comb it. N. 

Rzeapyinc-coms. A wide-tooth'd comb. N. 

Ream. To ream, to ſtretch. Exm. 

REAR. (corruptly pronounced rare) Early, ſoon. 
Meat under roaſted, boiled or broiled, is ſaid to be 
Tear or rare, from being taken too ſoon off the fire. 
See Raid and Rathe, Kent. | 

15 ee RREANIx CG. 
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R 


REAR ING, Mocking, by repeating another's words 


with diſdain, or the like. Exm. 


REART. _ Reartngy 1 LE ngnting, mending. | 
Exm. 


RECKLINO. An 1 child, pig or lamb. : 


The neſtling, or ſmaller bird in a neſt. N. 
RchAxs. Hooks to hang pots on. N. 
Rpp. To untangle, or ſeparate, "IX 
REp-sHAxRS. Arſmart. N. | 


REETING. Preparing. Waſh'd linen for ironing. N. 
Rkk. To wear away, to waſte. His ſickneſs reeks 


„„ 
Rkk. Smoke. Reeking hot. N. 
REENMH. To cry aloud, or bewail oneſelf. N. 


RexsTY. Rancid. N. Vulgarly pronounced in 


the South ruſty, as ruſty bacon. 

REJUMBLE. To ferment. It dune on my ſto- 
mach. Linc. | | 

REMBLEZ. To move or remove. Linc, 

RenTY. Well ſhaped ; a term view"? in 6 ans: - of 
horſes or cows. N. 


REN DER. To ſeparate, aeg 4 Alſo to melt down, 


To render ſuet. N. 
RENNISsH. Furious, paſſionate. N. 
Rur. To reul, to be rude or e A wann 
lad, a rude lad. N. | 
 RevsrTy.Unruly, reſtive. Alſo rancidith/f in bacon. N. 
REwaR D, or GooD REwaRD. A ruddy counte- 
nance.  N. TIER | | 
REextn, Ruſhes. Exm. | 
Ruze. To extol, or commend highly. N. 
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Rzxen, RIxox, or WREXEN. To infect, as with 


the ſmall-pox, itch, or any other infectious diſor- 
der. Kent. 
Rey. To "wy" oneſelf, to dreſs or array one lf. 
Exm. 
RIDE. A little ſtream. EHanpſh. 
Rrrr. To belch. N. | 
RiGccen. The ridge of a houſe. N. 


_ RicciLT: A ram with one ſtone. N. 


Riwe. To rine, to touch or feel. N. 


RieeLz, To * flax, to wipe off the ſeed veſſels; 


N. 


1 ONE UP, T elling him all 1 faults. 


Exm. 

Ri1TTLING, Wheazing (quaſi rattleing) Exm. 
Rive. To rend or tear, To rive all a dawds, to 
tear all to rags. N. 
RockI ED. Raſh and forward, in children. N. 
Roar, or RoyLe. To perplex, or fatigue. S. 
Rooxy, Miſty. N. Perhaps from roke, ſmoke, 
Ropzs. Guts. N. | 
RounDSHAVING, Severe chiding. Exm. 
REAM- PENNY. (1. e. Rome- penny) Peter- pence. 
He reckons up his am- pennies, that is, he tells 
All his faults. N. 
Rooy. A hoarſeneſs. N. 
Rossi. Roſin. 
Rosl, or Ros11LY-$01L. Land between ſand and 


clay, *** a nor heavy. Eff, 


RowTYs 


A 


8A C 
Rowrv. Over rank or ſtrong, ſpoken of corn ae 
orals. N. 
Rowr. To rowt or rawt, to lowe like an ox or 
cow. N. 
Ruck. A wiindde or plait. | Alli in a ruck. Your 
gown fits all in a ruck. N. 
Rock. To ſquat or ſhrink down. N. 
Rucksks. Spit-ſtands or racks. N. 
RumBusTIOUs. Obſtreperous. Staff. 
Runcuzs AND RUNCHBALLSs. Carlock, when dried 
and withered. N, 
Rus, or RuDDLE. A red oker, uſed to mark ſheep: 
N. and S. 
m Palland- vod, from 2 up a- pace. 
N. 
RumPeLEe. A large debt, e by little and 
little. Twill come to a rumple, or W at 
. Somerſerſn. 


2B — Innocent, faultleſs. N. From 
= the Saxon noun ſac, ſaca, a cauſe,” ftrife; ſuit, 
quarrel, &c, and the n leas, without. 
SAD 


8 POS. 24 BY 1 | 
F 6 


5 Ch A? - 


Sap. Heavy, particularly applied to wean. as con- [- | 

trary to light. N. | i 
Sacne. A ſaw. N. 

SALLIs. Hog's-lard. Clone, 


San. To ſkim. Samm the pot, ſkim the Pot. 
ö N. 
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SaMME. To ſamme aide, to curdle it. N. 
SANDED. Short-ſighted. N. 
Sans Is' r. Indeed it is. N. 

Sakk. A ſhirt. N. | 

SARY-MAN, An expreſſion of pity.. N. 

SAUGH AND Saur. Sallow. N. 
Savr-pooL. A ſtinking puddle. N. 
DCADDING or Pzas. A cuſtom in the North of 
- boiling the common grey-peas in the ſhell, and 
eating them with butter and ſalt, firſt ſhelling them; 
a bean, ſhell and all, is put into one of the pea- 

pods, whoſoever gets this bean) is to be firſt mar- 
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ried. 
ScaDDLE. That will not abide touching; ſpoken 


of young horſes that fly out. In Kent. ſcaddle, 
mieans thieviſh, rapacious. Dogs, apt to ſteal or 
ſnatch any thing that comes in their way, are there 
faid to be ſcaddle. 
SCAMBLED. Defeated in an intent. W. 
Scart, Wild. A ſcafe lad, a wild youth. N. 
ScaRRE. Acliff, or bare rock on the dry land. N. 
From the Saxon carre, cautes ; hence Scar-borough, 


\ $42-m pot-ſhreds, or broken pieces of pots. 
| Scopx. 


S B M. 

SCODE. To ſcatter. Lor 25 1722 

ScoRsE, or Scoack. To exchange. EN 
Scokz. The core of an apple. Glouc. 

Scar. An hermaphrodite, uſed of men and ant- 

_ mals; N. | 
 Scrocs.,: Blackthorn. N. 

ScrooByY-GRASS. Scurvy-graſs. N. 

ScrooP. To make a noiſe from friction. The jack 
ſcroops. W. 5 

SCROWG'D. e Middleſex. We were ſo 

| ſcroug'd and ſqueeg d. See ſqueeg'd. 

ScryLE. Couch-graſs. W. 

. Scumeisn'd. Smother'd. N. | 28 

Sxavks. Ruſhes. Seavy- ground, ground over- 

grown with ruſnes. N. | 

SEAN. A. kind of net; probably a contraction of 
ſagena. Lincoln. 

SEEINC-GLASS. A mirror, or Jauner N. 

Str, or SEAL. Time or ſeaſon. It is a fine ſeel 
for you to come at ; ſpoken ironically to perſons 
coming too late. What ſeel of _ is it? What 
time of day is it? Els . A tet. 
SEER. Several, divers. They are gone ſeer _ 
they are gone ſeveral 9 755 N. 

SzL. Self. N. 10 52/9903 £4 ran? 

Serr. Chance. It is but a ſelt whether he comes 
or not. Chen. f 
SzMaxr. Slender. !.. 
SEMANZ E. Glue or mortar, N. 

SemmirT, Limber. N. 


H E 

Sen. Since. Senſine, ſince that time. N. 
Serve: To impregnate. The cow is ſerved, 
* | 6 | | Berks, 

"SeTTER. To ſetter, to cut the dew-lap of. an ox or 
cow, into which helleboraſter, called ſetterwort, 
being put, an iſſue is mads for ill mers: to vent 
themſelves. N. 

*Sxvcn, or Soucn. A wet ditch ; alſo a uber- 

raneous vault or channel, cut . a hill to 
drain a mine. N. | 23 _—_ 

Szw, or Zuz. The cow be a-zue, the cow is ay, F 
or yields no milk. W. 

+ 88 or SUENT\ Even, regular, al alike. 

Exm. 
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SENFY. Sing, likelihood, appearance. N. 
SHATMaxN, "SHAUMET, or SHAFMENT. The mea- 
ſure of the fiſt, with the thumb ſet up. N. From 
. the Saxon, ſeceft mund, ſemipes. | | 
Stavt.. To peel. Perhaps to ſhell. . Alſo to ſlide 
down as the ſide of a bank. N. 
„Sax, Shamefacedneſs, baſhfulneſs. ;Linc. 
SHandY, Wild. N. : 
.Syarr. A gap or notch, This life has.a great : 
ſhard. Glouc. | ay, 
Syave. A coppice, or little wood. Lear. 
_ 2:Snaw. A ſmall wood, or ſhave. Kent. 
SEAL. To ſeparate; moſtly uſed of milk. 
ſheal milk is to curdle it, to ne the 3 ir. 
| N. 
Sass. 


8 H O 


| Suzan. To reap. To fhear wheat, oats, barley, &c. 
| Dy N. 
SHEAT. A young hog. S. In Eſſex called a ſhote. 
Sytp. Difference. No ſhed, no difference be- 
tween things, from to ſhead. Lanc. To diſtin- 
guiſn, ab A. S. Sceadan, to diſtinguiſh, disjoin, di- 
vide, or ſever. 

SHELD. Party-coloured, flecked or ſpeckled. 
Thence ſheld-drake and ſheld-fowl. S. 

SHEENSTRADS, Spatterdaſhers. Exm, 

SHELVINGS. Additional tops to the ſides of a cart 
or Waggon. N. 

Snipe. A piece ſplit off (ſpoken of wood) A cleft 
ſhide, Glouc. 

SHGO. She. N. 

Syoops. Oat-hulls. N. 

Snool. A ſhovel. Exm. 

Snook r. To ſhoort, to ſhift for a living. Eami. 

SHARKING, or SHERKING. An eager deſite to 

cheat or defraud another. Exm. 

 SHOARD. To take a ſhoard, de too much. 

Exm. 

Sten T 0 ont To thick a dinner, to ſpunge 

a dinner. Norf. | 
SHOT-FLAGON, Or COME AGAIN. The hoſt's pot, 

given where the gueſts have drank above a  hil- 
ling's-worth of ale. Derb. 

Stix. A cow-houſe, ab A. S. Seypene . 
lum, bovile a ſtable, an ox-ſtall. | 
SHOTTS, A ſpecies of ſmall trout, Cornw. 

| H SHIRT-BAND, 
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Sur: BAND. A band. N. 


SyrRam'p. Chilled. I am ſhram'd to death, I am 
dead with cold. W. 


SyroobiNG. Trimming up, or lopping trees. 


Glouc. 


| Suurrick. A hay-fork, or two-grain'd fork. 


Glouc. 

S1nBERIDGE. The banns of matrimony. 

Sm'p. A-kin. No ſole ſib'd, nothing a-kin. No 
more ſib'd than ſieve and riddle, that grew both 
in a wood together. Prov. Cheſh. Syb, or 
ſybbe, is an ancient Saxon word, ſignifying kin- 
dred, alliance, affinity. 


: Sick, A ſmall ſtream, or rill. N. 


SICKERLY: Surely, A Lat. ſecure. 

SiDDAa; Peaſe or vegetables that boil a Theſe 
peas will ſidda. Glouc. 

SIDE. Long. My coat is very ez i. e. very 
long. Alſo proud, ſteep, from the Saxon ſide, 
fid,. or the Daniſh, fide, ſignifying long. 

Stprur. A ſmall box, containing about half a 
| buſhel of ſeed corn, worn by the ſowers. See 
| Hopper. 47 


' Sipy, Surly, moody. 


SIKE. A little rivulet, ab A. 8. ſick, 3 1 
row, vel potius ſulcus, aquarius Lacuna, lira, ſtria, 
elix. a water furrow, a gutter, ſomner. N. 

Stg. Such, Sike a thing, ſuch pu N. 


Various dialects. 
rs 


| 8 

Silk. To ſile down, to fall to the bottom, or ſub= 
ſide. N. and Lincoln, 5 

SiLL (of a door) Threſhold, called alſo grannd= 


fill, in divers counties. 
SILLS (of a mo The ſhafts, the ſame as thills, 
N. 

Srursov. Grunſel. Ef, 

Sizzlr. Nice, proud, coy. Exm. 

Siss. A great fat woman. Exm. 

Skar. Loſs, harm, wrong, prejudice. Derb, 
One doth the ſkath, and another hath the ſcorn. 
Ab A. S. Scædon. 

SkEEL. A collock. N. 

SKEELING. An ifle, or bay of a barn, 8. | 

SKELLERD. Warpt, caſt, become crooked. Derb, 

SkELPING, Full, burſting, very large. Alſo a 
hearty beating. * 

| SKIDDEY, or SKIDDEY-COCK. A Vater-rail. W. 

SK1ME. To look aſquint, to glee. N. 

Skoren, or Sqaporeh. A notch, or cut, Hence 
ſcotch'd collops. Exm. 

SKUFT Tf the neck) The cuff or back of the neck. 

N. 

3115 The outſide plank of a piece of timber when. 
ſawn into boards, it is a word of general uſe. N. 

Starre, A ſhallow diſh, almoſt a trencher. N. 

SrAxk. Very ſmall coals. N. 


SLAM.. To ſlam one; to beat. or cuff one ſtrenu· 


wall, to puſh violently. He ſlamꝰ d too * 


H 2 SLAT, 


. 


Srapx. Slippery. e rich, ſoft or finooth 
ale. N. 


SLAT, or SL ATE. To at on, to daſh againſt, or 
caſt on any A To ſlate the dog at any one. 


N. 


| Suzax. To ſleak out the tongue, to put ĩt out by 


way of ſcorn. N. 


SLxck. Small pit-coal. To fleck or Nack, to quench 


or allay the fire, or one's thirſt, N. | 
SL.EEcH., To dip or take up water. See Keech, 


N. 
SLIDDERING, Or SLITHERING. Slipping. N. 


SLIM. Wicked, miſchievous, perverſe, from the 


German ſchlim. It is a word generally uſed in 
the ſame ſenſe with ly. Slim alſo ſignifies ſlender- 
bodied, and thinly clothed. N. | 
Strive. To live, to ſneak. Lincolnſh. A dan 
ſlæver, ſerpo Teut. Schleiffen hum! trahere, hinc 
& Lincolnſh. - A fliverly fellow, vir ſubdolus 
vaſer, diſſimulator veterator. Sliven, idle, lazy. 


N. 


SLoxzxgD. Slockened, q. ſlackened. Choaked. 

Var. dial, as the fire is choak'd by throwing water 
upon it. N. | is | 
SLockter. To pilfer, uſed when a ſervant conveys 
- any thing privately out of the houſe. Berk. 


SLOTE. The flote of a ladder or gate, the flat ſtep 


or bar. N. 


Sror. To ſlot a door, to ſhut it taſty, or in 4 
paſſion, Lincolnſh, 


. FE | SLOTTER. 
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SroTTER: Naſtineſs, Exm. 

SLouch. A huſke.—It! is pronounced Sluffe. N. 
SLupce, Mud. N. 

SLuMp. To ſlump, to ſlip, or fall plum down in 
any wet or dirty place. N. In the South the 
word flump is uſed in the ſame ſenſe. 

SMARTLE, To ſmartle away, to waſte away. N. 

Smiby, or SMITHY. A ſmith's ſhop, whence ſmi- 
dyknoom var Dial. 

SMITTLE, To ſmittle, to infect, from the old 
Saxon Smittan, and Dutch Smetten, to ſpot or in- 

fect, whence our word ſmut. N. 

SMITTLEISH. Infectious. N. 


Suorrrz. Brittle, as ſmopple wood. ſmopple pye- 


cruſt; i. e. ſhort and criſp. N. 

Snack, or Seunx. A dried fungus, uſed as tin- 
der. Glouc. To go ſnacks, or r ſnack it, to go 
ſhares or partake, | 

Swaps. To ſhape or ſneap, to check, as children 
eaſily ſneaped. Herbs and fruit ſneaped with cold 

weather, Ir is a general word uſed all over Eng- 

7 | | 

Snasre. The ſnaſte, the burnt wick or ſnuff of a 
candle, Do rr ol N. 

SNATHE, or SNARE, To ſnathe, or ſnare, to prune 
trees, to cut off the boughs of aſh or other timber 
trees, of which the wood is uſed, as prune is of fruit 
trees. N. A ſnathe. | 

SNEVER. Slender. N. A ſnever-ſpawt, a ſlender 
ſtripling, N. 

Hy SNECK, 
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Snxzcx, Sneck the door, latch the- door. The 
ſneck or ſnecket of the door is, according to Skin- 
ner, the ſtring which draws up the latch to open 
the door; perhaps from the Dutch word ſnappen, 
to ſnatch, becauſe, when the door is to be opened, 
it is generally done with a ſnatch or Jerk. N x | 

SNG. A ſpecies of eel. Hants. | 

SNRE. To ſnee, or ſnię, to abound or ſwarm, He 
ſnies with lice, he ſwarms with lice. N. 195 

SxTrE. To ſnite, to wipe. Snite your noſe; i i. e. 
wipe your noſe. A Schentzen Belg. ſnutten ſnot- 
ten. Nares emungere. Dan Snyder, emange, a 
ſnot ſubſtantivo, to wipe off the ſnot. N. 
Sxrrux. Cutting or piercing. A ſnithe wind, a 
cutting wind, from the German word Ie = 

Fut. N. | Toe 

SNock- -SNIRL. Cord tangled « or kinked, N. 

SNoOD AND sro. Neat, handſome ; as, ſnogly 
gear'd, handſomely arcifed. N. Snog walt: 
impoth, with few combs. | | 

Syouy. A blow on the head. 1 

do inell, Nor. 

SNURLES. Noftrils. Na: 

Syy. A number or quantity. N. 

So, arSoa. A tub with two ears, to carry. on a 
ſtang. N. See Stang. 

Sock, or PLOUGH-SOCK., A plough- hare, N. 

$op. A turf. . 

Sops. A canvas pack-ſaddle ſtuffed with ſirany N, 

Sor NET, 
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Sor TNET. A fooliſh fellow. N. 

Soit. To ſoil milk, to cleanſe it; rather to file it, 
to cauſe it to ſubſide, to ſtrain it. Vide Sile. The 
word ſoil is alſo uſed for purging or cleanſing the 
ſtomachs of horſes; green corn, or vetches, being 
often given to horſes ſtanding in the ſtable to ſoil 
them. 

So11.,o0r S1LE-DISH. A ſtraining, or cleanſin g. diſh. N. 

Sor p. I ſold him up, I have diſtrained his goods. N. 


SOLLER, or SOLAR. An upper chamber or loft. 


From the Latin, folarium. S. 

Soner Lucky, fortunate. N. 

Sool E, or SowLe. Any thing eaten with bread. N. 

Soon. The evening. A- ſoon, at even. W. 

Soss, or Skss. A mucky puddle. Hence ſeſs- pool. 
N. 

Sossz-BRAN OLE. A flatternly, lazy, wench. S. 

SOUGH, A drain. N. 


Sousk. The ear, moſt properly that of a hog, from 


its being frequently pickled or ſowſed. N. 
SOWINGS, or SEWINGS, Oatmeal flummery. N. 
SoWLE. To ſowle one by the ears. Lincolnſh. 

To pull by the ears as dogs pull ſwine. Alſo to 

tumble one's cloaths, t to pull or rumple one about. 

Exm. 


Srackr. Docile, ingenious. A ſpackt lad or 


ob 


wench. The ſame as Pat, in the Eaſt ae. of 


Yorkſhire. 


| SPALLS, Chips. Alſo things caſt in one's _Y | 


Exm. 
7 „„ 4 SPANCEL«s 


8 FF. © 
SpancEr. A rope to tie a cow's hinder legs. N. 
SpANE. To ſpane a child, to wean it. | 
Spar. To bolt, bar, pin or ſhut a door. Ab 


A. S. Sparran obdere cloudere. This word 
is alſo uſed in Norfolk, where they ſay, ſpar the 


door, an emis he come; i. e. ſhut the door, leſt he 


come in. 
SpARE. Slow. Exm. 1 
SPARKEY, or SPARKLED. Spotted, ſprinkled. A 


ſparkey cow. He ſparkled the water all over 


me. 

SpARRE. To ſparre, ſpeir, or ſpurre, to aſk, en- 
quire, cry at the market. Ab A. S. Sprian, to 
ſearch out by the track, or trace, or enquire, or 

make diligent ſearch, 

SpAwr, or Spowr. A youth. 


SeouT. Spirits: He is in great ſpout, he is in 


high ſpirits. Berks. 
Sp EER. The chimney-poſt. Cheſb. Rear d 


againſt the ſpeer, ſtanding up againſt the chimney 


poſt, 
SPELDER. To „ 


SpRw RING. A boarded partition. 8 
Spices. Railins, plums, figs, and ſuch like 
fruit, Yorkſh, Spice a ſpecies. Spice-pudding, 
plum- pudding. 

Spit. A ſpill of money, a ſum. N. 

Spixk. A chaffinch. N. | 

SpoLT. Wood, grown brittle through aryneſs 
The rafters of the church of Norwich are ſaid to be 


ſpolt, Norf. | SPRAG 
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SpRAG. Lively, active. 
SprEy. Spruce, ingenious. Exm. 
SpupLEt, To ſpudlee, to ſtir, or ſpread a thing 
abroad. Exm. 

SpuRKIT. A peg. Suff. 

SpURRINGS. Bans of marriage. N. 

Sevarz. To throw a ſtick as at a cock. W. 

SevetLSTRING. Sultry, ſweltering. Exm. _ 
Squzeo'd, Squeez d. Middleſex. | 
STADBLE, A mark or impreſſion made on any 


thing by ſomewhat lying upon it; ſo ſcars or marks 


of the imall-pox are called ſtaddles. Alſo the bot- 
tom of a corn mow or hay-ſtack is called the ſtaddle. 
: | N. 

STale. A hurdle. N. 
STADLE. To ſtadle a wood; i. e. in cutting a 8 
to leave at certain diſtances a ſufficient number of 


young plants to repleniſh it. Norf. 


STanc. A wooden bar. Ab A. S. Stang. This 
word is ſtill uſed in ſome colleges in the univerſity 
of Cambridge; to ſtang ſcholars in Chriſtmas- 
time, being to cauſe them to ride on a colt-ſtaff, 
or pole, for miſſing of chapel. It is uſed likewiſe 
in the Eaſt Riding of Yorkſhire for the fourth eres 
of an acre, arood, _ 2 

STANSIONS. Iron bars that divide a window. N. 

STARK. Stiff, or ſtrongly ; as ſtark mad, ſtark 
nought, C, From the German Stark, ſtrong, 


START. A long handle of any thing, a tail as it 


ſignifies 


$ T E 


ſignifies in "ID Dotch : fo a e 5 is a bird 


with a red tail. — 
Stark. Stiff, weary. Ab A. S. Sterc. ſtrac, ri- 


gidus, durus Belg. & Dan. Sterch, Teut. ſtarck, 
validus, robuſtus, firmus. Vide Skinner. 


STarxxy. Dry, ſhrivelled up. My ſhoes are all 
ſtarky, or ſtarkled, owing to their being zet before 


the vire when wet. Glouc. La 
STaw'D. Set. N. From the Saxon ſtow, a 


Le originally from ſtatio and ſtatuo. Hence, 
I ſuppoſe ſtowing of n in the hold of a ſhip, or 
in a ſtore-houſe. 


Sr RB. A ladder. In the Saxon ſtegher is a "= 


gradus ſcale, perchance from ſtee. 
STEa, or STEICK, or STEKE the dure, ſhut the 


door. A Teut. & Belg. ſtecken, ſteken, to thruſt, 
or put, to ſtake. N. 


Srrabp. Is generally uſed for a place ; ; as, it lies in 


fach a ſtead; i. e. in ſuch a place, whereas elſe- 
where only in ſtead, 1 is made ule of for in place, or 


in the room of. 
STez/HoppinG: Playing the bobby horte Exm. 


SrrEM. To ſteem a thing, to beſpeak a thing. N. 


rr. A gander. N. 
STEVELING. Blundering or tumbling in walking. 


STEWARDLY. Like a — houſewife. 


STE/VAN, or STEAN, 1 earthen pot like a jar. 
ExNm. 


eee g | | ST1FE, 
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Srirz. Obſtinate, inflexible, ſtiff, From the old 
| Saxon. A ſtife quean, a luſty quean, ſtife bread, 
ftrong bread, made with beans and peas, &. 
which makes it of a ſtrong ſmell and taſte. N. 
ST1L.B. To ſtile, or ſtilee, to iron clothes. Exm. 
Sriuzr. Dim: ſighted. N. \ 
STIRRUPS, A kind of buſkins. Exm. 

STiTHE, Strong, ſtiff, Ab A. S. Stidh, tiff, 
hard, ſevere, violent, great, ſtrong. Stithe cheeſe, 
ſtrong cheeſe. | 

STITH. An anvil, from the aforeſaid Stidh, for 
what is harder than an anvil ? 8 

STivzn. Sternneſs; perhaps from ſtiffe. 

STOCKS-BILL. Geranium Robertianum. N. 

SToop. Cropt. Sheep are ſaid to be ſtood, whoſe 
ears are cropt, and men who wear their hair very 
ſhort. N. | N 

Srooks. A collection of ſheaves of corn, 3 5 

ten fer up together, and covered by two. N. Call- 
ed alſo thrave. See Thrave. 

STOOP, or STowP. A. poſt faſtened into the 2 

From the Latin ſtupa. N. 

Sror. A young bullock or ſteer; a young horſo 
in Chaucer. Ab A. S. Stod, or ſreds, a n 
alſo a war- horſe, a ſteed. N. 

SToub. A young colt in a ſtud. W. 

STOUND, q, STUND.. A wooden veſſel to put 
wall beer in, alſo e od time, a ſmall ſtound. 

N. 
STOv3Re 


Tx 


STover. © Fodder for cond, or any food, —_ 


grain. Norf. 
 STowLEs. The bottoms or trunks of trees, grub- 


bed up and left. Glouc. 


Srowk, q. Sralk. The handle of a 2 1 5 alſo a 


ſhock of twelve ſheaves. N. 


STowRE. A round of a ladder, a hedge-ſtake. | 


Alſo the ſtaves in the ſide of a wain, in which the 
eve- rings are - faſtened, though the large and flat 
ones are called ſlots. N. | 
STRA'MMER. A great lie, Exm. 
STRAanDY. Reſtive, paſſionate ; ſpoken of chil- 


| dren, ſach they call ſtrandy-mires. N. The word 


randy is ſometimes uſed in much the ſame ſenſe in 
the South, and is particularly applied to a * 


or frolickſome horſe. 
SrTRAN OCE. I's —_ at you, I wonder at you. 


| N. 
STxixe. Four pecks, or a buſhel, A ſtrike of 
corn, N, DER 
STROAKING.. Milking afrer the calf has ſuckled. 


| Exm. 
STROIML: Strength and -gility. Exm. 
STROOP. The gullet. Norf. 
SrRoor. To bawl out, or cry aloud, from ſtroop, 


the gullet. 


STRUNT. The tail or rump. Ab A. S. Steort, 


ſtert, Belg. Stert, ſteert. Teut. ſtertz, cauda, vel 


a Belg. Stront Fr. G. Eſtron, It Stronzo, ſtercus 


per metarym, adjuncti. Skinner. | 
| SToM. 
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Srou. The inſtrument uſed to keep the malt in 
the fat. N. 


 STRUSHINSs. Orts. From deſtruction I ſuppoſe ; 


we uſe the word ftruſhion for deſtruction. It lies 
in the way of ſtruſhion ; i. e. in a likelihood of be- 
ing deſtroyed, N. 
STxy. To ſpoil or deſtroy. Norf. We 
STuB. A good ſtub, a large ſum of money. Exm. 
STuri.L. A luncheon, a great piece of bread, cheeſe, 
or other victuals. Eff. 


STunT. Stubborn, fierce, angry. Lincolnſh. Ab 


A. S. Stunta, ſtunt, ſtultus, fatuus, forte quia 
ſtulti prœferoces ſunt, vel a verbo, to ſtand, ut reſty 


a reſtancto, metaphora ab equis nnn 


ſumptu. Skinner. 


| STURE. A ſteer. Alſoa duſt raiſed. Exm. 


Srukxk. A young bullock. or heifer. N. Ab 
A. S. Styrk Buculus a. 


STURKEN. To grow, thrive. Throdden is the 


ſame. N. 
STUT. A gnat. W. 


Supt. The meadows are ſudded ; ; i. e. covered 


with drift ſand left by the floods. W. 
SuUFFING. Sobbing. Exm. 


Svc suo. A word uſed to call Pigs to eat their waſh. 
5 


gas ba: A dainty. suff. 
Suxk. A canvas en. ſtuffed with ſtraw. 


SUPPINGS, Broth, dee, Spoon-meat, N. 
SwaD. 
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Swan. Siliqua, a cod, a peaſe-ſwad, uſed meta- 
phorically for one that is ſlender; a mere ſwad. 
0 N N. 

Swaeur, A tally, that which is fixed to cloth ſent 

to dye, of which the owner keeps the other part. 
Swal BE. Windy, cold, bleak. N. 

 SwaLz, or SWREAE. To ſinge or burn, as to ſweal 

a hog. Alſo to waſte or blaze away; as, the can- 
dle ſweals. Ab A. S. Swælan, to N or ſet 

on fire, to burn. N. & S. | 

SwanG. A freſh piece of green fwarth, lying in a 
. pe m arable or berren —_ A dool. 

4 | N. 

Swarz. The handle 1 a pump. Norf. 

Swak TH. The fetch, or ghoſt of a dying man. 
perhaps from the A. S. ſweart, black, dark, pale, 
wan. Cumb, 

SwarTH. Grafs juſt cut to be made ow into hay. 

wet 

Swarch. A ſample. N. ad 

Swartrme, Calm. N. 

SwaTTLE. To ſwattle away. To waſte. 

SWATHE-BANK. A fwarth of new-mown \ graſs or 
—_—_—— | f 

SwaTTER. To ſcatter or waſte. He ſwartered away 
all his money. N. 

SwrAL. To finge. To ſweal a hog. A ſeal 
cat, a cat whoſe hair or fur is ſinged off, by ſleep- 


Ir in the aſhes. Sweal is ſomietimes applied to a 
candle 


* 7 
CE 


candle that drooſes or melts, called in Middleſex 


flareing. 
SwEAMISH. i. e. ſqueamiſn, uſed for modeſt. N. 
SwWEB. To ſown. N. 


SwELT. To ſown. N. 


 SwILL. A keeler to waſh in, nailing on three 


feet. Alſo to guzzle, or drink greedily. N. 
SWILKER, Or SWELKER. To make a noiſe, like 
water ſhaken in a barrel. N. 

SWILKER O'ER. To daſh over. N. 

SwILLET. growing turf, ſet on fire for manuring 
the land. Exm. | 

SwIiLLINGSs, Hog's- meat. N. 

SwINE-HULL, or SWINE-CRUE. A hogſtye. N. 
Swincg. To ſinge. N. . 
SwIpp ER. Nimble, quick. Ab A. S. Swippre, 
crafty, ſubtle, cunning, ſly, wily. 

SwiTHzR. To throw down forcibly. N. 

Swizzen. To ſinge. N. 

SwokLE. To ſnarl like a dog. S. 

SYKER. Such. Syker-like, lack like. N. 


' SyLz, or StLE. To pour or run. The pot files 


over, the por boils over. N. He filed a gallon 
of ale down his throat, he poured a _ of alc 
down his throat, 


* 
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Tl. The tab of a ſhoe, the latchet of a ſhoe. 

N. Alſo childrens' hanging ſleeves. 

Ta BERN. A cellar. A Lat. taberna. 

TAckINOG-END. Shoemaker's end. 

Taco. A ſheep of the firſt year. 
TalL-EN DS. The refuſe of wheat or other corn 
not ſaleable in the market, but kept by farmers for 
their own conſumption. Glouc. 

TaxE-To-un. To take-to-un, to attack any one, 

either with blows, words, or law. W. 

TalLLET (i. e. top-loft) a hay-loft. Exm. 

TainBASTE, or TANBASE. ha ſtruggling. 

| | ui. 

3 a To ens Ting alſo > ſignifies a ſting. 

anne Slatternly. N. | 

TANTRELLS. Idle, unſettled people, who will not 
fix to any employment. Not, 

TanTLE. To walk feebly, to role, 0 or bie See 
Todole. - Lincolnſh. | 
TapET, or Tapely. Early i in the morning. Exm. 
Tarn. A lake or meer pool. N. | 
TASTE. To taſte; i. e. to ſmell in the North; in- 


deed there is a very great * between the two 
ſennſes. 


ſenſes. Tt is not uncommon, in the South to hear 


a man deſire another to let him taſte his ſnuff. 

TASTRILL. A cunning rogue. N. 

TasstL. A filly fellow. N. 

 Tarcny. Touchy Peeviſh. W. 

TarrER. Croſs, peeviſn. on miſtreſs i is tedious 
tatter. Kent. 

Tavz. To rage. Lincoln. 4 4 wap Tobben, 
Toppen, Daven. Teut. Toven Furere. Sick 
people are ſaid to tave with their hands when they 
catch at any thing, or to wave their and when 
they want the uſe of reaſon. 

Taw. A whip: N. 


Trau, or TEM. To pour out, to lade out of 


one veſſel into another. Perhaps from the Daniſh 
word tommer to draw, to draw out or empty; but 
tommer comes from tom, empty. N. 


Traurur. Brimful; as much as can be team'd in- 


to it. In the old Saxon it ſignifies fruitful, abun- 
dant, plentiful, W time of bringing 
fotth. © 17555 | 

Ts TER, or Teſter. The bead ne or canopy 

of the bed. Alſo a vulgar term for a W 

piece, all over England. 

Tzp. To ſpread abroad che new- cut graks, to 

make it into hay. C. 

To, or TzT. To be ae or n to do 
-_ thing as, I ted n i. e. Lan to go home. | 
| Exm. : 

Trrrr. ' Fretful, fradtious. N. „ 
I TEEZLE, 
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Tezzts. A kind of thiſtle, uſed in the cloth ma- 
nufactory. To teezle wool, to pull it aſunder with 
the fingers. N. 

Temsz. A ſmall ſieve, PEG the French Tamiſe, 
It Famiſo. Whence comes the word Tamiſe bread, 
. e. bread, the meal of which has been made fige 
by temſing or ſifting out the bran. N. 

TzxT.. Fo tend or look to. Various dialects. 
Fll tent thee, quoth Wood, if I cannot rule my 
daughter I'll rule wy, good. chat Prov. Alſo 
to prevent. ä | 

TERRA. A turf. Exm. | : 

Texvts. To tervee, to ſtruggle | and tumble to get 
free, Exm. _' 

ExTTIEs. (from 3 Breaſts. Exm. 

Law. T o tew, to pull or tow. Alſo to work hard. 

N. 

Tawury. Poorly, weekly, tenderly. See Tooley. 

Trwrzr. A lapwing. N. . © 

THACK, Thatch, A thacker, a thatcher. N. | 

TnaAN. Guts prepared to receive puddings. Linc. 
Ab A. S. Dearm Belg, Darm, derm. Teut. Darm. 

dearm, inteſtines. 

Trax. To thatch. N. = 

Tazavz. An ewe of the firſt year, Eſſ. 

Tuxar. Firm, eloſe, ſtaunch. Spoken of barrill 
when they do not run. N. 

Tnoxrz. Gaunt, lean. Em. 

Fuxw' o. Towardly. N 


Tai; 


T HAR 


Txin-DRINK. Small beer. S. 

Tris. To thir, thear, der, dear or dere, to fright - 
en, hurt or ſtrike dead, Exm. | 

Tarirt, To bore a hole, to drill. Lincolnſh. 
From the Anglo Saxon, dhryl, dhyrel, entrance, 
Dherlian, Belg. drillen, to perforate- 

TaiBLE, or Triver. A ſtick to ſtir a pot. Alſo 
a dibble or ſetting ſtick. 

TREK, TRE/CKEE, or THz/CKA. This, in the 
Weſtern dialect, is generally, not always, uſed for 

_ that, when it is a pronoun demonſtrative, but ne- 
ver when it is a pronoun relative, or conjunction, 
in which caſe that, or thate is the word uſed. 

TRILL-HORSE. The ſhaft-horfe. N. 

TroLe. To brook, or endure. Derb. Thole 
a whilez i. e. ſtay a while. Chaucer has tholed 
for ſuffered. Ab A. 8. Tholian of the ſame ſig- 
nification. 

THo. Then, at that time. Exm. : 

Troxnz. Thony, thawn, damp, moiſt. N. 

TnRrave. A ſhock of corn, containing 24 ſheaves, 
Ab A.S. 

Tuxzar. A handful, a bundle or bottle. N. To 
thrave. Lincolnſh. T o urge. Ab A. S. Thra- 
vian, urgere, | 

THrEae, or THREAPEN, To blans rebuke, re- 
prove, or chide. Ab A. S. Threapan, threapi- 
an, of the ſame ſignification. To threap kindneſs 
1 one is uſed in another ſenſe. To threap is 

12 5 alſo 


alſo to urge or preſs. It is no threaping ware ; 
i. e, ware ſo bad as to require a perſon to be urged, 
preſſed, or perſuaded to purchaſe it. N. & S. 
Alſo to perſiſt in ſaying a thing. Cumb. 
7 THRIppa. To beat. Cheſh. I'll thrippa thee, 
I'll beat or cudgel thee. N 
| TrHroNG vERY THRONG, Buſily employed. N. 
+> conan To. throttle . or ſtrangle. Various. 
| Yorkſh. 


TaroSTLE. A thruſk. N. | | 
To Trrxow. To turn, as turners do. Ab A. 8. 

Thrawan, which, among various ſignifications, 
means to turn and wind. N. 

Tukurr. A table. tomb. Cumb. Alſo Through. N. 

TRRUN TY. Healthy, hardy. N. 

TRV TH. For Thruſt. Cheſh. * mea- 
{ure, heap and thrutch. 

 Trnu/meping. Great, huge. A chnping oy a 
large child. Exm. and different counties, 
Tuwirk. To wittle, cut, make white by cutting. 
He hath thwitten a mill- poſt into a pudding-prick. 
Prov. | 

TicaiNnc. Setting up turves to dry, in order to 


prepare them for fuel. W. e 
Tick LE. Uncertain. Tickle-weather, uncertain 


weather. N. | 5 

Tipzs, Tipper, or TrrrER. Soon, quicker, 
earlier; firſt, or earlieſt.” From tide. Vide aſtite. 
Tider up caw. - Let him that 1 is up firſt call the 
N. | TIPLE. 


\ 


8 


— 


1 
Tire. To turn, to ſtir, to diſorder any thing by 
tumbling in it; ſo ſtanding corn, or high graſs, 
; when trodden down, is ſaid to be tiled; N 
Tixz. A dog. N. | | 
Tur. To. 
Timoxous. Uſed by the vulgar i in the North to 
ſignify furious or paſſionate. | 
Tinz. To ſhut or fence. Tine * Boas ſhut 
the door, Ab A. S. N to incloſe, fence, 
hedge or teen. ä 
TIxE. To tine, or tind 4 to lght-s © candle 
in a fire. Hence tinder. - Dev. 
Tino. To ting, to chide ſeverely. Exm. 
Tino-Tanc. The little bell of a church. N. 
TippERD. Dreſt unhandſomely. 
TIVV. Puny, little. It is uſually joined with lit- 
tle as an augmentative z 3 ſo they ſay, a little 585 
thing. | | 


Tip, or Tor. Aram, N. 


Tir. Aha. JIN = 
Tits. A tite, a fountain of water, or rather a 
ſmall run or'rill of water, dam'd acroſs for the 
convenience of catching water for family uſes. 
: | Glouc. 
Tolk. To tole, to 000 . Mr. Lock. 
_ | - Berks, 
38 A uri 8. | 
TorLL-nook. A corner of the marketplace where 
the toll uſed to be taken. - NW. 5 
ee abſolutely for very well, or good. N. 


; | | 13 Tooly. 
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Tool v. Tender, ſickly. A tooly man or woman. 
Hampſh. 
Toba, or TuME. Empty. A toom purſe makes 
a bleit (i. c. baſhful) merchant. Evidently derived 
Daniſh word tom, empty. 
Tou. A hair line for fiſhing. Cumb. 
Toorxcan. To wonder or muſe on what one means. 
to do. N. 
Tor. A high rock, as Mam tor, a * ke in 
Derbyſhire. N. 


Torrx. A flow, lazy perſon. 5 * 1 
Tori x. Slow, idle. ; | 05h * 
Tovxr, or Torr. Half a buſhel. Kent. 


Touxx. A ſpinning-wheel. Exm. 
TowonzR. A dower or dowry, Cumb. 
Towszx. A coarſe apron worn by maid-ſervants 
in working. Deyonſh. 
Tozr. To toze, to pull abroad wooll, tar. per- 
haps from towze. Ex m 
Towx-pL Ac. A farm. yard. Cornw. 
Tooray. Peeviſh, crabbed. 8. 
Tovrr-zoAk. A diſorder in a cow's tail. W. 
Trammtr, An iron inſtrument in the chimney for 
hanging pots and kettles over the fire. 
TrantTy, Wiſe and forward above their age. 
Spoken of children. The ſame with Audfa- 
rand. 
Tazar. Peeviſh, froward. 8S. 
TroanT. A fooliſh fellow, and ſomenmes a lazy 
loiterer. A truant. Exm. | 


TROLUBBER; 


T 1 5 


Taol ER. A huſbandman, a day- labourer. Exm. 
TRrOLLY-BaGs. Tripe. Cumb. | 
TRrouTs. Curds taken off the whey when it is 
boiled; a ruſtic word. In fone plates they are 
called trotters. N. | 
TrovsinG. Trouſing a hedge or faggot ; trim - 
ming off the ſuperfluous branches. Warw. 
Tub. A ſlut. Exm. 
Tavit. To bowl with a cricket-ball. Kent. 
Tum. To tum wool, to mix wool of divers co- 
lours. N. „„ 
TuMULS. Heaps. He has tumuls of money. 
Cornw. 
E The wing of a ploughſhare. Glouc. 
TussLE. A ſtruggle. We had a tuſsle for it. 


N. & S. 
. A pimple. Suff. 5 
TwiLL. A ſpoole, from quill. In the South they 
call it winding of quills, becauſe anciently, I ſup- i 


poſe, they wound the yarn upon quills for the 
weavers, though now they uſe reeds, or elſe 
reeds were called quills, as, in Latin, calami; for 
quills, or ſhafts of birds feathers, are now called 
calami, becauſe they are employed for the ſame” 
uſe of- writing, which, of old, reeds only were, 
and to this day are, in ſome parts of the world. 
The word pen, now uſed for the inſtrument we 
write with, is no other than the Latin penna, 
which ſignifies the quill, or hard feather of any 


bird, and is a very proper word for it, becauſe 
I4 our 


V E A 


our pens are now made of ſuch quills, which, as 1 
ſaid, were formerly made of reeds. 


Tzzznwars. Earthen veſſels, 

'Twam. To ſwoon. N. 1 5 | 

TwirTER, To tremble. A Teut. Tittern, tre- 
mere, both from the ſound produced. This is a 
word of general uſe. My heart twitters I am 

all in a twitter. To twitter thread or yarn is to 
ſpin it uneven, generally uſed alſo in this ſenſe, 

TwiRTER. A year old ſheep. Cumb. 

Ty-Top. A garland. 

Fre- -SHARD. A fragment of a tile, Nat 


V. 


A * A fan or r machine for winnowing corn, 


Glouc. 
Vans. 'To take or receive. From fangen, Ger- 
man. Exm, To vang, to ſtand ſponſor for a child. 
VaAuNcE-ROO . The garret. Suff. 
'U-zacx. U-block, &c. A Chriſtmas- block. 
Vide Yu-batch. N. | 


YEAKING, Fretfolnef, Peeviſhneſs. Exm. 
V1GGING. 


S ,0-: 


Viecinc, See Pete | 

VineRouUs, Hard to pleaſe. N. 

VINNIED. Fenny, mouldy. Exm. 

Vinny. A ſcolding-bout. Exm. 

Vir. To vit, to dreſs meat. Exm. 

VirTyY Decent, handſome, well. Exm. Neatly 

dreſſed. | 

VLick, or FLick. A blow with a ſtick. I ged 

un aviick. W. 

DMBER. Number. Exm. 

UnsrRIDp. Aſtride, aſtridlands. N. 

Un. Him. I told un. W. particularly Hamp- 
ſhire, where every thing is maſculine, except a 
boar cat, which is always called ſhe. 

DNEEER. Impatient. N. 

UNBETHOwWT. Reflected, remembered. 

Uncain. Awkward, clumſey. N. & V. 

 Unxarp. Awkward. 

Unx1D. Lonely. 

Unxnown. An unknown man, one who does good 
ſecretly. N. | | 

UnLzep, or UnLzap. A general name for any 
crawling, venomous creature, as a toad, &c. It 
is ſometimes aſcribed to man, and then it denotes 
a ſly, wicked fellow, that, in a manner, creeps to 
do miſchief, the very peſt of ſociety. See Mr. 
Nicholſon's Catalogue. 

Vok EY. Moiſt. N. 

Yoor. A furrow. Exm. | 
g $44 Vokk. 


W AD 

Vore. Forth. To draw vore, to twit one with a 
fault, Exm. 5 8 

VORE-REERT. Forthright, without eircumſpection. 

| Exm. 

Vonk- pars, or Voan-pars. Late in the day. 
| Exm. 

ber. In n Exm. 

Ueskalp. To rife in the ſtomach. N. My din- 
ner upbraids. : 

Uynowp. To warrant. N. 

Uentrrino. A goſſiping, or chtiſtening-feaſt. 

Wl. 

Und. A belge- log N. 

Urz. Udder. | ; 

Uxrtzp. To be tinted in their growth; ſaid of 
ſuch as do not grow. Hence an urling is in the 
North, a little dwarfiſh perſon. In the South ſuch 
perſons are called knurles. 

Vor. Stated. See Full: ſtated. Exm. 

Vunc. Received. 

Vuzpin. A farthing. Exm. 

Vor-vors. Far forth. Exm. 


\ \ AD. Black-lead. Cumb. It alſo means 
a neighbourhood, as vch and fuch places he 1n the 
ſame wad or bea. | Wann, 


W A N 

Wain. A waggon. N. 

 Wa-1sT HEART. Woe is me. N. 
Wakz. The feaſt of the dedication of the pariſh- 
church. N. 

WAREK ER. Eaſily awakened. N. 

Walch. Inſipid, freſh, wateriſn. In the South 
we ſay wallowiſh, meaning ſomewhat nauſeous. 


WaLkeR. A fuller. A walk mill, a fulling-- 


mill. A Belg. Walcher Fullo hoc a verb. Belg. 
Walchen. It. Gualcare, Pannos premere, calcare. 
Teut. Walcken, pannum polire, all e 
from the Latin calcare. Skinner. 

WALK-MILL. A fulling-mill. Cumb. 

Warr. He lies by the wall. Spoken of a perſon 
dead but not buried. Norf. & Suf. 

WarLinG. i. e. boiling, it is now in frequent uſe 
among the falt-boilers at Northwyche, Namtwyche, 


| 8&c, Perhaps the ſame as walloping, whence, in 


ſome boroughs, perfons who boil a pot there, 

called pot-walloppers, are entitled to vote for re- 

preſentatives in Parliament. 

| WarLoepinG. A flatternly manner. N. 

WaLLy.. To coquer or indulge. N. 

Warr. To totter or lean one way, to overthrow, 
From the old Saxon wzltan to tumble, or rowl, 
whence our weltering in blood, or rather from the 
Saxon wealthian, to reel or ſtagger. N. 

WankLe, Weak. N. 

WATNOeERY. Flabby, Exm, 


Wands 


W AR 


Wanc-roorn: The jaw-tooth. Ab A. S. Wang- 
wong. The jaw wone todh, or rather — 
The canine tooth. | 

Waxkrz. Limber, TR, ene fickle, wa- 
venng. N. TT: 

Want. A mole. N. alt V. From the Saxon 
Wand, WANTI-TUMP, or ONTI-TUMP, a mole- 
hill. Glouc. | 

Way. A bundle of "TOE N. 

Wap ER'D. Reſtleſs, or fatigued. Spoken * a 
ſick perſon. Glouc. 

Waps. A waſp. Var. dial. 

War. Worſe. War-and-war, worſe and . 
"5; Var, dial. 

Warxz. To ware one's money, to beſtow 1 it well, 
to lay it out in ware. N. 

WarrsHT. That hath communica; any diſeaſe or 
difficulty, and is ſecure againſt the future, Alſo 
well ſtored or furniſhed. NW. 

Waxrson. The ſtomach. Cumb. 

Warcn, or WAREk. To ach, to wark. Ab A. S. 
Wark, pain, and alſo a wark. 5 

Wark. A pain. N. : EA 

Wary. To lay eggs. A hen warps or warys. 

Wary. To curſe. Lanc. Ab A. S. Warian, 
werigan, to execrate, Or curſe, To muy is alſo 

to lay an egg. N. 

WarTnH. A water-ford, Warth, in che old Sax- 


on, ſignifies the ſhore. 
WARSTEAD. 


W E A 


WarsTEAD. Uſed in that ſenſe. q. waterſtead. 
WaASSET-MAN. A ſcarecrow. Wilts. 
Wa'sHAMOUTHE. A blabb. Exm. 
WaSHBREW. Flummery. Exm. 

WasrTE. A conſumption. N. 

Wa's Me. Woe is me. Var. dial. 
Warchr. Wet ſhod, wet in the feet. Oxf. 


WarTLEes. Hurdles. Alſo the loweſt part of a. 


cock's comb. N. | 
Warsail. A drinking ſong, ſung on tmelfch- 
day eve, throwing toaſt to the apple-trees, in order 


to have a fruitful year, which ſeems to be a relic 


of the heathen ſacrifice to Pomona. Waſſail. 
Wavcnisr. Faintiſh, NN. 
Wavcrinc. Barking.. Probably from the ſound. 

Way-BIT (or rather a wee-bit) A little 2 
A mile and a wee bit, or way- bit. Yorkſh. Wee 
is Scotch for little. 


WAY-BREAD. Plantain. From the gn wæg- 


bræde, ſo called becauſe growing every where in 
in ſtreets and ways. N. 

Wazz. A ſmall round cuſhion, put adi the hat, 
or on the crown of the hat, to carry hannels or geg- 
zins upon. Cumb. 

Wrakv. Moiſt, N. 


WEAR, To lay out money with another i in drink. 
N. 


WA- 
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WrzA-worTH You, Woe betide you, N. 8 
WaR. To wear the pot, to cool it. N. 
Wrar. To weat the head, to look it for lice. N. 
Wr. Little. N. 

WEEREVY. Moiſt. N. 

. N.. „ 

Wrrk. To dry. N. Mowngraſs in drying for 
hay is ſaid to welk. To wilt, for wither, fpoken 
of green herbs or flowers, is a general word. 

WEII-X pA. Alas. Various. 

Welly. Almoſt, nearly. N. 

WrriER. To welter, to waddle, to go aſide, or 
heavily, as women with child, or fat perſons. 
From the old Saxon wealtian, to reel or ſtagger, or 
elſe from the Saxon weltan, to tumble or rowl. 
whence weltering i in blood. N. 

Wau. A ſmall blemiſh, hole, or decay, eſpecially : 
in cloth. EM. - 

Wzm. The womb, or belly. N. 

WeznNntL. A weaned calf, Norf. & Suff. 


 Wurzr.. A whirlpool. Lanc. From the Saxon 


. wel, a vortex of water, or whirlpool. N. 
Was, or Wirtz. N. Nimble, fwift, uſed alſo | 
in that ſenſe in the South. 
Wein, or WAR. See- wreck, or Asen 5 
Northumb. From the old Saxon waar. The 
Thanet-men, according to Somner, call it wore 
or woore. 

WELLANEER, Alas. N. 


Wenp. To go. N. 
WESLY, 


WesLY. Dizzy, giddy. N. 


WEALK A wilk. A ſhell-fiſh, called chochlea marina. 


Welch, or Waaca. A lever, a wedge. Ab A.S. 
Wege, pondus, maſſa, libra. 
WENNEL. A young beaſt,ox, bull, orcow. Eſſ. & Suff. 
| Wznrs. The teaxles, or fuller's thiſtles when worn 
out. Glouc. 
WzrazraLy, With rage and viele Exm. 
Warancs, Leather thongs. N. 
WraePper. Any thing large. A thumper. C. 

WHAPPLE-WAY. A bridle-way, or road where on- 

ly a horſe can paſs. 8. | 

Wararre, Crab-apples, or verjuice. As ſower as 

wharre. Cheſh. 

Wuzapy. Long, tedious, FA wheady mile, a mile 
ſeemingly of an extraordinary length. Shropſh. 
WIEAM, or Wazem. Near at hand, clofe, ſo that 
no wind can enter it, Alſo very handſome and 
convenient for one; as, it lies wheem for me. 
Cheſh, From the old Saxon gecweme, grateful, 
acceptable, pleaſant, fit. 

Wrzamow. Nimble. 1 am very wheamow, 
quoth the old woman when ſhe ſtept into the 
middle of the bittlin. Derb. Prov. 

Wurz, War or Waey, An heifer ; the only 
word uſcd in the Eaſt Riding of Yorkſhire in that 
ſenſe. 

WHEEN-CAT. —— ere cat. Queen, 

in Saxon, was uſed to ſignify the female. Ex. 

2 fugel, a queen fowl, or hen, 

K Wuxkpx. 
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Watzzpexn. A ſimple perſon, W. 

 WreLM. Half of a hollow tree, laid under a 
_ gate-way, to form a paſſage for water. A kind of 

ſubſtitute for an arch. Norf. & Suff. 

WHEINT. Queint, fine. A wheint lad, a fine 
lad. Uſed ironically. C heſh. n dial. Alſo 
cunning, ſubtle. 

WHERRET. A great blow. "IN a back-handed 
ſtroke, called alſo a whiſterpoop. Exm. Sce Whif- 
terpoop. 

WrerrITED, T eazed; q. ferriced. N. 

Warewr. To whiſtle, N. 

Wick. Quick, lively. N. 

 WarreLens. Men who make way for the corpo- 

ration of Norwich, by flouriſhing their ſwords. 

Norf. 
Warnnock, or Kir. A pal to carry milk in. 
N. 


Wuains. Furze. N. 
Wix xER-NEB. A meagre, thin- faced man, with 
a ſharp noſe. Perhaps from ſome bird that feeds 
or is bred among whins. N. 
WrinnerinG. Neighing. Cumb. 
WIK EN ED. Choaked, ſtrangled. N. 
WIRI-ZOUk. A churn that turns round. Derb. 
WulxlrE- wood. Butter- milk, from being made 
in a whirl-bouk. Derb. 
Wulskgr. A baſket ſkuttle, or ſhallow-ped. N. 
Wulskir. A fort of baſket, N. 
WHrsSTERCLISTER: A. ſtroke or blow under the 
ear. + Devonſh, 


W H o 


WulsrERPOOP. A back handed blow. See Wher⸗ 


ret. Hum. 

Wairz. To requite; as, God white you, God 

requite you. Cheſh. Var. dial. White for 
quite. Quite per aphæreſin pro requite. 

WI TE. To blame. You lean all the white off 
yourſelf, you remove all the blame from yourſelf; 
See Wite. f 3 

Wurr-xIB. A rook. Yorkſh. 

WHITHERING. A ſudden great ſound. N. 

WuITTLE. A knife. N. 

Warrwirci, (White witch) A pretended con- 
juror, whoſe power depends on his learning; and 
not from a contract with the devil. Exm. 

Wrrz. To hiſs like hot iron in water. N. 

Wearzzrs. To get any thing away ſlily. N. 

Waroave. To cover or whelm over. Cheſh. We 
will not kill, but whoave. Prov. Spoken of a 

pig or fowl that they have overwhelmed with ſome 
veſſel in readineſs to kill. Ab A. 8. Hwolf, hwalf, 
a covering, or canopy. Verb. Hwalfian, came- 
rare, fornicare. N. 

Wroo! waoo/. An interjection, marking great 
ſurprize. N. „ 1 

Wnook. To ſhake. Cheſh. He whook't at every 
joint. | | | 5 | | 

WrHoT/JEcoMB., What d'ye call him. Exm. 

Wno-wülskix. A whole great drinking -pot, 
who being the Cheſhire dialect for whole, and a 


whiſking ſignifying a black pot, 3 
K 33 | Wiaorrt, 
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Wrortr. Hot. Exm. 

 Way-vors, or FoR wHY vox. Wherefore. 

Wur- CAL. A female, or cow-calf. Cumb. 

Wicker. To neigh, or whinny. Hampſh. Alſo 
a method of caſtrating a ram, by encloſing his teſ- 
ticle within a flit ſtick. Glouc. 

Wrppus. To fret. N. : 

Wrcoss. Strong. A clear pitch'd wigger fellow. 

N. 

WiIXEs, or ika (of the mouth) Corners of the 

mouth. N. 

WILLERN. Peeviſh, wilful. A Saxon Seller, 
willing. 

Wir, or WIxDp-BERRVYV. A bilbury or wortle- 
berry. N. | | 

Wixpzow. To windrow, torake the mown graſs 
into rows, called windrows. Norf. and Suff. 
WIxLV. Quietly. ; 

Wixxvzp. Frighted. Glouc. 

Wisxir. See Whiſket, N. 

Wiray. A willow tree. Glouc. | 

Wirz. To blame. Ab A. S. Pœna, mulcta, 
q. ſupplicium. Chaucer uſeth the word for blame. 

Wizen'p. Dryed, withered. N. 

WIZ z EN. To wither. N. 

Woap MEI. A coarſe hairy ſtuff, np of Icetand 

wool, and brought from thence by. our ſeamen to 

Norfolk and Suffolk. 


WW THEE. | 3 
| Wor worTH Execrations. N. 
Wor BETIDE THEE, © | 


WoGHs 


W #7 


Woch. A wall. Lanc. Ab A. S. Wag, wall. 


Elſewhere in the North, wogh is uſed for woo], 
by a change of the dialect. 

WommEL. An auger. Perhaps a corrupt pro- 
nunciation of wimble. N. | 

WorxNE, or Wun. To dwell, to haunt or fre- 
quent ; as where wun you, where dwell you. Ab 
A. S. Wunian, gewunian. Belg. woonen, Teut. 
wonen, wohnen. : 
Woopstrz. Decayed, or hollow pollards. Alſo 
the month or ſeaſon for felling wood. Eſſ. & Suff. 
Woop-wanTs, Holes in a poſt or piece of timber. 
q. d. places wanting wood. 

Waop. A waſp. Exm. 

Wokk-BRACcO. Work- brittle. Cheſh. Very 
diligent, e or intent on one's work. Var. 

dial. 

Wonkirp. Choaked. winds! In n the A. S. ſig- 
nifies to deſtroy, in which ſenſe we ſhall ſay a dog 
worties ſheep. 

Wounpy. Very great. S. 

WRAXLINO. Wreſtling. Exm. 

WRrEASEL. A weaſel, N. 

Wzrrcur. A carpenter, the only word in uſe in the 
Eaſt Riding of Yorkſhire, for that trade. 

WRINGLE-STREAS. Bents, called alſo windle- 
ſtraws. 

Wursoux. Smart, trimly dreſſed, wert joyous. N. 

Wronc, Crooked, A wrong man or woman. 


Wyre, To blame. See Wite. 
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T APING. Crying in deſpair, lamenting. 
Applied to chickens lamenting the abſence of their 
parent hen. N. | 

YALLOW BEELS, or YAaLLow Boys. Guineas. 

| | Exm. 

Yaxe. One. Yance, once. Var. dial. | 

ARE. Covetous, deſirous, eager. Alſo nimble, 
ready, fit, tickliſh. N. It is uſed alſo in the South. 
Chaucer uſes it for ready, quick, as does alſo 
Shakſpear, in the Tempeſt. Spoken of graſs ar 
paiture, it is freſn, green, &c. 3 
Y ASPEN, or Vs Ex. As much of any thing as 
can be taken up in both hands Joined together. A 
double handful. S. | 
Yare, or YrarT. A gate. N. 

VAD. Head. Exm. 

YEANDER, Yonder, Var. dial. 

YEARDLY. Valde, very, yeardly much, yeardly great. 

YEARNING, The liquor of the rennet uſed in pra- 
ducing curd. 5 
LEATHER. A flexible twig, uſed for binding 
hedges. N. 

Yz/aveLinc, Evening. Exm. 

Yep. Edward. Derb. 

YxenDER, or EEx DER. The forenoon. Derb. 

Pers. Eyes. Exm. 8 
5 II XVII. 


Yeevil, A dung-fork: Exm. 

YELLOW BELLY. A perſon born in the Fens of Lin- 
colnſhire. L. ä 
Yeo. An ewe. Exm. 

VEG NIN O. Noiſy, Perhaps jarring. Exm. 


Yessz. An earth-worm, particularly thoſe called 


dew-worms. W. 


YzrHarD. Edward. Derb. 5 


YETLING. A ſmall iron boiler, N. 

'Yers. Oats. Northumb. 

Yewp, or Yop. Went. Yewing, going. Ab 
A. S. Eode, ivit, iter fecit, conceſſit, he went, 
Chaucher, yed, yeden, yode, eodem ſenſu, 
Spencer alſo, in his Fairy Queen, lib. 1. c. 10. 

He that the blood+red billows, like a wall, 


On either ſide diſparted with his rod. 


Till all his army dry-foot thro? them yod, 
| Speaking of Moſes, 


Ye/wers. Ernbers, hot aſhes. Exm. 
YoLD=-RING. A yellow-hammer. N. 

YoLT. A newt, or eft. Glouc. 

YO TED, or WazstD. Watered. The brewer's grains 
mult be well yoted, or wheſed for the pigs. W. 
YowL, To cry, or howl. N. 

Yoon. Oven. Var. dial. 

Yourn.' A fine old youth, a healthy old man. N, 
YowFTER. To feſter., 

Vo, or YULE-TiDE. Chriſtmas. N. 


Yu-BaTCH. Chriſtmas-batch. Yu-black, gule- 


1 yule-clog, Chriſtmas-block. Yu-games, 
K 4 | Chriſtmas» 
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Chriſtmas-gamess Ab A. S. Cchul. Dan. jule- 
dag, the day of the nativity of Chriſt. This, per- 
haps, from the Latin and Hebrew jubilum. N. 
In farm- houſes, the ſervants lay by a large knotty 
block, for their Chriſtmas-fire, and, during the 
time it laſts, they are entitled, by eum. to ale 
at their meals. N. 

Yvucx. Linc. To itch. Perhaps from the Scotch, 
or from the Dutch jeuchen, joocken. German 
jeucken, or jeucker. | 
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Lats Soft. Gloue. 

Zenner. A week, a ſev'night. Exm. 
Zxss. A pile of fieves in a barn, Exm. 
Zw. A ſow. Exm. 

ZEWNTEEN. Seventeen, Exm. 

Zoo. Urne. En. 

ZIxNILA. A ſon-in-law. Exm. 

Zivz. A ſcythe. Exm. 

Zock. A blow, I geed un a z0ck. W. 
ZowRRSWOPPED. IIl- natured. Exm. 
Zow.. A plough. See Zull, Exm. 
 Zoant. Regularly ſowed. The wheat muſt be 
zown zuant. W. | 
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Ac KNOWN. Acknowledged. N, 
 ARcosts. Ships. N. 

Awns. The beards of wheat or barley; in Eſſex 
called Ails. N. 


-* * 
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Barrow. AM MM 
BaxcH. A horſeway up a hill. N. 
Barr, A gate of a town or city. N. 

Bas HY. Fat, ſwelled. N. 1 
Bearn-TEams. Broods of children: N. 


Barivo WITH CHILD, Breeding, gravid. N. 
bs © . BeIGHT, 


£2 7 


Brrohr (of the elbow) Bending of the elbow. N. 

BxnstL. To beat or bang. Vox ruſtica. Yorkſh, 

BLIENCHES. Faults. N. 

Body. ' A ſimpleton. N. 

BoLLincs. Pollards. Trees whoſe heads and 
branches are cut off. | ” 

Brat. A coarſe apron, a rag. Linc. 

Baron. A kind of hound. N. 

BRAUCHRWHAM. A diſh made of cheeſe, eggs, 

bread and butter, boiled rogether. Lanc. 


Broach $STzzPLE. A pyramidical ſpire, from its 


being pointed like a broach or ſpit. N. 


@ 


(; ANT. To recover or mend. N, A health 
to the good woman canting; i. e. recovering after 
lying in. N. | 

CRAUNDLER. A candleſtick, from chandelier. 

CHuSHEREL, A whoremaſter, a debauched fel- 
low. S. 5 

Corksuarz. A companion. . 

Cogsk. A dead body. 

Crrau. To glue together, or faſten a ching with 
glue. Linc. 1 

CLumMPs, CLUMPST. i. e. 8 idle, lazy, 
unhandy. Linc. My hands are clumpſt with 
cold. My hands are benumbed. 

Crurs, or Cots. Burdock. N. 
Coor. 
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Coop. A muck-coop, or lime-coop, a cloſe cart 
or waggon for carrying lime, &c. N. 
Corrisn. Moroſe. Norf. See Coarkv. 


Court. A ws. 3 
Cranks; Offices. S. 


Dear N. Solitude. N. 

Do. To pour. Vide leck. N. | 

Dicur. To dight, to foul, or dirty one. Cheſh; 
Perhaps uſed ironically. 

Dowpinner. The afternoon. Yorkſh. 

Dore. To put off. Doff your hat. W. 

Dor. A cockchafer. W. 

DouxpRIN S. Afternoon drinkings, or luncheon. 

Derb. 


Dwi NE. To waſte gradually. Hence to dwindle. 
N. 
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| Leſt. Ennemis he come, leſt he 
come. Sometimes pronounced nemis. Suff. 
Ersm. The ſame as Eddiſh. See EppiSn.. 
EY ZBRKERS, Eyelids. N. 
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Far RY-SPARKS, or SxzL-rirs, Electric 
| ſparks, often ſeen on clothes at night. Kent. 
Fav. A paw or claw. N. | 
FancasT. A marriageable maid. Norf. 
Fakk. A fare of pigs, all the pigs brought forth 
by a ſow at one birth, a farrow. S. 
FraBES. Gooſeberries. See FEABERRIES. N. 
Fert, To perſuade, or endeavour to perſuade. 
| | Norf. 
FzLr, A hill or mountain. N. 
Fenny. Mouldy. Kent. 
FIN N ERV. See Fenny, W. 
FzssinG. Forcing or obtruding a thing on one, 
Fracs. The ſurface of the earth, or upper turf, 
which they pare off to burn in denſhiring land. 
1 Norf. 
FLarre. To 3 or ſcare. S. : 
Fr ask ET. A long ſhallow baſker. Common. 
FLieGurs, Young birds, juſt fledged. S. 
Fo1son, or FIZ ox. The nature, juice or moiſture 
of the graſs, or other herbs, the heart or ſtrengtlr 
of it, 8. | 
FooTING-TIME. The time when a lying-in wo- 
man gets up. Norf. 5 
Fos ral. A way leading from the hide to a 
great houſe. Norf. 


1 
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 FrxameorLD. Peeviſh, croſs, fietful, froward. S* 
FR ASE. To break. Norf. 

FxEELEOE. Privilege, immunity. N. 
FroBLyY-MoBLY. Indifferently well. S. 

Faosn. A frg . 
FROwWER. An edged tool, uſed in cleaving lathes. 


G 


1 Slim, ſlender. C. 
GATTRIDOGE- TREE. Prickwood. S. 
GATTRIDGE-BERRIES. Louſe-berries. S. 
GAus TER. See GOYSTER. 
F 
GLAf FER, or GLAvER. To flatter, N. 
GLaTTon, Welch flannel. N. 
Gl, or GIEE. To ſquint. 
Goor. A ditch. Linc, Hence gully and gul- 
let. Var, . | | 
 Goom. To graſp or claſp. N. In Yorkſhire to 
obſerve, or look at, or ſtare ; pronounced Gavum, 
and Gauvx. | 
Goost-cRass, Gooſe-tanſy, argentina, or auſcri- 
na Nj 1 
GRrEaTHLY. Handſomely, towardly In greath, 
F | . 
GRIO. Health. Shropſh. 
GRISTVYV. Ugly. From grize, ſwine. Alſo black 
and white, or grey. N. | 

| „ GUIZENR. 


HA OD I 

Gutz zwo. Spoken of tubs or barrels that leak f 
through drought. N. a ; 
GyesIts. Springs that break forth ſometimes on 
the Woulds of Yorkſhire; looked UPON as a prog- 
noſtic of 1 ſcarcity. MN. | 4 
Haczs TE. A magpie. Kent. | = | 


Har. An iron inſtrument for hanging a pot over 
the ite. 8. See TRAMMEL, | 
Hayepa. Hap ye, think you. N. 
HaRE. To affright, or make wild. S. Hence 
harum-ſcarum, or ſtarum. 
Harxns. Brains. Cumb. 
 Harr. A ſea harr, a tempeſt rifing at ſea. Linc. 
HATTLE. Wild, ſkittiſh, miſchievous. Tie the 
hattle kye by the horn. N. 
Haver. Oats. 
Haw. A cloſe. Kent. 
HawIM, or HELM. Stubble gathered aber "the 
corn is houſed, Alfo peaſe ſtraw, S. 
Heasy. Hoarſe. N. 
Hiz. To make haſte, S. 
Hinz. Hence. L. 
Hoppy. Well, pleaſant, in 12275 ſpirits. I'm 
pretty hoddy. S. | 126 - 
Hopmanpop, 'Afhell-ſnail, S. 


Hoc. A ſheep of a year old. N, Sometimes 


5 HorT. A wood. 9. 


How. A narrow iron rake without teeth. C, 


Joucorrmar. A quagmire. W, 


KEEvE. To keeve a cart, to overthrow it. N. 


"Kensz, The furrow made in a board by the 8 


EE 


called hoggrel. 


HokRNICLE. A hornet. S. 

HoTacoz. To move nimbly, ſpoken of the tongue; 
you hotagoe your tongue. S. | 

Hover GROUND. Light ground, 8. 

Hummtr. To begin to neigh. S. 

Huncn. A great hunch. A piece of bread, S. 

Huncuzer, A diminutive of hunch. 


s 
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K 
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K EALE. Acoldor cough, Linc, 
KEDOE. Briſk, lively. S. 


KELTER, or KILTER, Frame, order, condition. N. 
Hence helters-kelter, a corruption of helter, to Ml 
hang, and kelter, order; 1. e. hang order, or in i 
defiance of order. In good kelter, in good caſe or 
condition. | 

KenLe, A kerle of veal or mutton, a loin of . 
meats. | | 


*K 4 Kincrow, 


11 


Krporow. A place for keeping a 8 calf, 

= | | Cheſh, 
Kireniness-BREAD. Thin, ſoft oat-cakes, * 

of thin batter. N. 

KITE. A belly. Cumb. 

Krick. To klick vp, to catch up. ne: 

KnackzR, See NACKER. 

KNOLLES. Turnips. Kent. 

L CK. To diſpraiſe. S. 

Lammz. To beat. N. 

LAVE. The ſame as lowe, in the North, the flame 
of a fire, but more particularly uſed for the flame 
of charcoal, or any other burnt coal. 

LAP, or LIB. Half a buſhel. Suſſ. In Eſſex 

a a lib is a baſket for carrying ſeed-corn. 

LrETEN, You Pretend to be, Cheſh. You are 
not ſo mad as you leeten you. | 

LR, or Lew. Calm, under the wind, ſhelter. S. 

Lee, or Ltvz. Willingly, I had as leef not go. S. 

Leer. A three or four way * a place where three 
or four ways meet. 8 | 

 LeTcn, or Ltcn. ' A veſſel for holding aſhes, for 
the proceſs of making lye for waſhing a buck. S. 

LiBetET. A great cudgel uſed to knock down fruit 
from the trees, and to throw at cocks. Kent. 


Lirr. A ſtile that wy” be opened * 
| Norf. 


. 9 „ ee, Us 
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Lizen'D. Lion corn. q leſſened, lank, or 
ſhrunk corn. S. 

Loro. Long it hither, reach it hiker. Suff. 

Loom. A tool or inſtrument in general. Cheſh. 
Any utenſil, as a tub. 

Loop. A rail of pales or bars joined oath like a 
gate, and moveable at pleaſure. S. Alſo in the 
north, a hinge of a door. 

Lokk r. q. Lord. Gaffer. Lady, gammer, "old 
in the Peak of Derbyſhire. 

LLouspy. Sluggiſh, from the French word . 
Dr. Heylin, in his Geography, will have lourdon, 
for a ſluggiſh lazy fellow, to be derived from Lord 
Dane, for that the Danes, when they were maſters 
here, were diſtributed ſingly into private houſes, 
and in each called Lord Dane, who lorded it there, 
and lived ſuch a ſlothful, idle life. 

LVYNCHETT. A green balk or interval to divide 


lands: 8. 
M 


M A D. An earth worm. Eſſ. From the 
German Maden. | | | 
Mzac, or Mak. A peaſe-hook. El, 
Mrarn. Option, preference. Linc. 
MEaTcHLEy. Perfectly well. S. 
MERRVYBAUEs. A cold poſſet. N. 
MiLwyx. Greenfiſn. Lanc. 
I e D, or Merx'D, To be troubled or diſturbed 


in mind. 8. 
Misac rr. 


OD 4 3; 


Misacarr. Miſtaken, miſgiven. S. 

Muck. Moiſt, wet. Lincolnſhire. Elſewhere 
muck ſignifies dung or ſtraw laid to rot, which is 
; uſually very moiſt, whence wet as muck, 
Mucxson ve To THe Huckxson. Dirty up to the 
knuckles. S. 5 
Mocwogr. Wormwood. N, 

Mulch. Straw, half rotten. 8. 


N 
Nas The ſumniit of a rock or mountain. N. 
Nair. A nail of beef, eight pounds. S. oj 
'Nearre. Lincoln. In ule for neather. Ab A. S. 
Nerran, Poſterior. | 


: NzewinG. Yeaſt, or barm. Eff. 
Nusn'p. Starved in bringing up. S. 


(Ol. D LAND. Ground that has lain long un- 
tilled, and juſt plowed up. The ſame in Eſſex is 
called new lands. 

Oez-Land. Ground plowed up. every eta 
that is looſe and open. S. 

OE, or ORE-WwEED. Seca-weed,, or ſea-wrac, uſed 
for manuring land. S. and W. + 

Oxnporns. Afternoon's ne Corrupted 

from onedrins. Cumb. 4 
Ousr, or OAs T. A kiln for drying hops. Kent. 

Called in the weſt, an eaſt. 
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(Wuorres. Cloyed, glutted, S. 


Q U © 
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Pa „ woman's ruff. N. 


Pas. Brains. A mad-paſh, a mad- brains. Cheſh. 
PAx- wax. The tendon of the neck. Norf. 

PEASE-BOLT. Peaſe-ſtraw, Eſſ. 

Prrricoar. In ſome places uſed fora man's waiſt- 
coat. Ray. 

Pirch. A bar of iron, for making holes in the 
ground by pitching it. S. | 

Pray. To play, to boil, ſpoken of a kettle, por, 
or other veſſel full of liquor. Playing hot, boiling 
hot. In Norfolk they pronounce it plaw. Var. 
dial, ; | | | | 

Pluu. Very. Plum pleaſant, very pleaſant. Kent, 

PLump. When the paths after rain are almoſt dry, 
they are ſaid to be plump. Kent. 

Posz. A running of the head or noſe, from a 

cold. S. 


Povp. A boil or ulcer. 8. 


PRTOOGE. A ſmall pitcher. As 


PRINT. Print ſtar, or moon-light, clear-ſtar, or 


moon- light. Kent. 
Pookzrs. Neſts of caterpillars. S. 


* 
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5 R ID DLE. An oblong ſort of ſieve, uſed to 

I clean corn; fo called becauſe it 3 it of the ſoil 
or dirt. 

RipDLE-CAKEs. Thick, ſour oaten ks n 
differ little from that which is called hand-hoven- 
bread, having but little leaven and being kneeded 
ſtiffer. N. 

RIP PER. A higler, pedder, dorſſer, or badger. S. 

Rrsix G. Yeaſt, barm-good. S. 

| Rovcnincs, Gernot, Aftermaths. 8. 

Ruz. To ſift. W. ; 

RyxnTyz. By your leave, ſtand handſomely ; as, 
Nynt you witch, quoth Beſſe Locket to her mother. 

Cheſh. Prov. 
S 


Same or SEAME. Gooſe-greaſe lard, or 
any other kind of fat. S. 
SammoDiTHU. Tell me how you do. Norf. 
Saux TER. To ſaunter about. Some derive this 
from ſans terre, a perſon without houſe or home; 
or ſaincte terre, the holy land, becauſe, in the 
time of the cruſades, many vagabonds went ſaun- 
tering from place to place, upon pretence of hav= 
ing taken, or intending to take the croſs. 
Say or IT, Taſte it. S. From the French word 


eſſayer. 8 3 | 
CE. SoorkRTorr. 


SKK 
SoopPERLOIT. A time of idleneſs or relaxation, 
play-time. S. s | 
SEAME OF CORN, Eight buſhels, or a quarter. S. 
SEAME OF woop. A horſe-load. S. 
Szar. Dry, oppoſed to green, ſpoken only of 
wood or the parts of plants. S. 
Szw. To go ſew, to go dry, ſpoken of a cow. S. 
SHAWLE. A ſhovel to winnow withal, S. Per- 
haps a contraQlion of ſhovel. : 
SHIMPER. To ſhine. S. 
Snower. A blind for a cow's eyes, made of wood. 
S8. 
Stuck. The huſk of a walnut, or ſhell of a bean. 


” S. 
SHUGGY-SHEW. A ſwing. N. 


Syun. To fave. 8. 
Sic, Urine, chamberlye. S. 


SiILE, Filth, becauſe it uſually files or ſubſides to. 
the bottom. 


Srzzixd. Yeſt. 8. | 
| S1ZE OF BREAD, AND CUE OF BREAD. Cambridge. 
The one ſignifying half the other, one fourth part 
of a halfpenny loaf, cue being Q. the abbreviation 
of a quarter, and ſize comes from ſcindo. I cut. 
SKEELING, An ifle or bay of a barn.” S. 
SKID, Toſkid a wheel, to prevent its turning in 
going down a ſteep hill, to drag it. Kent. 
Skip, or SkKtp, A baſket, A bee-ſkep, a bee- 
hire.” $..- : 
SxRow. Surly, dogged, uſed moſtly adverbially. 
SLAPPEL., 


— = Ts 
| SLavprt. A piece, part, or portion. S. 
Sw AG. A ſnail. S. 
SnasTE. The burnt wick of a candle. 8. 
SNATHE. The handle of a ſcythe. S. 
SNOG MALT. Smooth malt, with few combs. N . 
Sol LAR, or Sol AR. An upper chamber or loft. S. 
| SPICK AND SPAN NEW. Every part new. S. Some 
derive this from a ſpear, the head of which was 
vulgarly called the ſpike, the handle or ſtaff, the 
ſpan ; ſo that ſpick and ſpan new, was both head 
and ſtaff, that is, the whole weapon new, 
Sperr, or Spzxvr. A cow-paſs. Kent. 
Spur-way. A bridle-way through any ground, 1 
paſſage for a horſe by right of cuſtom. S. 
Spukk. To ſpurk up, to ſpring, ſhoot, or riſe 
up briſkly. . 80 
SovaT. To bruiſe or make flat by letting fall, ac 
tive. 8. ph. + OG 
SquaTTED. Splaſhed with mire or dirt. Kent. 
SeviRM. To vriggle and twiſt about briſkly, after 
the manner of an ee}, it is uſually ſpoken of that 
fiſh. S. | ; 
Starr. A ſtaffe of cocks. A pair of cocks. S. 
STAM-woop. The roots of trees, ſtubbed up. 8. 
Sraxk. A dam, or bank to ſtop water. S. | 
STEAL. The ſteal of any thing, the handle. S. 
- SroLy, Dirty, diſorderly. A ſtoly houſe, a clut- 
tered or diſorderly houſe. ” 
 STounD. A little while, a ſmall portion of time. 
e | Sr 
STRAFT, 
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STRAFT. Angered, angrily. Norf. 
SrRIO. The foot ſtalk of any fruit. S. The ſtrig 


of acherry. f 
STUCKLING. An apple-pie, or paſty. S. 
SrurNET. A poſnet, or ſkillet. S 
STULL, A luncheon, a great piece of bread, cheeſes 


or other victuals. S. 
STuRRY. Inflexible, ſturdy, ſtiff, S. 
STUT, A gnat. W. 


I AUM. To ſwoon. 


Tzcay, (i. e.) Touchy, peeviſh, croſs, apt tv be 


angry. S. | 

TEN. Angry. N. From the Saxon tynan, 0 
provoke, ſtir, anger or enrage. 

THrar-caxts., The ſame with bannocks. N. See 
BANNOCKS. 5 | 
Trarky, Very tharky, very dark. S. 

TREBES, or Tha PES. Gooſeberries. Norf. 
ThokrsH. Slothful, ſluggiſn. Norf. 
THRODDEN, To grow, thrive, encreaſe, N. 


\ ELLING. Plowing up the turf or upper 


ſcrface of the ground, to lay in heaps to burn. S. 
VzirH. Etherings, or windings of hedges. S. 
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y Y ELLING (of whey) it is heating it 
ſcalding hot, to take off the curds. S. Welling; 
or walling, is old Engliſh for boiling. 

Weis, or Wars. A pool of water or pond. S. 

Wrrrzp. Grown acid, ſpoken of wort. Norf. 

WHICKET FOR WHACKET, or QUITTEE FOR or. 
TEE. An equivalent, quid pro quo. Kent, 

Wurrrrz. A double blanker, worn by the Weſt 
cquatry-women over their ſhoulders, like cloaks. 

- W. 

een. A ſhare of a huſband's eſtate, 
enjoyed by widows in Suſſex, over and above their 
jointure. 5 

Wrmumsz. To wimme, to winnow. S. 


WizzLt. To get any thing away lily. N. 
Woopcock-s01L, Ground that hath a ſoil undet 


the turf, that looks of a woodeock colour, and 18 


not good. 8. 
* 


V UD. A 5 a jade. N. as 
VI Ts. Young ſows, who have not had pigs. N. 
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ENGL AMY 


In compliance with Fuller's ar- 
rangement, I ſhall begin with thoſe 
| Proverbs which have reference to the 
whole kingdom ; many of theſe, I 
muſt obſerve, are by no means com- 
plimentary, but ſeem formed by fo- 
reigners from prejudice and miſin- 
formation, 2 


When 


EN & LL 4M 
When our Lady falls in our Lord's lap, 


Then England beware a | ſad clap, 
miſhap, 
Ali, 


2 Then let the clergyman look to his cap. 


This is ſuppoſed to be a kind of popiſh prophe>» 
tical menace, coined ſince the reformation, intima- 
ting that the Virgin Mary, offended at the Engliſh 
natjon, for aboliſhing the worſhip offered her before 
that event, waited for an opportunity of revenge, 
and when her day, the twenty-fifth of March, 
chanced to fall on the ſame day with Chriſt's re- 
ſurrectzan, then ſhe, ſtrengthened by her ſan's aſ- 
fiſtance, would inflict ſome remarkable puniſhment 
on the kingdom. This conjunction it was calcu- 
lated would happen in the year 1722, but we do 
not learn that any thing enſued in conſequence 
thereof, either to the nation, or the caps or wigs of 
the clergy. 


When Hempe is ſpun, 
England is undone. 


This was another popiſh prediction, edited before 
the defeat of the Armada. The word hemp is 
formed of the letters H. E. M. P. E. the initials 
of Henry, Edward, Mary, Philip and Elizabeth, 
and ſuppoſed to threaten, that after the reigns of 
thoſe princes, England would be loſt, 1. e. con- 
quered. Fuller remarks, that to keep this ſaying 


© WG h A N D. 


in countenance, it may pretend to ſome truth, for, 
on the death of Elizabeth, and acceſſion of King 
James I. the kingdom, by its junction with Scot- 
land, took the title of Great Britain, by royal pro- 
clamation, and thereby the name ef England was, 
in one ſenſe loſt. Some interpreted this diſtich 
more literally, ſuppoſing it meant, that when all 
the hemp in England was expended, there would 
be an end of our naval force, which would in- 


deed be fact, if no more could be procured. 
When the black fleet of Norway is come 


and gone, 
England build houſes of lime and Wn 
For after, wars you ſhall have none. 


This likewiſe ſeems to have a prophetic mean- 
ing, if one could but find it out. Fuller ſuppoſes 
it alludes to the Spaniſh armada, and quotes Sir 
Francis Bacon to prove that the ſur-name of the 
| King of Spain was Norway; but, ſuppoſing it was, 
nothing is explained by it; the number of wars in 
which England has been ſince engaged, as well ci- 
vil as foreign, ſhew that this prophecy was dictated 


Ki a lying ſpirit. 
England i is a ringing iſland, 


Fuller ſays it is fo called by foreigners, as having 
more bells f in number, greater in ſize, and better 


tuned bells than wy other country in Europe, Italy 
not 


E N & + A I B. 


not excepted ; although Nola, the place where 


bells are ſaid to have been firſt invented and made, 


and whence they took their name, is in that coun- 
try. Whether theſe aſſertions are ſtrictly true, is a 
ſubject to be diſcuſſed by the Society of e 


Youths, 


When the ſand feeds the clay England cries 
well-a-day, Oh ew An J. 

But when the clay feeds the land, it is merry 
with England, 


The clay lands in England, are to thoſ of a 


ſandy ſoil, as five to one, and equally, or more fer- 
tile. If, from a wet ſeaſon, the ſandy lands ſuc- 
ceed, and the clay lands miſs, only one fifth of the 
crop is produced that there would have been, had 
the contrary happened; this, as the proverb ex- 
preſſes, is a national misfortune, 


England were but a fling, 


Save for the crooked ſick and the grey- -gooſe | 


Pg 


That is, England would be but a loſt land, 


or not tenable, 15 it not for the bow and ar- 


rows. 
This was a 2 * in praiſe of archery, in u which 
| the Engliſh formerly excelled, but the many battles 


gained by them, ſince the invention of gunpowder, 


ſhew 


3 
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ſhew they are now as terrible to their eneniies 
with the ſtrait tube, as formerly with the crooked 


ſtick. 


England i is the paradiſe of women, hell of 
horſes, and purgatory of ſervants. 


The liberty allowed to women in England, the 
portion aſſigned by law to widows, out of their huſ- 
band's goods and chattels, and the politeneſs with 
which all denominations of that ſex are in general 
treated, join to eſtabliſh the truth of this part of the 
proverb. | 


The furious manner in which people ride on the 
road, horſe-racing, hunting, the cruelties of poſt- 
illions, ſtage-coachmen, and carmen, with the ab- 
ſurd mutilations practiſed on that noble and uſeful 
animal, all but too much prove the truth of 
this part of the adage. But, that this country 
is the purgatory of ſervants I deny; at leaſt, if it 
ever was, it is not ſo at preſent ; I fear they are 
rather the cauſe of bringing many a maſter t to that 
legal purgatory a gaol. 


A Famine in England begins at the Horſe- 
manger. | 

If oats fail, there 1s generally a bad crop of every 

other kind of ns throughout this kingdom, indeed 

oatmeal 
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Gatmeal makes a grear part of the food ot the pooret 
fort of 4 in the north. 


The king of England is the king of devils. 


The German emperor is termed the king of 
kings, becauſe he has many princes under him ; 
the king of Spain, the king of men; from the 
chearful obedience ſhewn him by his ſubjects ; the 
king of France, the king of aſſes, from the patience 
of his people in bearing all the loads he is pleaſed to 
lay upon them; but why the king of England is 
ſtiled the king of devils, is not ſo apparent, unleſs 
on account of the conſtant jealouſy Engliſhmen 
have of their governors, and their aptneſs to take 
fire at even the legal exertions of prerogative. 


The Engliſh are the Frenchmens' apes. 


However true this might formerly have been, the 
caſe is at preſent quite altered, and we have now, in 
our turn, the honor, if it is any, of dictating the mode 
to the French. It has moreover been obſerved, that 
the Engliſh have at all times been rather improvers 
of French faſhions, than mere ſervile imitators of 
them, as may be inſtanced in the article of ruffles, 
which, though a Gallic invention, was much im- 


proved by the Engliſh addition of the ſhirt. 


Long 
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Long beards heartleſs, painted hoods witleſs, 


Gay coats graceleſs, make England thriftleſs. 


This ſatirical diſtich is ſaid to have been made 


by the Scotch, in the reign of King Edward II. 


when elated with their victory at Stirling; it how- 
ever ſerves to give us ſome inſight into the dreſs 
of thoſe times, ſhewing that the Engliſh then 
wore their beards, and hoods inſtead of caps ; theſe 
hoods, Fuller ſays, were ſtained with a kind of co- 
lour in a middle way between dying and painting, 


| whence painter-ſtainers have their name. That 
line which accuſes the Engliſh of being heartleſs, 


was confuted at the battles of Flodden-Field, and 
Muſsleborough. As to the graceleſsneſs of the gay 
coats, I fear the caſe is not at preſent much mended ; 


probably we ſhould not find much grace, of the 


kind here meant, among the beaux of the preſent 
generation, | | 


The Engliſh glutton. 


This is another foreign ſarcaſm ariſing from the 
envy of thoſe who are obliged to ſatisfy their appe- 
tites with ſoup-maigre, frogs and roots, inſtead of 
roaſt beef, pork, veal, mutton, and lamb. Ir is 
confidently aſſerted by many accurate obſervers, 
that with reſpect to quantity, foreigners greatly ex- 
ceed the Engliſh in the article of eating, but that 
the Engliſh conſume more animal food. 

Engliſh 
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Englith poke pudding. 


A jocular appellation given by the Scotch to the 
Engliſh, alluding to that national diſh a plum- 
pudding. Poke ſignifies a bag, ſo that the ſum 
and ſubſtance of the title is an Engliſh bag-pud- 
An Engliſh bug. 


This is an Iriſh nick-name for an Engliſhman, 
founded on the e that the Engliſh firſt 
brought bugs into Ireland. 5 


England is a little garden full of very ſour 
weeds. 


This is ſaid to have been an obſervation frequent- 
ly in the mouth of Louis XIV. during the victori- 
ous Duke of Marlborough's campaigns. 


He that England will win, 
Muft with Ireland firſt begin, 


Ireland furniſhes England with a number of able 
men, both ſoldiers and ſailors, and likewiſe beef, 
pork, butter, and other proviſions, for victualling 
our fleets and forei an garriſons; if theſe ſupplies 
were cut off, by that country being in the hands of 
an enemy, it would be extreme! y detrimental 20 


* | 1 In 


r 
3 
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In England a buſhel of March duſt is worth 


a king's ranſom, 


England ee chiefly of clay lands, a dry 
March makes them bkar great crops of corn; 


Wherefore, if in that month, the weather is ſo dry 


as to make the roads duſty, the kingdom will be 
benefited to the amount of a king” s ranſom, which, 

according to the price paid for King Richard I. to 
the Emperor Germany, was one hundred thouſand 
pounds. 


England a good land and a bad people. 


This, according to Fuller, is another French 


proverb, no better founded than many of the pre- 


ceding, and perhaps, like ſeveral of them, ſquint- 
ing a little at the reformation. 


The High Dutch pilgtims when they beg do 
ſing; the Frenchmen whine and cry ; the 
Spaniards curſe, ſwear andblaſpheme the 
Iriſh and Engliſh ſteal. 


This is a Spaniſh proverb, and may poſſible be 
founded in truth. Pilgrims, gypſies, and other va- 
gabonds, not being very ſcrupulous obſervers of the 
diſtinctions of property. 


in 


L. 


„ 
In ſettling an iſland, the firſt buildin g erected 
by a Spaniard will be a church, by a 


Frenchman a fort, by a Dutchman a 
warehouſe, and by an Engliſhman an ale- 


houſe. 


This proverb was meant to ſhew the ſtriking 
traits in the different national characters of the peo- 
ple here mentioned ; thoſe of the Spaniards are de- 
votion and bigotry, of the French military ar- 


rangements, of the Dutch commerce, and the Engliſh 


OPIN. 


John Bull. 


A name commonly uſed to ſignify an Engliſh- 
man, from Dean Swift's ludicrous Hiſtory of Eu- 
rope, wherein the people of England are perſonified 
under that appellation ; the ſovereigns of Auſtria, 


France, Spain, by thoſe of Squire South, Louis Ba- 


boon, and Strut; the Republick of Holland by the 
name of Nick Frog. 


Jack roaſt beef. 
A jocular name given by the French to Engliſh- 


men, who, as many of them ſuppoſe, cannot exiſt 


without roaſt beef, plum pudding and punch; 
which liquor they term contradiction, from being 
compounded of lemon to make it ſour, and ſugar to 
make it ſweet, water to make it weak, and ſpirits 
to make i it ſtrong. 


The 


C 


The Vicar of Bray will be Vicar of Bray fill. 


Fuller, in | is quaint manner, thus explains this 
faying, Bray, village, well known in. this country, 
ſo called from the Bibroces, a kind of ancient Bri- 
tons, inhabiting thereabouts. The vivacious Vi- 
car hereof, living under King Henry VIII. King 
Edward VI. Queen Mary, and Queen Elizabeth, 
was firſt a papiſt, then a proteſtant, then a papiſt, 
then a proteſtant again. He had ſeen ſome martyrs 
burnt (two miles off) at Windſor, and found this 
fire too hot for his tender conſcience. This Vicar 
being taxed by one for being a turncoat, and an 
unconſtant changeling ; not ſo, ſaid he, for I al- 
ways keep my principle, which 1s this, to live and 
die the Vicar of Bray, Such are many, now-a-days, 
who, though they cannot turn the wind, will turn 
their mills, and fer them ſo, that whereſoever it 
bloweth, their griſt ſhall certainly be grinded.” 
The Vicar. of Bray has fince been modernized in a 
well-written ſong, wherein his verſatility is brought 
down to later times. The ſame ſtory is often told. 
as having happened to the Vicar of Bray, near Bray- 
head, in Ireland. 


He is a repreſentative of Barkſhire. 


A vulgar Joke on any one afflicted with a cough, 
which is here termed barking. 
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ciara 
As plain as Dunſtable road. 


At the time when this ſaying was. firſt i in uſe, the 
high roads of England were not what they are at 
0 ſo that of Dunſtable, being the great high 
way to the north, compared with the generality of 
roads, was conſpicuouſly fine and broad. 


Down- right Dunſtable. 


Said to expreſs a plain, ſimple, honeſt perſon, 
dievoid of any turns or duplicity in their character. 
A compariſon with the ſtraightneſs and opennels of 


that road. 
As crooked as Crawley brook. 


This is a nameleſs brook ariſing about Wooburn, 
running by Crawley, and falling immediately into 
the Ouſe, a river much more remarkable than this 
brook, for its frequent turnings and windings, for 
in its courſe it runs over eighty miles, in a linear 
diſtance of only eighteen. 


The bailiff of Bedford 1s coming. 


The Ouſe, or Bedford river, is in Cambridge- 
ſhire called the bailiff of Bedford, hecauſe, when 
ſwoln with rain in the winter-time, by over-flow- 
ing, it carries off the cattle, 8c. on the Iſle of Ely 


and adjacent low rounds, ſo that this laying Was a 
warming, 
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warning to drive off the cattle, &c. leſt they ſhould 
be diſtrained by the bailiff of Bedford; i. e. the river 


Ouſe. By draining the fens, this bailiff s power has 
been ſuperſeded. 


BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. 


Buckinghamſhire bread and beef. 


This county does not ſeem to have been particular- 
ly famous for either bread or beef. Fuller ſays only 
that the former was as fine, and the latter as fat, as in 


any other country. Probably this was only written 
to give a rhyme to the following line: 


_— if you beat a buſh, 'tis odds you'll 


ſtart a thief. 


Buckinghamſhire was, in old times, quite a fo- 


reſt, and a harbor for thieves, till Leofſtane, Ab- 
bot of St. Alban's, cauſed them to be cut down. 
This proverb, from the expreſſion, it's odds, ſeerns 
hardly old enough to have any reference to that 
circumſtance, as it is doubtful whether our anceſtors 


were then ſufficiently advanced in the ſcience of 


gaming, to calculate odds. 


An old. man who weds a buxom 2 | 
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BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. 


In all likelihood the 89 of this proverb, by 
A freeman of Buckiogham, meant a cuckold ; an 
event, it muſt be confeſſed, under thoſe circum- 
ſtances, much within the chapter of poſlibiliries. | 


CAMBRIDGESHIRE. 
2 Cambridgeſhire oaks. 


- Willows are ſo called, as a reflection on this 
county for its marſhy ſoil, where only thoſe trees 
will grow ; this is however not true'of the 1 ä 


county. 


Cambridge requires all to be nope, 


Gre interpret this to allude to the college com- 
mons, or meſs, where all pay alike; others ſup- 
poſe it expreſſes that among ſtudents of the ſame 
* n an fortune give no 1 


Cambeid geſhire condela;.. 


The ne of this proverb i is very obſcure. 
F uller ſays a camel is uſed proverbially, to lignity 
an awkward, ungain animal ; ſcholars, long re- 
ſident in college, are not famous for the el 
neſs of their addreſs, probably it was from this the 
gownſinen of Cambridge might be called camels, a 


term by no means diſhonorable, as proving they 


have 


CAMBRIDGESHIRE. 


have attended to Euclid more than to their danc- 
ing-maſters. Some have ſuppaled this term to 
have originated from the Fen- men, ſtalking through 
the marſhes on their ſtilts, who then, by the appa- 
rent length of their legs, ſomewhat reſemble the 
camel. Ray's ſuppoſition that, “ this nick-name 
was groundleſsly faſtened on his countrymen, be- 
cauſe the firſt three letters are the ſame in Cam- 
bridge and camel, ſeems ta have very little reaſon 
to un 2 It, 


A boiſten TS and a Cambridge maſter of 


arts, are a couple of creatures that will give 


way to nobady. 


This proverb, Fuller ſays, is found in a letter 
written to George Bruin, in his Theatre of Cities, 
and is produced againſt the univerſity of Cam- 
bridge by Twine, an Oxford Antiquary. It un- 
doubtedly conveys a reflection on the politeſſe of 
the maſters of arts of that learned body, but as this 
was written a long time ago, it is to be hoped that 
the more poliſhed manners of the times, have ſofe⸗ 
ened that judged hauteur. 


An Henry ſophiſter. 


Fuller, and from him Ray, ſays, © So are they 
called, who, after four years ſtanding in the uni- 


verſity, ſtay themſelves from commencing 8 
„„ or 
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CAMBRIDGESHIRE. 


of arts, to render them (in ſome colleges) more ca- 
pablẽ of preferment. Several reaſons are aſſigned 
for their name. 


That tradition is ſenſeleſs, and inconſiſtent with 
by princely magnificence, of ſuch who fancy, that 
King Henry the Eighth, coming to Cambridge, : 
ſtaid all the ſophiſters a year, who expected a year's 
grace ſhould have been given unto them; more 

probable it is, becauſe that king is commonly 
conceived of great ſtrength and ſtature, that theſe. 
ſophiſtæ Henriciani were elder and bigger than the 
others. The truth is this, in the reign of King 
Henry the Eighth, after the deſtruction of mona- 
ſteries, learning was at a loſs, and the univerſity, 
(thanks be to God more ſcared than hurt) ſtood at 
a gaze what would become of her, hereupon many 
_ ſtudents. ſtaid themſel ves, tho, three, ſome four 
years, as who would ſee how their degrees (beſcke 
they took them) ſhould be rewarded and main- 


by tained. 


T wittle twattle, drink up your ö 


This proverb, ſays Ray, had its original in Cam- 
bridge, and is ſcarce known elfewhere. The 
meaning is evidently a  reproof to any one who d1- 
greſles from the ſubje& on which he + was ſpeaking, 


ee Ry 
FL go on with what you + are abour, | | v 
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CAMBRIDGESHIRE. 


A Barawell ague. 


The venereal diſeaſe. Barnwell is a village near 


Cambridge, famous for the reſidence of the women 
of plrafure attending the univerſity. | 


Cheſhire chief of men. 


The lion was here the Swank This ns" 
was in all likelihood made by a Cheſhire-man, and 
relates to ſome privilege of marching or fighting in 
the van, in the ancient border conflicts with the 
Wm... | 
Better wed oyer the mixon than over the 

moor. | 


It is better to take a wif born near one's own 


dunghill; i.e. hauſe, than to marry a ſtranger 
from afar off. By marrying a neighbour, the cha- 
racters and qualities of the parties are better known 
to each other, than they can be when a match takes 
place between a pair, educated and living at a di- 
5 ſtange from each other. 


In Cheſhire there are Lees as plenty as fleas, 
and as many Davenports as dogs-tails. 
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The names of Lee and Davenport are extremely 
common in this county, the former is, however, 
variouſly ſpelt, as Lee, Lea, Leigh, Ley, &c. 


When the daughter is ſtolen, ſhut Pepper- 
gate. 5 


Pepper-gate was a poſtern, on the eaſt ſide. 
of the city of Cheſter. The mayor of the 
city having his daughter ſtolen away by a young 
man, through that gate, whilſt ſhe was playing at 
ball with the other maidens, his worſhip, out of 

' revenge, cauſed it to be cloſed up. A bad parody 
of, when the ſteed is ſtolen, ſhut the ſtable-door. 


To feed like a freeholder of Macclesfield, 
| who has neither corn nor hay at Michael- 
mas. | 


| To feed voraciouſly, like a half-ſtarved mechan- 
ick. Macclesfield, or Maxfield; is a ſmall market 
town and borovgh in Cheſhire, where there are 
many poor button-makers, who have neither hay or 
corn all the year round. 


As fair as Lady Done. 


The Dones were a great family in Cheſhire, liv- 
ing at Utkincon, by the foreſl-Sde. Cheſhire 
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nurſes 


C. H HE $' 8 L 1k E. 
nurſes uſed to call their girls Lady Danes, and bays 
Earls of Derby. 


Maxfield meaſure, heap and thrutch (thruſt.) 


The meaſures of the ſame denomination, in En: 
gland, differ exceedingly, ſome being only filled level 
with the top of the meaſure, the protruding parts be 
ing ſtruck off with a ſtick, this is called ſtrike-mea- 
ſure; at ſome places the meaſure is filled as full 
as it will hold, heaped up above the top; ; this is 
called heap meaſure, That of Maxfield was of this 


kind, 
| To ſcold like a wych-waller. 


| That is, like a boiler of ſalt, Wych-houſes are 
falt-houſes, and wallers are boilers, from walling, 
boiling, A number of very poor people are em- 


ployed as ſalt-boilers at North-wyche, Nampt- 
wyche, &c. 
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She hath given Lawton-gate a clap. 


Coles eg rip rr 


Sptken of a wench who has been up to Lon- 
don to lie- in privately of a baſtard, Lawton lies in 
the way 5 London from ſeveral part of Cheſhire, 


Pr b. 
— 
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Every man cannot be Vicar of Bowden. | 


Bowden i is a good living n near Cheſter. | 
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CHESHIR E. 


The mayor of Altringham lies in bed whilſt 
his breeches are mending. | 
As the mayor of every other town mult do, if 
he has but one pair, as is ſaid to have been the caſe 
with this worſhipful magiſtrate. 


The mayor of Altringbam and the mayor 
of Over, 


5 The one is a thatcher the other a dauber. 


— 


eee and Over are two petty corporations, 


whoſe poverty makes them ridiculous to their neigh- 


bours. A dauber is, I believe, < one who makes 
the Gay walls to cottages. 


Stopford-law, no ſtake no draw. 


It were much to be wifhed that alt corporation 


laws were founded on as equitable principles. 


Certainly he who has no ticket, cannot be entitled 
to a prize in a lottery. This proverb is commonly 


uſed to ſignify that only ſuch as contribute to the 


Waver, are entitled to _ of it. 


ry 


The conſtable of COppbtitidn ſets beggars in 
ſtocks at eser, 


Ray has not given the meaning of this prorerb; 


Like 
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Like the Parſon of Saddlewick, who can read 
in no book but his ow] n. 


Saddlewick is ſaid to be in Cheſhire, but no 
ſuch pariſh or place is mentioned in the Magna Bri- 
tannia, or England's Gazetteer. 


She hath been at London to call a ſtrea a 
ſtraw, and a waw a wall. 


This ſaying the common people of Cheſhire uſe 
in ſcorn of thoſe, who, having been at London, are 
aſhamed to ſpeak their own country dialect. 


Go pipe at Pedley, there's a peſcod feaſt, 
Some have it go pipe at Colſton, &c. It is ſ poken 
as a reproof to perſons who make themſelves extreme- 


ly buſy in trifles or matters that no ways concern 
them. 


If thou had'ſt the rent of Dee-mills thou 
would ſt ſpend it. 


The city of Cheſter ſtands on the river r Dec, where 
are —_— mills let at high rents. 


To 
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EIA II . 
To lick it up up like Lim hay. 
Lim is a village on the river Merſey, that parts 


Cheſhire and Lancaſhire. It is famous for its hay, 
of which all ſorts of cattle are extremely fond. 
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By Tre, Pol, and Pen, 
You ſhall know the Corniſh men, 


Theſe three words, ſays Fuller, are the dic- 
tionary of ſuch ſurnames as are originally Corniſh, 


and, though nouns in ſenſe, 1 may 22 term them 


| * 


1 Tie 916 n Hence Fre- fry, Tre. lawny, 
| Tre-vannion, &c. 
2 Pol e. an hend > Hence pol-wheel. | 


Lo , 5 ap; pen-tire, pen-roſe, 
45 Pew | ( pen-kevil, &c. 


Some 95 to theſe a fourth ;avboation; viz, car, which ſige 
nifies a rock, as car-mine, car zeu, &c. ; 


To give one a Corniſh hug. 


A Corniſh hug is a lock in the art of wreſtling, 


peculiar to the Corniſh-men, who have always been 


famous for their ſkill in that manly exerciſe, which 
* ſtill continue to practiſe. 


| Hengſton- 
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Hengſton- down, well ywrought, 
Is worth London-town dear ybought. 


Hengſton-down was ſuppoſed not only to be ex- 
tremely rich in tin, but alſo to have in its bowels 
Corniſh diamonds, vulgarly eſtimated ſuperior to 
thoſe of India. In Fuller's time the tin began to 
fail here, having fallen, as he terms it, to a ſcant- 
ſaving ſcarcity. As to the diamonds, no one has 
yet judged it worth his while to dig for them. 


He is to be ſummoned before the mayor of 
Halgaver. 


This is a joculary and imaginary court, where- 
in men make merriment to themſelves, preſenting 
ſuch perſons as go ſlovenly in their attire, untruſſed, 
wanting a ſpur, &c. where judgment in formal 
terms is given againſt them, and executed more to 
the ſcorn than the hurt of the perſons. 


When Dudman and Ramhead meet. 


Theſe are two headlands, well known to ſailors, 
they are near twenty miles aſunder; whence this 
proverb is meant to expreſs an impoſſibility. 
Fuller obſerves that, nevertheleſs, theſe two points 
have fince met together, (though not in poſition} 
in poſſeſſion of the ſame owner, Sir Pierce Edge- 
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combe enjoying one in his own right, and the 
other 1 in right of his wife. | 


; % 


The devil will not come into Cornwall, fot 


fear of being put into a pie. 


The people of Cornwall make pies of almoſt every 


thing eatable, as ſquab-pie, herby-pie, pilchard- 


pie, mugetty- pie, &c. &c. 
He doth fail into Cornwall without a bark. 


This i is an n proverb, Ard that a man's 
wife has made him one of the knights of the bull's 
feather. The whole jeſt, if there be any, lying in 
the ſimilitude of the words Cornwall and cornua; 


horns. 


Fuller quotes a prophecy in the Corniſh language; 
the ſenſe of which is, that Truru conſiſts of three 
ſtreets, but a time will come when it ſhall be aſked 
where Truru ſtood; on this he obſerves, that he 
truſts the. men of that town are too wiſe to mind 


this prediction, any more than another of the ſame 


kind, preſaging evil to. the town, becauſe ru, ru; 
which in Engliſh is woe, woe, is twice expreſſed in 
the Corniſh name thereof, but, ſays he, let the men 
of Truru but practiſe the firſt iyllable 1 in the name 
of their town, (meaning truth i. e. integrity) and 
they may be late and ſecure from all danger ar ing 


The 


The gallants of Foy. 


'The inhabitants of Foy were, in the time of King 
Edward IV. famous for their privateers, and their 


gallant behaviour at ſea, whence they obtained that 


denomination. 


Ir Skiddaw hath a cap, 
Scuffel wots full well of hat, 


Theſe are two very high hills, one in this county, 
the other in Anan-dale, in Scotland ; if the former 
be capped with clouds or foggy miſts, it will not 
be long before rain falls on the other. It is ſpoken 
of ſuch who may expect to ſympathize in their 
ſufferings, by reaſon of the vicinity of their 
lituation. 


Skiddaw, Lauvellin and Caſticand, 
Are the higheſt hills in all England, 


So ſays the Cumberland proverb; the Yorkſhire= 
men make nearly the ſame claim in behalf of ſome 
of their hills, in the following diſtich: 


Ingleborough, Pendle, and Penigent, 
Are the higheſt hills between Scotland and 


Trent. 
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DERBYSHIRE. 
He is driving his hogs over Swarſton- bridge. 


This is a ſaying uſed in Derbyſhire, when a man 
ſnores in his ſleep. Swarſton-bridge (or bridges, 


for there are ſeveral of them, one after another) is 


very long, and not very wide, which cauſes the 


hogs to 5 crouded together, in which ſituation they 


prays make a loud grunting noiſe, 


He comes from the Devil's fuſe at Peak, 
and a peak beyond. 


Said of perſons whoſe birth- place and former re- 
ſidence are unknown. The Devil's A—ſ—e is a 
natural cavern, at Caſtleton, called one of the v won- 


ders of the Peak. 
Elden-hole wants filling. 
A ſaying commonly uſed to great boaſters, who 


vaunt they can do wonderful feats; pointing out to 
them one worthy of their undertaking; that is, 


the filling up Elden-hole, a fiſſure in the earth, vul- 
garly deemed bottomleſs. Cotton, in his deſcrip- 
tion of the Peak, relates ſome fruitleſs attempts to 


' meaſure | its depth. 
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DEVONSHIRE, 
To Denſhire, i. a to Devonſhire land. 


This is to pare the turf from off the ſurface, and 
to lay it in heaps and burn it; the aſhes have been 
found greatly to enrich barren land, by means of 
the fixed ſalt which they contain, This, probably, 
was firſt practiſed in Devonſhire, whence it derived 
its name; it is now practiſed on all barren ſpungy 
lands throughout England, previous to plowing. 
Land ſo prepared will bear two or three good crops 
of corn, and muſt then be laid down again, 


A Plymouth cloak. 
A bludgeon, walking-ſtick, or ſtaff. As a 


landſman prepares himſelf for a journey, by putting 
on his cloak, ſo a ſailor equips himſelf by cutting a 


ſtick out of the firſt wood he comes to, the active 


| ſervice required of them on board, never ſuffering 
them to encumber themſelves with cloaks. As 
Plymouth is chiefly inhabited by ſea-faring perſons, 
this proverb was fathered on it, though, in fact, 
it as much belongs to Portſmouth, Chatham, or 
any other ſea port. It muſt be remembered that 
when this proverb was firſt introduced, what are 
now called great coats were not in uſe. 


He may remove Mort-ſtone. 
Ms A ſaying 
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A ſaying of any one who is maſter of his wife. 
Mort- ſtone, or More-ſtone, is a huge rock that 


blocks up the entrance into Mort's-bay, in this 
county, which there is a tradition cannot be re- 
moved, but by a man who is thoroughly maſter of 
his wife. 


Firſt have and draw, 
Gen hear the cauſe by Lidford . 


L.idford is a little and poor, but ancient corpo- 
ration in this county, with very large privileges, 
where a court of ſtannaries was formerly kept. 
This proverb is ſuppoſed to allude to ſome abſurd 
determination made by the Mayor and Court of 
this corporation, who were formerly, in general, der 
mean and illiterate perſons. 


Weſtcot, in his Hiſtory of Devonthire, has pre- 
ſerved ſome droll verſes on this town, which, as I 
do not remember to have ſeen i in print, are here 
tranſcribed. 


Toft have heard of Lydford law, 
How in the morning they hange and draw, 
And fit in judgement after; 
At firſt I wondred at yt much, 
But ſince I fynd the reaſons ſuch 
As yt deſerves no laughter. 
8 They 
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DEVONSHIRE. 


They have a caſtle on a hill, 
I tooke it for an old wyndmill, 

The vanes blowen off by weather; 
To lye therein one night tis gueſt, 
Twere better to be ſton'd and preſt, 

Or hang'd, now chuſe you whether. 


Tenne men leſſe rome within this cave, 
Then five myce in a lanthorn have, 
The keepers they are ſly ones; 
Vf any could dyviſe by art, 
To gett yt upp into a cart, 
T weer fytt to carry lyons. 


When I beheld yt, Lord thought I, 

What juſtice and what clemencye, 
Hath Lydford when I ſaw all; 

I know none gladly there would ſtay, 


But rather hang out of the way, 


Than tarry here for tryal. 


T he prince a hundred pound hath ſent, 


T'amend the leads and planchers rent, 


Within this lyving tombe ; 
Some forty fayr pounds more had paid, 


The debts of all that ſhall be layde, 


Ther cill the day of doombe. 


One lyes ther 7g a fam of male, 
Another for a peck of ſalt, 
Two ſureties for a noble z 
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If this be true, or elſe falſe news, 


One told me in King Cæſar's tyme, 


And they are fallen, for I ſee, 


DEVONSHIRE, 


You may goe Mm — 


More to the men that lye in lurch, Tz; 

Ther 1s a bridge, ther 1s a church, ET 
Seven aſhes and an oake ; 

Three houſes ſtandin and tenn downe ; 

They fay the parſon hath a gowne, 
But I ſaw never a cloake. 


Whereby you may conſider well, 
That playne ſimplicitie doth dwell, 
At Lydford, without bravery ; 
And in the towne both young and grave 
Doe lave the naked truth to have, L- 
No cloak to hyde their knavery, E 


The people all within this clyme, 

Are frozen in the winter wm, 
But fure I do not fayne; 

And when the ſummer is begunn. 

They lye Iyke ſilkworms in the ſunn, 


And come to lyfe again. | 


The towne was buylt with ſtone and lyme, 
But ſure the walls were clay, 


And fince the howſes are yett free, 5 
The town 1s run aways 85 
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O Cæſar, 


DEVONSHIRE. 


O Czfar yf thou then didſt raigne, 

While one howſe ſtands com ther agayn, 
Com quickly while ther is on; 

If thou but ſtay a little fytt, 

But fyve years more, they will commyt 
The whole town to a priſon. 


To ſee it thus much griev'd was I, 
The proverb ſayth ſorrowes be dry, 
So was I at the matter; 
Nov, by good luck, I know not how, 
Ther hyther cam a ſtrange ſtrayd cowe, 
And we had mylke and water, 


To nyne good ſtomachs with our wigg, 
At laſt we got a roſting pigg, 

This diet was our bounds ; 
And this, were juſt, and yff 'twere knowen, 
One pound of butter had been throwen 
Amongſt a packe of hounds. 


One glaſſe of drinck J gott by chance, 

*T was claret when yt was in France, 
But now from yt much wider; 

I think a man might make as good, 

With green crabs boyl'd in Brazil wood, 
And half a pint of ſyder. 


I kiſt the mayor's hand of the town, 
Who, though he wears no ſcarlett gown, - 
M 4. Honours 
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DEVONSHIRE. 
Honours the roſe and thiſtle ; 
A piece of corall to the mace, 


Which there I ſaw, to ſerve in place, 
Would make a good child's whiſtle, 


At fix o'clock I came away, 
And pray'd for thoes that were to ſtay 
Within a place ſo arrant; 
Wyde and ope the wynds do roar, 
By God's grace I'll come there no more, 
Unleſſe by ſome tynn warrant 


N. B. The priſan 15 only for Rannary cauſes. 


As fine as Kerton, i. e. Crediton ſpinning. 


This ſpinning was very fine indeed, which to ex- 
preſſe the better to your belief, it was very true 140 
threads of woollen yearne, ſpunn in that towne, were 
drawne togeather through the eye of a taylor's 
needle, which needle and threads were, for many 
years together, to be ſeen in Watling-Street, in 
London, in the ſhop of one Mr. Dunſcomb, at the 

ſign of the Golden Bottle. Weſtcot's Hiſt, Devon. 
Harl. MSS. No. 2307, | 


If Cadburye-caſtle and Dolbury-hill dolven 


were, 
All England Ware ploughe _ a 885 
ene : | | p 


ret 3-7 f | Cadbury 
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DEVONSHIRE. 
Cadbury-caſtle, (alias Caderbyr) the land of 


William de Campo Arnulphi, and after of Willow= 


by, Furſden, and now Carew. This caſtle may be 
ſcene farr offe (ſo they tearme of highe upright, 
topped hill, by nature and ſlyght art anciently for- 
tified, which, in thoſe Roman, or Saxon warrs 


might be of goode ſtrength, conteyninge within 


the compaſs thereof, near - - - acres. Here you 
may ſee ſome fyve myle diſtant, to the ſouth-eaſt, 
in the pariſh of Broad Clyet, another down, 
called Dolbury-hill, between theſe two hills (you 
may be pleaſed to hear a pretty tale) that is ſaid 
(I ſett not downe thoſe wordes to leſſen your be- 
lief of the truthe of the matter) but to lett you 


knowe that, nil præter auditum habeo. 


Take yt on this condition, 
Vt holds credyt by tradition. 


That a fiery dragon, or ſome ignis fatuus in ſuch 


lykeneſs, hath bynne often ſeene to flye between 


theſe hills, komming from the one to the other 
in the night ſeaſon, whereby it is ſuppoſed ther is 
a great treaſure hydd in each of them, and that 
the dragon is the truſty treaſurer and ſure keeper 
thereof, as he was of the golden fleece in Cholcos, 
which Jaſon, by the help of Medea, brought 
thence; for, as Ovid ſayth, he was very vigilant. 


A watchful 
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DEVONSHIRE. 


A nfo raven ſett, 
This golden fleece to keep, 
Within whoſe careful eyes 
Come never wink of ſleep. 


And, as the two relations may be as true one as 
the other, for any thinge 1 knowe, for it is con- 
ſtantly believed of the credulous heer, and ſome do 
averr to have ſeene yt lately. And of this hydden 
treaſure the ryming proverbe here quoted goes com- 
monly and anciently.—Ibid. | 


* 


e © 


Stabbed with a Byrdport dagger. 


That . 8 Great quantity of hemp is 
grown about this town, and, on account of its ſu- 
perior qualities Fuller ſays there was an ancient ſta- 
tute, now diſuſed, that the cables for the Royal Na- 


vy ſhould be made thereabonts. 


As 864 a. as Lenſon-hill to Pilſen- 


pin. 


That is no kin at all, though both are high hills 


and both partly in the fame pariſh ; i. e. that of 
Broad Windſor. T heſe hills are eminent ſea - marks, 
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DORSETSHIRE. 


known to the ſailors by the names of the cow and 
calf. This is commonly ſpoken of perſons who are 
near neighbours, but neither relations nor acquain:- 


anCe. 


If Pool was a fiſh- pool, and the men of Pool 
N le ee 
There'd be a pool for the devil, and fiſh for 
his diſh. 


This fatyrical diſtich was written a long time 
ago. Pool is, at preſent, a reſpectable place, and 
has in it ſeveral rich merchants trading to New- 
foundland. 


When do you fetch the five pounds. 


It is ſaid that a rich merchant of Pool left by his 
will the ſum of five pounds to be given every year, 
to ſet up any poor man who had ſerved his appren- 
ticeſhip in that town, on condition that he ſhould 
produce a certificate of his honeſty, properly au- 
thenticated. This bequeſt has not, it is pretended, 
been yet claimed; and it is a common water joke to 
aſk the crew of a Pool ſhip whether any one has 8 
received that five ane | 


Shoot zaftly, doey now. 


Another 


 DORSETSHTRE. 

Another gird at the Poolites, A privateer of 
thin town having, it is ſaid, loaded their guns, on 
their return to port, wiſhed to draw out the ſhot, 
but did not know how, nor could they think of 
any other method, than that of firing them off, 
and receiving the ſhot in a kettle; the perſon em- 
ployed to hold the kettle being ſomewhat apprehen- 
ſive of danger, prayed his companion, who was to 
diſcharge the gun, to ſhoot zaftly. This is told of 
divers other Fu, and, in all likelihood, with equal 


truth. 
| The devil piſt piddles about Dorcheſter. 


This faying ariſes from the number of ſmall 
ſtreams running tkrough different villages here- 
abouts, which, from that circumſtance, have their 
names terminating in puddle, pronounced piddle; 
as Piddle-town, Toll-piddle, Aff-piddle, &c. &c. 
Theſe waters are very improperly called puddles, 

being moſt of them, clear and running. 


Dorſetſhire Dickies, 


Dorſers are peds or paniers, fixed on the backs of 

horſes, in which higlers carry fiſh, poultry, and 
other proviſions and wares. Probably theſe were 
either invented, or firſt generally uſed in Dorſetſhire, 
as the fiſh-jobbers, according to Fuller, uſed to carry 


cheir fiſh om Lyme to London. | 
E 8 SE Xe 
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Eſſex ſtiles, Kentiſh miles, Norfolk i 


many men beguiles. 


Two very different explanations are given of 
that part of this ungrammatical proverb which re- 
lates to Eſſex. The firſt ſays, the encloſures in Eſ- 
ſex are very ſmall, and the ſtiles, conſequently, very 
frequent, and being alſo very high and bad, are 
extremely troubleſome to ſtrangers. The other is, 
that by ſtiles are meant narrow bridges, ſuch as are 
laid between marſh and marſh in the hundreds of 
this county, only jocularly called ſtiles, as the 
looſe ſtone walls in Derbyſhire are ludicrouſly called 

hedges. 


Kentiſh miles were not, in reality, longer than 
thoſe of other counties, but, before the general in- 
troduction of turnpikes, moſt of the Kentiſh roads, 
eſpecially thoſe in that part called the Weald, were 
almoſt impaſſable, ſo that a carriage could not 


travel more than a couple of miles in an hour, 


whereby the miles ſeemed of an extraordinary 
length, and deceived or beguiled many travellers, 


who calculated their journies according to the num- 


ber of miles they had to go, without conſidering 
the ſtate of the roads, 


Norfolk wiles. Norfolk is ſaid to have been re- 


markable for litigation, and the quirks and quib- 


bles 
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bles of its attornies; this was ſo great a grievance 
in the reign of Henry VI. that A. D. 1455, a pe- 
tition was preſented from the commons, ſhewing 


that the number of attornies for the counties of 


Norfolk and Suffolk, had lately encreaſed from 
ſix or eight to eighty, whereby the peace of thoſe 
counties had been greatly interrupted by ſuits, 
they therefore petitioned it might be ordained 
that there ſhould be no more than ſix common 
attornies for the county of Norfolk, fix for Suffolk, 
and two for the city of Norwich; theſe to be elected 
by the chief juſtices for the time being ; any other 
perſon acting as an attorney, to be fined twenty 


pounds, half to the King and half to the plaintiff. 


The King granted the petition, provided it was 
thought reaſonable by the judges. Rot. Parlm. 
in anno | 


Eſſex Calves. 


" Efſex has long been famous for i its calves, and at 

preſent chiefly ſupplies London with veal. Fuller 
obſerves, that this trade muſt have been formerly 
very profitable, if one may judge by the fine ſepul- 
chral monuments of marble, inlaid with braſs, 
erected for butchers, in Cogſhall, Chelmsford, and 
other churches, where in their epitaphs they are in- 
ſcribed earnifices. The ſe tombs were, in Weaver's 
opinion , befitting more eminent men z and accord- 


ing 
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ing to « Pulled. ſerve to ſhew, that the butchers of 


this county, have been richer (or at leaſt prouder) 
than thoſe in other places. 


Eſſex Lions. 


Calves, great numbers of which are brought 
alive 1 in carts to the London markets. 


He was born at Little Wittham. 


A punning zen that wi perſon ſpoken cf 


wants underſtanding. Ray places this proverb in 


L.incolnſhire. 
The weavers beef of Colcheſter. 


That is ſprats, caught thereabouts, and brought 
thither in incredible abundance, whereon the poor 


_ weavers (numerous in that town) are frequently 


fed. 
Jeering Cogſhall. 


This, (ſays Ray) is no proyerb, but an ignomi- 
nious epithet, faſtened on this place by their neigh- 
bours, which, as I hope they do not glory in, fo I 
believe they are not guilty of. Other towns in this 
county have had the hke abuſive epithet. I re- 
memher a rhyme which was in common uſe for- 

merly, 


E 81 86 BK 


merly, of ſome towns not far diſtant the one from 
the other. 


Braintree for the pure, and Bocking for the poor; 
Cogſhall for the jeering town, and Kevvedon for the 
whore. 


Go to Rumford to have your backſide new- 
| bottomed. 
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F RY nb! was famous for breeches- 

making, and a man going to Rumford, was thus} Jo- 
cularly adviſed to provide himfelf WE a . of new 
| breeches. 


Dover- court, all ſpeakers and no hearers. 


Dover- court is a village about three miles weſt 
of Harwich, to which its church is the mother- 
church. Here a court is annually held, which, as 
it chiefly conſiſted of ſeamen, the irregularity de- 
ſeribed in this proverb is likely to prevail. 


| T hey may claim the bacon at Dunmow. 


This proverb alludes to a cuſtom el in the 
manor of Little Dunmow, in this county, by the 
Lord Fitzwalter, who lived in the reign of Henryll L 
| which was, that any wedded couple, who, after 

being married a year and a day would come to the 
| Priory, | 


E 8 8 E X. 


priory, and, kneeling on two ſharp pointed ſtones, 


before the prior and convent, ſwear that during that 


time they had neither repented ;of their bargain, nor 
had any difſention, ſhould have a gammon or flitch of 
bacon. The records here mention ſeveral perſons 
who have claimed and received it. The cuſtom of 

late has been left off. The form of the oath was as 


follows: 


You ſhall ſwear by the cuſtome of our confeſſion, 


That you never made any nuptiall tranſgreſſion, 


Since you were married man and wife, 

By houſehold brawls or contentious ſtrife ; 

Or otherwiſe in bed or bord, 

Offended each other in deed or word ; 

Or ſince the pariſh clerk ſaid amen, 

Wiſhed yourſelves unmarried agen; 

Or in a twelvemonth and a day, 
Repented not in thought any way; 

But continued true and in deſire, 

As when you join'd hands in holy quire. 

If to theſe conditions, without all fear, 

Of your own accord you will freely ſwear, 

A gammon of bacon you ſhall receive, 

And bear it hence with love and good leave, 
For this 1s our cuſtome at Dunmow well known, 

Though the ſport be ours, ö the bacon's your own. 


ot N GLOUCGESTER- 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE, 
As ſure as God's in Glouceſterſhire. 


A ſaying originating from the number and riches 
of the religious houſes in this county ; ſaid ro be 
double in number and value to thoſe founded in any 
other in England. 


You are a man of Dureſley. 


Uſed to one who has broken his promiſe, and 
probably alluded to an ancient and notorious breach 
of faith, by ſome inhabitants of that town, the par- 


ticulars of which are now forgotten. 
It's as "oo coming as Cotſwould barley, 


This is applied to ſuch things as are flow but 
ſure. The corn in this cold country, on the 
Woulds, expoſed to the winds, bleak and ſhelter- 
leſs, is very backward at the firſt, but afterwards 
overtakes the forwardeſt in the county, if not in 
the barn, in the buſhel, both for quantity and 
goodneſs thereof, | 


A Cotſwould Lion. 


4 
That! is a ſheep. Cotſuould being famous for i its 


ſheep-walks or 9 
| | He 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 


He looks (or ſcems) as if he had lived on 
Tewkſbury muſtard. 


Said of any peeviſh, or ſnappiſh perſon, or one 
having a croſs, fierce, or ill-natured cotintenance. 
Tewkſbury is a market-town in this county, fa- 
mous for its muſtard, which is extremely hot 
biting, and poignant, and therefore, by this pro- 
verb, 1 1800 to communicate thoſe qualities to 
perſons fed with it. 


The Tracies have always the wind in their 
faces. 


A ſuperſtitious legend. Sir William Tracy was 
one of the four knights who killed that turbulent 
prelate Il omas Becker, for the puniſhment of which 
offence it miraculouſly happened, that whenever 
any of the Tracy family travelled, either by land or 
by water, the wind always blew in their faces. This, 
Fuller juſtly obſerves, was, in hot weather, a bleſ- 
ling inſtead of a curſe, exempting the females of that 

family from the e and trouble of buying and | 
uſing a fan, 


N 2 HAM. 
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HAMPSHIRE. 
HAMPSHIRE ground requires every day of 


the week a ſhower of rain, and on Sunday 


twain. 


Manners maketh the man, quoth William 
of Wickham. 


| William of Wickham, Biſhop of Wincheſter, 
was founder of Wincheſter- college in this county, 
and of New-college, Oxford ; he was alſo famous 


for his ſkill in architecture; this adage was his 


motto, generally inſcribed on places of his founda- 


tion. 


Canterbury is the higher rack but Wincheſter 
is the better manger. 


2 


W. Edington, Biſhop of Wincheſter, was the 


author of this ſaying, giving it as a reaſon for his 


refuſal to be tranſlated to the ſee of Canterbury, 


though nominated thereunto. Indeed, though 


Canterbury be graced with an higher honour, the 
net revenues of Wincheſter are greater, there being 
leſs ſtate to be ſupported. The proverb is applied 
to ſuch as prefer a wealthy privacy, before a leſs 
profitable dignity. Queen Mary obliged the 
manger in ſome ſort to maintain the rack, by 


commanding John White, Biſhop of Wincheſter, 
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" HAMPSHIRE. 
to pay a thouſand pounds to Cardinal Pole, Arche 


biſhop of Canterbury, for the better ſupport of his 
eſtate. 


The Iſle of Wight hath no radii lawyers, 
nor foxes. 


This ſpeech, as Fuller remarks has more of mirth 
than truth in it. Perhaps if inſtead of none, it 
were ſaid they had few of the unprofitable and 
troubleſome inmates there mentioned, it might be 


nearer the fact. 


The nina of the monaſteries of the black 
monks at Cariſbrook, and white ones at Quarrer, 
in this iſland, confute one part of this ſaying. 
Indeed that there ſhould be a fertile, healthy and 
pleaſant ſpot, without monks, a rich place without 
lawyers, and a country abounding with lambs, 
poultry and game, without foxes, is evidently an 


improbability. 
A Hampſhire hog. 
A jocular appellation for a Hampſhire man; 


Hampſhire being famous for a fine breed of hogs, 
and the excellency of the bacon made there. 


N 3 HARTFORD- 


HARTFORDSHIR EF. 


Hartfordſhire hedge-hogs. 


This proverb ſeems to have no other meaning. 
than that of pointing out the number of hedge-hogs 
found in this county. Hedge-hogs are harmleſs 
animals, who, from the vulgar error of their ſuck-- 
ing cows, have, time out of mind, been proſcribed, 
and three-pence, or a groat paid for every one of 
them brought dead or alive to the churchwardens, 
by whoſe order they are commonly gibbeted on 
one of the yew-trees in the church-yard. The 
hedge-hog is emblematically uſed to repreſent a bad 
neighbour, an unſociable and ill- conditioned per- 
ſon, its points, when ſet up, forbidding a near ap- 
proach ; whether this appellation was formerly ap- 
plied to the people of this county in that ſenſe does 
not appear. | 


Hartfordchire clubs and Clotted moon. 


This is a gybe at the rofliciey of the honeſt Hart- 
fordſhire yeomen and farmers. Club is an old term 
for a booby. This ſaying was probably fabricated 
by ſome inhabitant of London; but it ſhould be 
conſidered that although Hartfordſhire 1s ſituated in 
the neighbourhood of the metropolis, yet, great 
part of it being no general thoroughfare, nor much 


frequented high road, the inhabitants are likely to 
| 8 be 
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HARTFORDSHIR BE. 


be as countrified as perſons living at a greater diſ- 
tance from town. Clouted ſhoon is part of the dreſs 
of a huſbandman and farmer; and, as Fuller ob- 
ſerves, being worn by the tenants, enables their 
landlords to wear Spaniſh leather boots and 
pumps. | 


Ware and Wade's mill are worth all London. 


The ſolution of this ſaying turns on the equivocal 
meaning of the word ware, by which is here meant 
ware, goods, or merchandize, and not the town of 
Ware, anciently ſpelt Wear, from the ſtoppages 
which there-obſtructed the river. Wade's-mill is a 
village two miles north of Wear or Ware, 


_ Hartfordſhire kindneſs. 


That is, any one drinking back to his right-hand 
man; i. e. the perſon who immediately before 
drank to him. Perhaps a method practiſed by 
| ſome perſons of this county. Fuller ſays this adage 
is meant to expreſs a return for a favor or benefit 
conferred. It rather ſeems to mean returning a fa- 
vor at the expence of others, as by this inverſion in 
the circulation of the glaſs, ſome of the 


are deprived of their turn. 


N 4 HEREFORD- 


HEREFORDSHIRE. 


Bleed i is the eye, 
That! is between Severn and Wye. 


This proverb, Fuller ſuppoſes to refer not only 


to the beautiful and fertile country ſo ſituated, but 


alſo to allude to the ſafety from hoſtile invaſions 
ariſing from the protection of thoſe two rivers. 


Lemſter bread and Weably ale. 


Both, undoubtedly, very good of their kind, 


though not ſuperior to the bread and ale of divers 


other counties; probably this ſaying was calculated 


for the tneridian of the county of Hereford only, 


where theſe towns might have a ſtriking ſuperiority 
in the articles abovementioned, Fuller, in explaining 
this proverb, tells us, from Camden, that the wheat 
growing about Heſton, in Middlefex, yielded ſo 
fine a flour, that for. a long time the manchets for the 
Kings of England were made thereof. 


Every one cannot dwell at Rotheras. 


Rotheras was a fine feat in this county, belong- 


ing to the Lord Bodmans. 


Sutton 


HEREFORDSHIRE. 


Sutton Wall and Kencheſter are able to buy 
all London, were it to ſell. 


on wo places | in this county, probably ſuppoſed 
to contain mines, or ſome hidden treaſure. 


HUN. TING TONSHIRE. 
An Huntington ſturgeon. 


This is the way to Beggar's-buſh. 


It is ſpoken of ſuch who uſe diſſolute and impro- 
vident courſes, which tend to poverty. Beggar's- 
buſh being a well-known tree, on the left hand of 
the London-road from Huntington to Caxton. 
This punning adage is faid to be of royal origin, 
made and applied by King James I. to Sir Francis 
Bacon, he having over generouſly rewarded a poor 
man for a trifling preſent. 


Ramſey the rich. 


This was the Croeſus of all our - Engliſh abbies; 
for, having but ſixty monks to maintain out of 
ſeven thouſand pounds a year, the ſhare of 


each 
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HUNTINGTONSHIRE. 


each monk was an hundred pounds, with a ſurplus 
of a thouſand pounds for the abbot ; prodigious 
ſums at that time; yet, at the diſſolution of monaſ- 
teries, the annual revenues of this houſe were eſti- 
mated at but one thouſand nine hundred and eighty- 
three pounds, which ſhews how much the eſtates of 
religious houſes were under-rated in thoſe valu- 


ations, 


Ramſey was an abbey of Benediftine monks, 
built by Ailwine, Alderman of all England, Duke 
or Earl of the Eaſt Angles, A. D. 969, and dedi- 
cated to the honor of St, Mary and St. Benedict, 
After the diſſolution the ſcite, with ſeveral of the 
manors were granted 31ſt of Henry VIII. to Richard 
Williams, alias Cromwell, 


TL EL... 
Neither in Kent nor Chriſtendom, 


This ſeems, ſays Fuller, a very infolent expreſ- 
Gon, and as unequal a diviſion, ſurely the firſt au- 
thor thereof had ſmall ſkill in even diſtribution, to 
meaſure an inch againft an ell, yea to weigh a grain 
againſt a pound. But know, reader, that this 
home-proverb is Engliſh chriſtendom, whereof 


Kent was fir converted to the faith. So then 
Kent 


I 

Kent and Chriſtendom (parallel to Rome and Italy) 
is as much as the firſt cut and all the loaf beſides. 
I know there paſſes a report, that Henry IV. 
King of France, muſtering his ſoldiers at the ſiege 
of a city, found more Kentiſh-men therein, than 
foreigners of all Chriſtendom beſide, which (being 
but ſeventy years ſince) is, by ſome, made the ori- 
ginal of this proverb, which was more ancient in 
uſe, and therefore I adhere to the former interpre- 
tation. With all due deference to the above au- 
thority, this proverb rather ſeems intended as an 
ironical reproof to the good people of Kent for 
over-rating the importance of their county. The 
Kentiſh-men formerly claiming the right of march- 
ing in the van of the Engliſh army. 


A man of Kent, 


All the inhabitants of Kent, eaſt of the river Med- 
way, are called Men of Kent, from the ſtory of their 
having retained their ancient privileges, particularly 
thoſe of gavil-kind, by meeting William the Con- 
queror, at Swanſcomb-bottom. Each man, beſides 
his arms, carrying a green bough in his hand, 
by this contrivance concealing their numbesr 
under the appearance of a moving wood. The 
reſt of the inhabitants of the county are ſtiled 
Kentiſh-men, 


A Knight 
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A Knight of Cales, a Gentlemen of Wales, 
and a Laird of the North countree, 

A Yeoman of Kent with his yearly rent, will 
buy them out * three. 


Many very poor Gentlemen were knighted by 
Robert Earl of Eſſex, in his expedition to Cales, 
A. D. 1596, when he conferred that honor on ſixty 
perſons, for this he was blamed by Queen Eliza- 
beth, as making the honor of —— too 


cheap. 


As every Welchman is undoubtedly a Gentle- 
man, there muſt inevitably be among them a 
number of very poor ones, as well as among the 
the northern Lairds, who have not, till lately, ſuf- 
fered any of their family to engage in commerce 


or trade. 


A Yeoman was an independent man, ſomewhat 
leis than a Gentleman (a term formerly not ſo libe- 
rally dealt out as at preſent.) A yeoman occupied 
his own land, killed his own mutton, and wore 
the fleeces of his own ſheep, ſpun in his houſe. 
The yeomanry of Kent were famous for their riches. 
This claſs of people is now entirely extinct, the 
ticle of Gentleman being almoſt as univerſally 
claimed in England as in Wales. | 


. 


The 
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The father to the bough, 
The ſon to the plough. 


This alludes to one of the privileges of gavel- 
kind, enjoyed by part of this county, whereby, in 
many felonies, only the goods and chattels, but not 
the lands, are forfeited to the crown, on the execu- 
tion of a criminal. | 


| Gavel-kind was an ancient Saxon cuſtom, enact- 
ing an equal diviſion of the lands of the parent 
among his children, as its name implies. Gavel- 
kind being a corruption of the German gieb alle 
kind, give to all the children. Many Kentiſh eſ- 
tates were diſgavelled by an act of parliament of the 
31ſt of King Henry VIII. on the petition of the 


Owners. 
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Kent is divided into three parts, the firſt has 
health without wealth, the ſecond wealth 
without health, and the third both bealth 


and wealth. 


883 
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The firſt 1s Eaſt Kent, the part adjoining te 
the ſea, which is extremely pleaſant and healthy, 
but has much poor land ; the ſecond is the Weald 
and Romney-marſh, famous for its fine paſtures and 
rich graziers, but extremely ſubje& to agues ; the 
SHONE] is that * of Kent in the neighbourhood of 
London, 
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London, where the ſituation is healthy, the foil good, 
and the inhabitants 238 


Long, laſey, louzy Lewiſham. 


| Lewiſham 1s certainly a very long town or village, 


and, it is ſaid, was once a very poor one, often the 


conſequence of idleneſs, and that poor and idle per- 
ſons ſhould be infected with the vermin mentioned 
in the proverb is alſo very natural. Though, on the 
whole, it is likely, that the alliteration of this pro- 
verb, rather than the truth of 1 ir has preſerved 1 it to 
the preſent time. 


A jack of Dover. 


A jack of Dover is mentioned by Chaucer in his 
Proeme to the Cook. 
And many a jack of Dover he had ſold, | 
Which had been two times hot and two times cold. 


If by a jack is meant the fiſh now ſo called, that is, 
aſmall pike, the produce of the little river running 
through that place is much changed, there being 
very few, if any, pike in it. Indeed this proverb, 
if it may be called one, ſeems to have oy little 

abs in it. 


A Dover 


K ENT; 


A Dover ſhark and a Deal ſavage. 


The corps of a e man banda been driven 


on ſhore, near Dover, with a gold ring on his 
finger, one of the inhabitants of that place found 
him, and, being unable to take off the ring, from 
the ſwelling of his finger, bit it off, whence the 
Dover-men have obtained the nick- name of ſharks. 
The appellation of Deal ſavage, probably originated 
from the brutality and exaction of the boatmen, 
who take every advantage of the neceſſities of travel- 
lers and paſſengers. One thing, however, ſhould 
be mentioned in their favour, which is, that in 


_ eaſes of ſhipwreck, they are ever ready to venture 


their own lives, to ſave thoſe of the ſhipwrecked 
CIEWS. | | 


& 


Kentiſh long tails. 


This appellation is ſaid to have been given te the 


Kentiſh-men from the following circumſtance, the 


inhabitants of a Kentiſh village not only beat and 
abuſed St, Auguſtine and his companions, whilſt 
preaching but alſo opprobriouſly tied fiſh-tails to their 


backſides; on which the ſaint cauſed tails to grow on 


the rumps of thoſe men and all their deſcendants, 
Fuller ſays this event is pretended to have happened 
near Cerne in Dorſetſhire, and therefore does not 


relate to this county. A ſimilar inſult and puniſn- 
mem 
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ment is ſaid to have been tranſacted at Chatham or 
Rocheſter, only inſtead of St. Auguſtine, the in- 
Jured party was St. Thomas Becket, 


Another ſolution given to this matter is, that 
during one of the cruſades, the Engliſh ſoldiers 
uſed to wear bags or wallets for carrying their ne- 
ceſſaries, which bags hung down behind them like 
rails, whence, in ſome diſpute between William 
Longſpee Earl of Saliſbury, and Robert, brother of 
Saint Louis, King of France, the latter called the 
Engliſh long-tails. How the name happened to 
Kick only on the Kentiſn- men remains to be ex- 


Deal, Dover and Harwich, 

The devil gave with his daughter in marriage, 
And, by a codicil to his will, 

He added Helvoet and the Brill. 


A 1 ſquib thrown at the 3 of 
thoſe places, in return for the many impoſitions 
practiſed on travellers, as well natives as ſtrangers. 
Equally 8 to moſt other ſea· ports. 


Tenterden ſteeple's the cauſe of Godwin' 8— 
ſands. 


= This proverb (ſays Ray) 18 uſed when an 5: 
ſurd and riculous reaſon is given of any thing T 
queſtion ; 


& 


K E N T. 


queſtion ; z an account of the original whereof I find 

in one of Biſhop Latimer's n in theſe words, 

Mr. Moore was once ſent with commiſſion into 
Kent, to try out, if it might be, what was the cauſe 

of Goodwin's-ſands, and the ſhelf which ſtopped up 

Sandwich-haven. Thither cometh Mr. Moore, 

and calleth all the country before him, ſuch as were 
thought to be men of experience, end men that 

could of likelihood beſt ſatisfy him of the matter 

concerning the ſtopping of Sandwich-haven. Among 
the reſt came in before him an old man with a white 
head, and one that was thought to be little leſs 
than an hundred years old. When Mr. Moore 
ſaw this aged man, he thought it expedient to hear 
him ſay his mind in this matter (for, being ſo old 
a man, it was likely that he knew moſt in that pre- 
ſence or company) ſo Mr. Moore called this old 
aged man unto him, and ſaid, father (ſaid he) tell 
me, if you can, what is the cauſe of the great 
ariſing of the ſands and ſhelves here about this 
| haven, which ſtop it up, ſo that no ſhips can ar- 
rive here; you are the oldeſt man I can eſpy in all 
the company, ſo that if any man can tell any cauſe 
of it, you, of all likelihood, can ſay moſt to it, or, 
at leaſtwiſe, more than any man here aſſembled. 
Yea, forſooth, good Mr. Moore, quoth this old 
man, for I am well nigh an hundred years old, 
and no man here in company any thing near my 
age. Well then, quoth Mr. Moore, how ſay you 
to this matter, what think you to be the cauſe of 
O 585 theſe 
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K E N T. 


theſe ſhelves and ſands which ſtop up . 
haven? Forſooth, Sir, quoth he, I am an old 
man, I think that Tenterden-ſteeple is the cauſe 
of Goodwin's-ſands; for I am an old man, Sir, 
quoth he, I may remember the building of 
Tenterden-ſteeple, I may remember when there wag 
no ſteeple at all there, and before that Tenterden 
ſteeple was in building, there was no manner of 
talking of any flats or ſands that ſtopt up the 
haven, and therefore I think that Tenterden ſteeple 
is the cauſe of the decay and deſtroying of Sand- 
wich-haven. Thus far the Biſhop. | 


But Fuller obſerves, that one ſtory is good till 
another 1s told ; and, though this be all whereupon 
this proverb is generally grounded, I met ſince, 
ſays he, with a ſupplement thereunto; It is this; 
Time out of mind money was conſtantly collected 
out of this county, to fence the eaſt banks there- 
of againſt the eruption of the ſeas, and ſuch ſums 
were depoſited in the hands of the Biſhop of Ro- 
cheſter ; but, becauſe the ſea had been very quiet 
for many years without any encroaching, the biſhop 
commuted that money to the building of a ſteeple, 
and endowing a church at Tenterden. By this 
_ diverſion of the collection for the maintenance of the 
banks, the ſea afterwards brake in upon Goodwin's- 
| ſands. And now the old man had told a rational 
tale, had he found but the due favour to finiſh it, 


ang thus, ſometimes, that is cauſeleſsly accounted 
ignorance 
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ignorance of the ſpeaker, which is nothing but 


impatience in the auditors, unwilling to attend to 
the end of the diſcourſe. 


Stary em, Rob em, and Cheat em. 
Stroud, Rocheſter and Chatham. A ſaying in 
the mouths of the ſoldiers and failors, in alluſion' LI 
the impoſitions practiſed on them, 


LANCASHIRE, . *' 


Lancaſhire fair women. 


The beauty of the women of this county has long 


been proverbial, witneſs the well-known appellation 


of Lancaſhire witches, which, at the ſame time as 


it records the beauty of the Lancaſhire females, 
carries with it a kind of reflection on the males, 
for their ſuperſtitious cruelty, in executing a number 


of poor innocent people, under the denomination 
of witches, this faying implying, that the charms 
of female beauty are the only charms by which | a 
rational man can be affected. 


That the women of one county may remarkably 


differ from thoſe of another, ſeems a matter not ta 


be doubted ; air, food, and ſituation, producing 
O 2 ſtriking 


LANCASHIRE. 


ſtriking . variations in the ſize, ſhape, and colour of 
animals; therefore why 1 not in the human ſpecics. 


It is written upon a wall at Rome, Rib- 
cheſter was as rich as any town in 
Chriſtendom. 


Some monumental wall, whereon the names of 
the pripcipal places were inſcribed then ſubject to 
the Roman empire, and probably that Ribcheſter 
was anciently ſome eminent colony (as by pieces 
of coins and columns there daily digged out doth 
appear) however, at this day, it is not ſo much as 
a market-town, but whether decayed by age, or 
deſtroyed by accident is uncertain- It is called 
Ribcheſter, becauſe ſituated on the river Rib- 
ble. This is Mr. Ray's ſolution, but probably 

the meaning does not lie fo deep. It rather ſeems 
to have been meant as: a reproof to any mean per- 
ſon boaſting of their anceſtors, and to be inter- 
preted thus, ſuppoſe this poor village of Ribcheſſer 

to have been once as rich as any town in Chriſten- 
dom, what is it the better for i it now? Or elſe on 
ſome one boaſting of former importance he cannot 
prove, to quote the circumſtance of the inſcrip- 
tion on the Roman wall, by way: of a ridiculous | 
* 


* 


4 
+ * 


As old as Pendle-bilk, - 


LANCASHIRE. 
This is generally unden to mean coeval with 
the creation, or, at leaſt, with the flood ; : although 


if it be, as ſome have ſuppoſed, the effect of a vol- 
cano, its firſt exiſtence may have a later date, 


If riving Pike do wear a hood, . 
He ſure that day will ne'er be good. 


A miſt about the top of that hill is a 9 of foul 
weather. 


LEICESTERSHIRE, 


Bean- belly Leiceſterſhire. 


So called from the great plenty of that grain 
growing therein, whence it has alſo been a common 


ſaying in the neighbouring counties, ſhake a Lei- 


ceſterſhire yeoman by the collar, and you ſhall hear 
the beans rattle in his belly. Fuller obſerves, theſe 
yeomen ſmile at what is ſaid to rattle in their bellies, 


whilſt they know that good ſilver ringeth in their 


pockets. 


Af Bever have a cap, 
Lou churles of the vale look fa that. 


That! is, when the clouds hang over the tower of 
Bever-ate, it-is a prognoſtick of much rain, which, 
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LEICESTERSHIRE, 
is extremely unfavourable to that fruitful ale, hs 


ing in the three counties of Leiceſter, Lincoln and 
Nottingham. 


Bread for Borough. men. 


At Great Glen there are more great dogs than 
honeſt men. 


Cadets warlers. 


So called form: a rattling in 4 throats, of 
which Burton thus ſpeaks; I cannot here omit one 
obſervation, which, by ſome, hath been made, of 
the naturaliſts of this town, that all thoſe who are 
born here, have a harſh and rattleing kind of ſpeech, 
uttering their words with much difficulty and wharl- 
ing in the throat, and cannot well pronounce the 
letter R. It is however ſaid, the preſent genera» 
tion have got over this impediment, | 


III throw you into Harborough-feld. 


3A threat for children, Harborough having no 
field. 


Put up your 7 ps and go. to  Lockington- 
_— 


Lockington ſtands in the utmoſt north angle of 
the ſhire, von the confines of Derby and Notting · 
harnſhir es, 
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LEICESTERSHIRE. 


Ye” THEY near the confluence of the Trent and 
Sore. Probably this was a ſaying to a troubleſome 
fellow, deſiring him to take himſelf off to a great 


diſtance. 


1 * laſt man that he killed keeps n in 
Hincley- field. 


Spoken of a coward that never durſt fight. 


He has gone over Aſsfordy- bridge back- 
wards. 


| Spoken of one that 1s pal learning. Probably | 
the point of this lies in the equivocal word Als. 


Like the mayor of Hartlepool, you cannot 
do that. 


Ray places this among the Leiceſterſhire pro- 
verbs, but it rather ſeems to belong to Durham, 
Hartlepool being within that biſhoprick. The ſenſe 
of it is, you cannot work impoſlibilties ; an alluſion _ 
to the following ſtory. A mayor of a poor corpo- 
ration, deſirous to ſhew his old companions that 
he was not too much elated by his high office, told 
them that, though he was mayor of that corpora- 
tion, he was ſtill but a man, there being many things 
he could not do, 


04 Bed worth 


LEICBSTBRONIRE, 


| Bedworth-beggars, 


„ ſome poor hamlet. It is not men- 
tioned by Burton, or any of the topographical 
writers, 


He leaps like the belle giant, or devil of 
M.ountſorril. 


About Mountſorrel, or Mountſtrill, ſays Peck, 
the country people have a ſtory of a giant or devil, 
named Bell, who once, in a merry vein, took three 
prodigious leaps, which they thus deſcribe. At 
a place, thence ever after called Mountſorrril, he 
mounted his ſorrel horſe, and leaped a mile, to a 
place, from it ſince namedOneleap, now corrupted to 
Wanlip; thence, he leaped another mile, to a village 
calledBurſt-all, fromthe burſting of both himſelf, his 
girts, and his horſe; the third leap was alſo a mile, 
but the violence of the exertion and ſhock killed 
him, and he was there buried, and the place has 
ever ſince been denominated Bell's-grave, or Bell- 
grave This ſtory ſeems calculated to ridicule thoſe 
tellers of miraculous ſtories; called ſhooters in the 
Jong bow: «Hes: Ie 


There are more whores in Hoſe, than honeſt 
| - women in Long Clawton, 


% 


LEICESTERSHIRE. 


Hoſe and Long Clawton are neighbouring vil- 
lages, within a mile of each other ; Howes, or Hoſe, 
is but a ſmall place, Long Claxton, Clayſton, or 
Clawſton, is a very large one, near a mile long. 
Travellers, when they come in fight of theſe two 
places, are generally entertained with this coarſe 
proverb; and, at firſt, conſidering the different 
ſizes of the two places, are apt to be ſurprized at 
the oddneſs of the aſſertion ; but the entendre lies in 
the word Hoſe, which here is meant to ſignify 
ſtockings, ſo that the aſſertion is, that there are more 
whores who wear ſtockings, than there are honeſt 
women dwelling in Long. Clawſton, 


Hogs Norton, where Piggs play on the 


Organs, 


The true name of the town, according to Peck, 
is Hocks Norton, but vulgarly pronouned Hogs 
Norton. The organiſt to this pariſh-church was 
named Piggs. 


The ſame again, quoth Mark of Bell-grave.. 


This ſtory, ſaid to be an alluſion to an ancient 
militia-officer, in Queen Elizabeth's time, who, 
exerciſing his company before the lord lieutenant, 
was ſo abaſhed, that, after giving the firſt word of 
command, he could recolle& no more, but repeat- 
edly ordered them to do the ſame again, 

7 What 


LEICESTERSHIRE. 
LE ; 


What have I to do with Bradſhaw's wind- 


mill. 


(i. e.) What have I to do with any other man s 


Then I'll thatch Groby- pool with pancakes. 


Spoken when ſomething improbable is promiſed 
or foretold. Burton -does not mention any thing of 


this pool. 


For his death there is many a wet eye in 
|. 2» Groby-pool, 


That 1s, no eyes are wetted by tears for him; 
ſpoken of a perſon not much eſtcemed or regretted. 


In and out ut like Belleſdon, I wot. 


Probably a ſcattered irregular village. Nothing 
particular reſpeCting i it occurs in ns | 


A Leiceſterſire plover, 


A bag-pudding. 


LINCOLN. 
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LINCOLNSHIRE. 


Lincolnſhire, where the hogs ſhite ſoap, and 
cows ſhite fire. 


The inhabitants, of the poorer ſort, waſhing their 
clothes with hog's-dung, and burning dry cow- 
dung, for want of better fuel. 


Lincolnſhire bay 


Whether becauſe the people here do more de- 


light in the bagpipes, or whether they are more cun- 


ning in playing upon them; indeed the former of 


theſe will infer the latter, 


As loud as Tom of Lincoln. 


This Tom of Linoln is 'an extraordinary great 
bell, hanging in one of the towers of Lincoln Min- 
ſter; how it got that name I know not, unleſs it 
were impoſed on it when baptized by the Papiſts. 


Howbeit the preſent Tom was Call 1 in Kivg James's 


time, anno 1610, 


He looks at it (or him) as the devil looks 
over Lincoln. 


Some refer this to Lincola-minſter; over which, 
when firſt W the devil is ſuppoſed to have 
looked 


LINCOLNSHIRE. 


| looked, with a. fierce and terrific countenance, as 
incenſed and alarmed at this coſtly inſtance of de- 
votion. Ray thinks it more probable that it took 
its riſe from a ſmall image of the devil placed on 
the top of Lincoln-college, Oxford, over which he 
Jooks, ſeemingly with much fury, 


All the carts that come to Crowland are 
ſhod with ſilver. 


When this ſaying was firſt uſed it was true, for 
Crowland was ſituate in ſo mooriſh and rotten 
ground, in the Fens, that ſcarce a horſe, much leſs 
a cart, could come to it. It has ſince been drained, 
ſo that in ſummer-time, Crowland may be viſited 
by a common cart. 


| Yellow bellies, 


This is an appellation g given to perſons born in 
the Fens, who, it is joculatly ſaid, have yellow 


bellies, like their eels. 


As mad as the baiting bull of Stamford. 
William, Earl Warren, lord of this town, in the 
ume of King John, ſtanding upon the walls of the 


caſtle at Stamford; ſaw two bulls in the meadow, 
fighting 


LINCOLNSHIRE, 


fighting for a cow, till all the butchers dogs, great 
and ſmall, purſued one of them, maddened by the 
noiſe and multitude quite through the town. This 
fight fo pleaſed the Earl that he gave all thoſe 
meadows, called the caſtle-meadows, where firſt 
this bull duel began, for a common, to the butchers 
of the town (after the firſt graſs was eaten) on con- 
dition they annually find a mad bull to be baited, 
the day ſix weeks before Chriſtmas-day. 


He was born at Little Wittham., 


This has been explained among the FR, ro- 
| ver bs. 


Grantham gruel, nine grits and A cle, of 


Water . 


Poor gruel indeed. This proverb bears hard on 
the liberality of the good people of Grantham, and 
is applicable to any compoſition wherein the chief 
ingredient is wanting; alſo, figuratively, to any 
diſcourſe, wherein the ſpeaker uſes a multiplicity of 
words, 1 to the main point, 


They hold together as the men of Marſham, 
when they loſt their common. 


- 


EINCOLNSHIRE. 
This is moſt probably ſpoken 8 and 
means, that by being divided into different factions, 
theſe men ruined their cauſe and loſt their com- 


mon. Ray ſays, others uſe it as an expreſſion of ill 
ſucceſs, when men ſtrive and plot wer to no 


purpoſe. | RIDER 


N D Oo N. 


A London jury hang half and ſave half. 


Some affirm this is of an Eſſex, others of a Mid- 
dleſex jury, perhaps it is equally true of all, that is, 
untrue of all three. It ſuppoſes that theſe jurors, | 
either unable, or unwilling to be at the pains of 
attending to the evidence, endeavour to temper juſ- 
tice with mercy, by acquitting one half of the pri- 
ſoners, and condemning the other. An hour's at- 


tendance at the Old-Bailey would ſhew the falſity 
of this adage. | 


London-bridge was made for wiſe men to go 
over, and fools to go unde.. 


This proverb, ſince the opening and paving of 
the bridge, has more truth in it than it formerly 
had ; for, before that improvement, a man run as 


great, if not a — riſk of being ſqueezed to 
death 


* 


L ON DO N. 


death by a cart, in going over it, than of being 

drowned by going under it. At preſent the 1 

is in favour of the land paſſage. 

Ane ill word meets another and if it were at 
the bridge of London. 


This (ſays Fuller) is a Scottiſh proverb, and in- 
deed a Scottiſh text needs a Scottiſh comment 
thereon ; however, I thus gueſs at the meaning 
thereof, London- bridge is notoriouſly known for a 
narrow paſs and numerous paſſengers, ſo that people 
meeting there, on a quarrel, will quickly be en- 
gendred, if one of them hath not the wit or patience 
to ſtep into a ſhop, if on foot; if on horſeback to 
ſtay in void places. Thus words quickly inflame 
a difference, except one of the parties have the diſ- 
cretion of ſilence, yielding or departuIs 


Billingſgate language. | | 


Billingſeate. i is the grand at mii to which 
the fiſhermen bring their fiſh, and the fiſhmongers, 
both ſtationary and ambulant, repair to purchaſe 
them; among the latter there are many of the fair 
ſex, not famous for the politeneſs of their addreſs, 
delicacy of language, or patience and long ſuffering. 


He 


LONDON. 


He that is at a low ebb at Newpite, may 
| ſoon be afloat at Tyburn. 


Newgue,Tyburn , and the gallows, have been long ; 
the ſubject of much low wit. Were publick exe- 
cutions conducted more ſolemnly, and the igno- 
miny of that kind of death ſtrongly inculcated into 
the common people, perhaps thoſe dreadful exhibi- 
- tions * = leſs ae. 


When PH Wöcd k is all on fire, 
Then R is nought but mire. 


Fuller quotes this proverb from Mr. William 
- Pedwell, one of the tranſlators of the Bible, and 
| gives the following as tis ſolution, When Tot- 
tenham-wood, of many hundred acres, on the top 
of an high hill, in the weſt end of the pariſh, hath a 
foggy miſt hanging and hovering over it, in a man- 
ner of ſmoke, then generally, foul weather followeth, 
ſo thar it ſerveth the inhabitants nd of a prog- 
"noſticition. Des | 
There is another rise of this proverb. 
bend uad is faid to have ſerved that part 
of London neareft to it with wood for fuel, and 
When rhat wood was all on fire; i. e. in winter, 
Tottenham: ſtreet was extremely foul and miry. 


{ 
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Tottenham 


L O N D O N. 
Tottenham is turned French. 


About the beginning of the reign of Henry VIII. 
a vaſt number of French mechanics came over to 
England, filling not only the outſkirts of the 
town, but alſo the neighbouring villages, to the 
great prejudice of the Engliſh artiſans, which cauſed 
the inſurrection in London, May-day, A. D. 1517. 
This proverb is uſed in ridicule of perſons affecting. 
foreign faſhions and manners, in preference to thoſe 
of their own country, L003 9 


You ſhall as eaſily remove Tottenham=wood, 
Spoken as a thing impoſſible to be effected, 


London lick- penny. 


The truth of this appellation, though a very old 
one, will, I truſt, be ſupported by tlie teſtimony of 
every perſon, cauſed by buſineſs or pleaſure to viſit 
it; but it will appear with the greateſt propriety to 
cCountry-gentlemen, who bring up their wives ad 

daughters to ſee the town. 


5 St. Giles's breed; fat, ragged and ſaucy. | 
| Pp. -. no 
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L ON D ON. 
The people of that pariſh, particularly thoſe re- 


ſident in Newton and Dyot-ftreets, - ſtill retain their 


rags and impudence, but do not ſeem remarkable 


for their embonpoint; perhaps the proverb only 
meant to indicate that they did not wear down their 


| fleſh by hard labour, in which caſe lazy, ragged, 


and faucy, whould have been a better deſcription 
of them. 


He will ride backwards up Holborn-hill. 
He will come to be hanged. Criminals con- 


demned for offences committed in London and 
Middleſex, were, till about the year 17 84, executed 


at Tyburn, the way to which from Newgate, was 
up Holborn-hill. They were generally conveyed in 


carts (except ſuch as had intereſt to obtain leave to 
ride thither in a coach) they, I mean thoſe in carts, 


were always placed with their backs towards the 


horſes, it is ſaid out of humanity, that they might 


not be ſhocked with a view of the gallows till they 


arrived under it; though ſome think the mode of 
riding was to encreaſe the ignominy. 


He will faint at the ſmell of a wall-flower. | 


Intimating that the perſon ſo ſpoken of had been 


confined in the gaol of Newgate, formerly ſtiled the 


wall-flower, from the wall-flowers growing up 
{| it. 1 | 


EE ON DUO Ne 


He may wet his knife on the threſhold of 
| _ F leet, | 


"6 perſons who are not in debt, as they may 
g0 into a priſon without danger of being detained, 
This, proverb, however, is ſometimes uſed in a 
different ſenſe, on ſeeing a perſon newly come to a 
great fortune, and ſpending it extravagantly, it na- 
turally occurs, that by ſuch proceedings, he may 
wet his knife on the threſhold of the Fleet, which 
may be done as well on one ſide as the other of the 
iron grates. The Fleet takes its name f a ſmall 
brook running by it. 


A cockney. 


A very ancient nick- name for a citizen of Lon- 
doh, Ray ſays, an interpretation of it is, a young 
perſon coaxed or cocquered, made a wanton, or 
neſtle- cock, delicately bred and brought up, fo as 
when arrived at man's eſtate, to be unable to bear 
the leaſt hardſhip. Another, a perſon ignorant of 
che terms of country œconomy, ſuch as a young 
Citizen, who, having been ridiculed for calling the 
neighing of a horſe laughing, and told that was call · 
ed neighing, next morning, on hearing the cock 
crow, to ſhew inſtruction was not-thrown away.upen 
atk, exclaimed. to bis former inſtructor, how that 


$i cock 


L ON D O. N. 


cock neighs ! see the citizens of London have 
ever ſince been called cock-neighs, or cockneys, 
Whatever may be the origin of this term, we at leaſt 
learn from the following verſes, attributed to Hugh 
Bagot, Earl of Norfolk, that it was in uſe in the 
time of King Henry II. 


Was I in my caftle at Bungay, 

Faſt by the river Waveney, | 

1 would not care for the King of Cockney.. 
i. e. the King of London. 


The King of the Cocknies occurs among the re- 
gulationfor the ſports and ſhews formerly held in the 
Middle Temple, on Childermas-day, where he had 

his officers, a marſhall, conſtable, butler, &c.— 
See Dugdale's Origines Juridiciales, p. 247. 


— 


He was born within the ſound of Bow- bell. 


This, ſays Fuller, is the periphraſis of a Lon- 
doner at large, born within the ſuburbs thereof; the 
ſound of this bell exceeding the extent of the lord- 

| » 90nd mace. It 1s called Bow- bell, becauſe 


church, Sac e baile on Les or Ueber but I 
have been told, ſays Ray, that it was called from 
the croſs ſtone arches 0 or ages: 08 the th of the 
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L O N Þ ON. 


According to Stowe, one John Dun, a mercer, 
gave, in 1472, two tenements, to maintain the 
ringing of this bell every night, at.nine o'clock, as 
a ſignal for the city apprentices and ſervants to leave 
off work. William Copeland, the king's mer- 
chant, about the year 1520, gave a bigger bell for 
the ſame purpoſe, and had the hanſel of it himſelf, 
it * firſt rang as a knel at h's burial, 


Kirbies caſtle, and Megſes glory, 
en pleaſure, and Fiſher's folly. 


1 hefe were four houſes about the city, built by 
citizens, who thereby ruined themſelves. Fuller 
ſays, the firſt of theſe is {o uncaſtellated, and the 
glory of the ſecond ſo obſcured, that very few know 
(and it were needleſs to tell them) where theſe houſes 
ſtood. 


As for Spinola (adds he) a Genoan, made a free 

denizen, the maſter and fellows of a college in 
Cambridge, know too well what he was, by their 
expenſive ſuit, known to poſterity by Magdalen 
college caſe ; if his own country, I mean the Ita- 
lian, curſe did overtake him, and if the plague of 
building did light upon him, few, I believe, did 
pity him, 


As for the laſt, it was built by Jaſper Fiſh, free 
of the Goldſmiths', one of the ſix clerks in chancery, 
? £3. and 


£ 


© OO NF ST MK 
and A juſtice of peace, who, being a man of no 
great wealth (as indebted to many) built here a 
beautiful houfe, with gardens of pleaſure, and 
bowling-allies about i, called Deyonſhire-houſe at 
this day, 


He will follow him like St. Anthony's pig. 


St. Anthony was originally a ſwine-herd, and in 
all pictures and ſculptures, is repreſented as followed 
by a pig, frequently having a bell about his neck. 
Probably this pig might have been one of his 
former eleves, before he took on himſelf the trade 
of a ſaint. The attachment of this pig or | hog, at 
length, grew proverbial, 


Fuller gives another explanation, which, take in 
his own 8 „St. Anthonie is notoriouſly 
known for the patron of hogs, having a pig for his 
page in all pictures, though for what reaſon un- 
known; except, becauſe being a hermit, and hay- 
ing a cell or hole digged in the earth, and having 
his general repaſt on roots, he and hogs did in ſome 
ſort entercommons, both in their diet and lodgings. 


There was a fair hoſpital built to the honor of 
St. Anthony, in Bennet's Fink, in this city, the 
protectors and proctors whereof claimed a privilege 
to themſelves, to garble the live pigs in the markets 
of the eie 0 ſuch as they found ſtarved, or 77 
wue 


L ON DU O N 
wiſe unwholeſome for man's ſuſtenance, they would 
{lit in the ear, tie a bell about their necks, and let 
them looſe about the city. 


None durſt hurt or take them up, (having the 
livery of St. Anthony upon them) but many would 
give them bread and feed them in their paſſage, 

whom they uſed to follow, whining after them. 
But, if ſuch pigs proved fat, and well-liking, as 
often they did, the officers of St. Anthony's hoſpi- 
tal would ſeize on them for their own uſe. This pro- 
verb is applicable to ſuch, who have ſervile ſaleable 
ſouls, who, for a ſmall reward, will lack-wey many 
miles, preſſing their patrons with their unwelcome 


importunity. N 


A fool will not .part with his bauble for the 
Tower of London, 


This Tower anciently was, and in part ftill is, 
the magazine of England's wealth. There the 
ſilver, the mint of money, and there the braſs and 
iron to defend it, the armory and ſtorehouſe of ord- 
nance ; yet fools ſo doat on their darling fancies, 
that they prize them above all this treaſure. But, 
alas! we do ourſelves what we deride in others, 
Every one is addicted to ſome vanity or another, 
which he will not part with on any conditions, ſa 
weak and wilful we are by nature. He that will 
P 4 not 


L O N BON y 


not freely and ſadly confeſs thar he 1s much, a fool 
is 4 a fool. — Thus ſaith Fuller. 


A loyal heart may hs landed under Traitor' '$- 
brid ge. | 


This is a bridge under which is an entrance into 
the Tower, over againſt Pink-gate, tormerly fatal 
to. thoſe who landed there, there being a muttering 
that ſuch never came forth alive, as dying, to ſay no 
worſe, therein, without any legal trial, Queen 
Elizabeth, according to Fox, in his Acts and Mo- 
numents, when ſent by her ſiſter Mary to the Tower, 
objected to landing here, but her conductor, a lord, 
whom he does not mention, would not indulge her 
in the choice, but obliged her to ſubmit. 


The drift of this proverb is to caution us againſt 
believing perſons guilty of an offence or crime before 
it is proved, as many an honeſt man has been un- 
juſtly accuſed and impriſoned, 


To caft water in the Thames, 

That is, to give to thoſe who have already plenty, 
but, with reſpect to the Thames, there have been 
tines, when throwing water into it, would not have | 
been an unneceſſary act; for, in the fourth of Wil- 
| 175 Rufus, r 58, the water was fo low, 
that 


L O N D ON. 


that men walked acroſs it dry-ſhod; and, in 1582, 
a ſtrong wind, blowing weſt and by ſouth, forced 
out the freſh, and kept back the ſalt water. It is 
alſo poſſible, the ſame want of water may in future 
happen, from the many bridges, wharfs, cauſeways, 
and other impediments, that obſtruct the free inſſuʒ 
of the tide, 


-” ” : 4 "> * 
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All * down Gutter-lane, 


That is, the throat, This proverb i is applicable 
to thoſe who ſpend all their ſubſtance in eating and 
drinking, 


Guthurun- lane, named from a perſon who once 
owned it, is vulgarly pronounced Gutter-lane, 
though ſome ſay it obtained that appellation from its 
reſemblance, on account of the narrowneſs, to the 
throat or gullet. It leads out of Cheapſide, eaſt of 
Foſter-lane, and was een inhabited Wk N 
beaters. | 


You are all for tho means (on Haſtings) 
That is, you all with to be rulers, T he court of 

huſtings is the prineipal court in the city of Lon- 
don. It is named from F n or W 
above the common level. un e ion 
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L O N D O N. 
They agree like the clocks of London. 


That is, not at all, 

Gray's- inn for walks, Lincoln's- inn for a wall, 
The Inner Temple for a gan. and the 
Middle for a hall. 


All theſe were excellent of their kind, and pecu- 
liarly ſo at the time this proverb was made. 


St. Peter le Poor, 
Where's no tavern, alchouſe, or fg at the 
door. | 


Great part of this pariſh belonged to the Au- 
guſtine fryars, who profeſſed wilful poverty; hence 
the appellation of poor. It was chiefly inhabited by 
rich wholeſale merchants, who probably did not uſe 
ſigns, like the retailers and ſhopkeepers. | 


Too dine with Duke Humphrey, 


This proverb, Fuller ſays, has altered its mean- 
ing. At firſt it meant dining at another man's 
table, for Humphrey, Duke of Glouceſter, com- 


monly called the * Duke, kept an open table, 
where 


ON D ON. 


where any gentleman was welcome to dine. After 
his deceaſe, to dine with Duke Humphrey meant 
to go dinnerleſs, his table, aboyementioned, having 
cCeaſed at his death. Fuller ſays that perſons, wha 
Joitered about in St, Paul's church during dinner 
time, were ſaid to dine with Duke Humphrey, 
from a miſtaken notion that he was buried there. 


J will uſe you as bad as a Jew, 


The horrid exaQions and cruelties practiſed on 
this people by our forefathers, would juſtify the idea 
that they were, themſelves, in theſe inſtances, but 
very bad Chriſtians, 


Good manners to except the lord-mayor of 
London. 


A reproof to perſons boaſting of themſelves as 
ſuperior to the reſt of their neighbours, 


I have dined as well as my lord-mayor of 
| London. 


A proverb uſed in commendation of a chearful 
and frugal meal; which, though not ſo luxurious, 
is full as comfortable, and more wholeſome than 
a org mayey's feaſt, 


| A Tangierine, N 
CS 5 A debtop 


MK H N D M N. 
A debtor confined in a room in Newgate, called 


Tangiers. See Hell upon Earth, or the Delectable 
| ch ol Whittigron' 8 W m_ 1703: 


He has nudied at Whittington” 8 college 

That is, he has been confined in Newgate, which 
was rebuilt A. D. 1423, according to the will of 
Sir Richard Whittington, by John Coventry, John 
Carpenter, John White, and William Grove, his 
executors. See Maitland's Hiſtory of London. 


Paddington-fair. 


An execution at Tyburn ; which place is in, or 
near the pariſh of Paddington. The indecent be- 
haviour of the common people aſſembled on theſe 
occaſions, gives, to one of the moſt folemn and 
dreadful ſcenes imaginable, the appearance of a fair 
or merry- making, and tends greatly to defeat the 
end of puniſhment, which is not ſo much to tor- 
ment the unhappy- delinquent, as to deter others 


from committing the like crime. 
| A "ſquire of Alſatia. 


| ow ſpendthrift or 12 inhabiting ee former- 
1y privileged from arreſts. Such were White-Frt- 
ars, andthe Mint, in Southwark, the former called 


Upper, the latter Lower Alſatia. 


As 


L ON D O N. 
As old as Paul's 


This church was founded by Ling Ethelbert, 
A. D. 610. 


As old as Paul's ſteeple. 


An ignorant corruption of the preceding proverb; 
for the ſteeple, compared with the church, was but 
a modern building, it having been burned by light- 
ning, A. D. 1087, and ora rchuilt by che | 
biſhops of London. 


He muſt take a houſe in Turn- again- lane. 


This lane is, in old records, called Wind- 
again-lane; it lies in the pariſh of St. Sepulchre, 
going down to Fleet-ditch, having no exit at the 
end, from whence it obtained its name. This ſay- 
ing is made uſe of, on ſpeaking of perſons who 
live in an extravagant manner, ſpending more than 
their! income, to whom i it will be Ul to turn 
over a new leaf. : 


He is a for ruffians-hall. 


Fuller thus explains this proverb. A ruffian is 
the ſame with a ſwaggerer, ſo called, becauſe en- 


dearouring to make that ſide to ſwag or weigh down 
| | whereorr 


whereon he 8 The ſame alſo with ſwaffi⸗ 
buckler, from ſwaſhing or making a noiſe on buck- 
lers. Weſt Smithfield, now the horſe- market, was 
formerly called Ruffians-hall, where ſuch men met 
caſually and otherwiſe, to try maſteries with ſword 
and buckler, more were frighted than hurt, hurt 
than killed therewith, it being accounted unmanly 
to ſtrike beneath the knee, becauſe, in effect, it 
was as one armed againſt a naked man. But fince 
that deſperate traitor, Rowland Yorke; firſt uſed the 
thruſting with rapiers, ſwords and bucklers are diſuſed, 


and the proverb only applicable to quarrelſome peo- 
ple (not tame but wild Barretters) who delight in 


brawls and blows. 
As lame as t. Giles, Cripplegate. 


Bt. Giles was by binh an Athenian, of noble ex- 
| traction, and great eſtate, but he quitted all for a 
ſolitary life, becoming lame, whether by accident 
or otherwiſe, is not faid ; he for his greater mortifi- 
cation deſired not to be cured of it. He is deemed. 
che patron of cripples, and his churches are com- 


monly i in the ſuburbs, 


Cripplegate was ſo called bebe the n 
from cripples begging there, for which they plead 
cuſtom, from the time the lame man begged an 
alms of Peter and J Wil, at the beautiful cate of the 


temple. 
The 
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The fire of London was a puniſhment for 
gluttony. 


For Iron-monger-lane was red fire hot, Milk 


ſtreet boiled over, it began in an and 


ended at Pye- corner. 


Who goes to Weſtminſter for a wife, 
Paul's for a man, and to Smithfield for a 
horſe, may meet with a whore, a knave, 
and a jade, 


WESTMINSTER. 


There is no redemption from hell. 


There is a place partly under, partly by the Ex- 
chequer- chamber, commonly called hell, formerly 
appointed a priſon for the king's debtors, who were 
never releafed from thence until * had fully diſ- 
charged what e owed. 


As long as Megg of Weſtminſter, 
This is applied to very tall, ſlender perſons. 


Some think it alluded to a long gun, called Megg, 
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WESTMINSTER. 


in troubleſome times, brought from the Tower 
fo Weſtminſter, where it long remained. Others 
ſuppoſe it to refer to an old fictitious ſtory | 
of a monſtrous tall virago, called Long Megg of 
Weſtminſter, of whom there is a ſmall penny hif- 
| fory, well known to ſchool- boys of the lefler fort. 
In it there are many relations of her proweſs, 
Whether there ever was ſuch a woman or not, 1s 
immaterial; the ſtory is ſufficiently ancient, to have 
occaſioned the ſaying; Megg is there deſcribed as 
having breadth in proportion to her heighth. Fuller 
fays, that the large grave-ſtone ſhewn on the ſouth 
fide of the cloiſter in Weſtminſter-abbey, ſaid to 
cover her body, was, as he has read in an ancient 
record, placed over a number of monks who died 
of the plague, and were all buried in one grave, 
that being the place appointed for the ſepulture of 

the abhots and monks, in which no woman was per⸗ 
mitted to be interred. | 


 Covent-garden is the beſt garden. 


Covent-garden is the chief market in London for 
fruit and garden- ſtuff of all kinds. It was formerly 
the garden of a diſſolved monaſtery. Anciently, 
when theſe articles were ſold in Cheapſide, the pro- 
verb ſaid that was the beſt garden. | 


Ihe Covent-garden ague. 
5 The 
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WESTMINSTER, 


The venereal diſeaſe, Many brothels, under the 


denomination of bagnios, were formerly kept in that 


pariſh. Some, it is ſaid, are ſtill remaining, 
A Drury-lane veſtal, 

A jocular appellation for a lady of pleaſure of the 
lower order; many of whom reſide in that neigh- 
bourhood, 

Strand on the Green, thirteen houſes, four» 
teen cuckolds, and never a houſe bes 
tween. | | 


It is added, as a poſtſcript to this proverb, that a 
father and ſon lived in one houſe. 


His face was like the red lion of Brentford. 


That is, excecding red. Perhaps this ſaying was 


firſt made uſe of, when that ſign was new painted, 


or that the breed of red lions were not ſo numerous 


as at preſent. 


The viſible church; i. e. Harrow on the 


Hill. 
LE 


"ZMIDDLESE X. 


King Charles II. ſpeaking on a topic, then much 
agitated among divines of different perſuaſions, 
namely, which was the viſible church, gave it in 
favor of Harrow on the Hill, which, he ſaid, he 
always ſaw, go where he would. 


"The nun of Sion, with the friar of Sheen. 


A faying, meant to expreſs birds of a feather. 
Although the river Thames runs between theſe two 
monaſteries, there 1s a vulgar rradition that they had 


a ſubterranegus communication. 


En ot 8 | 


Fuller arid Ray ſuppoſe the Middleſex yeomen 
to have been ſtiled clowns, from their not paying 
the ſame, deference to the nobility and gentry that 
was ſhewn by the inhabitants of more remote coun- 
ties, to whom the ſight of them was leſs common. 
Perhaps it was likewiſe owing to the ſudden con- 
traft between the behaviour of the inhabitants of the 
metropolis, and of ſome of the ſmall villages a few 
miles off, ſeveral of which, even, at preſent, (for 
inſtance, Greenford and the adjacent pariſhes) are 
more countrified than the ruſticks of Cornwall 0 
Northumberland. 80 


PIF make him water bis horſe at Highgate. 
: „„ 
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MIDDLESEX. 


A north country ſaying, meaning I'll ſue him, 
and make him take a journey up to town, High- 
gate being the direct rod from the north to 
London. 


He has been ſworn at Highgate. 


A faying uſed to expreſs that a perſon pre- 
ferred ſtrong beer to ſmall ; an alluſion to an an- 
cient cuſtom, « formerly -obſerved in this village, 
where the landlord of the horns, and other publick 
houſes, uſed to ſwear all the lower order of paſ- 
ſengers, upon a pair of horns, ſtuck on a ſtick, the 
ſubſtance of their oath was, that they ſhould nor 
kiſs the maid-when they could kiſs the miſtreſs, nor 
drink ſmall beer when they could get ſtrong, with 
divers other like prohibitions, to all which was the 
ſaving clauſe of, unleſs you like her, or it, belt. 
The juror was for ever after, under penalty of 
a bottle of wine, or ale, to call the landlord, fa- 
ther, and he, in return, was by him, under like pe- 
nalty, always to be called ſon. 
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You cannot ſpell Varmouth- ſteeple right. 


T his is a play on the word right. Yarmouth 
Thire 1 1 awry, or crooked, and cannot be ſet righ 


S150 J 22 . Or 


NOR HR Oil MK 
or ſtraight by ſpelling ; ſome who chuſe to go fur- 
ther a- field for a meaning, conſider the word ſpell, 
as a verb, ſignifying to conjure with ſpells, and 
make the meaning to be, you cannot, by any 
ſpell, ſet Yarmouth-ſpiae ſtraight or upright. 
The ſame ſaying is ſometimes made uſe of for 
Cheſterfield-ſpirc in Derbyſhire, which labours un- 
der the ſame defect. 


RY dumplings. 


A jeering nick-name for Mt ly alluding 
to their favorite food, dumplins, | 


A Yarmouth capon. 


A red-herring, more herrings being taken and 
ſmoked, than capons bred here. 


He is arreſted by the bailiff of Marſhland 


That is, clapped upon the back by an ague, to 
which ſtrangers, coming into the fenny part of this 
country, near the ſea, are extremely liable. 


+26 Trimmingham, Knapton and 
aach, _ 

North Repps and South Repps are all of a 
bunch. 


Theſe are names of parſte lying cloſe . 
There 
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There never was a Paſton poor, a Heyden a 
coward, or a Cornwallis a fool. 
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Lucky families | 


In part of Norſolk the frerinbed uſed formerly 
to plow the land with two rabbits and a 
caſe knife. | 


- _ 


Spoken hyperbolically. Part of Norfolk is ex- 
tremely light ſandy land, eaſily plowed. 


NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. 


The mayor of Northampton opens oyſters 
with his dagger. 


That is, in order to keep hath as far off as poſ- 
ſible from his noſe. Northampton being an inland 
county, near the centre of the kingdom, at leaſt eighty 
miles from the ſea, the oyſters formerly brought 
thither were generally ſtale, but ſince the improve- 
ment of turnpike- roads, and the introduction of 
the preſent expeditious method of travelling, his 
worſhip, the mayor of Northampton, may open 
oyſters with as little offence to his noſe, as his brother 
of Dover, or the mayor of any other ſea-port. 


WT - He 


He that would eat a (buttered faggot, let 
him 883 to Northampton. 


Ray li. I have heard that King James ſhould 
ſpeak thus of Newmarket, but I am ſure it may 
better be applied to this town, the deareſt in Eng- 


Jand for fuel, where no coals can come by water, 


and little wood doth grow on land. This was for- 
merly the caſe, but the river Nen, having many 


years ago been made navigable, coal - barges come 
up to the town, ſo that fuel is now to be bopehe at 


a very reaſonable price. 
1 better to hang than feed. 


Brackley is a decayed market- town and borongh, 
in this county, and not far from Banbury, which, 


abounding with poor, and troubling the country 


about with beggars, came into diſgrace with its 


neighbours. I hear that now this place is grown 


induſtrious and thriving, and endeavours __ off 
this feapdal | 


NORTHUMBERLAND, 


He has the Newcaſtle burr in his throat. 
has The 
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NORTHUMBERLAND. 
The people of Newcaſtle, Morpeth and their en- 


virons, have a peculiar guttural pronunciation, 


like that called in Leiceſterſhire harling, none of 


them being able to pronounce the letter R. few, if 
any of the natives of theſe places are ever able to get 


rid of this Pere 


From e to 8 three hundred 
miles Over. 
That 1s, from one end of the land to the other ; ; 
ſimilar to the Scripture expreſſion from Dan to 
e e | 


To take Hector's cloak. 

That is, to deceive a friend who c in his 
fidelity. When Thomas Percy, Earl of Northum- 
berland, anno 1 569, was defeated: in the rebellion 
he had raiſed againſt Queen Elizabeth, he hid him- 


ſelf in the houſe of one Hector Armſtrong, of 


Harlow, in this county, having confidence he 
would be true to him, who, notwithſtanding, for 


money, betrayed him to the regent of Scotland. 
It was obſervable that Hector being before a rich 


man, fell poor of a ſudden, and was beſides ſo ge- 


nerally hated, that he durſt never go abroad, inſo- 


much that the proverb, to take Hector's cloak is 
continued to this day among them, in the ſenſe 
above mentioned. | 
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NORTHUMBERLAND, 
We will not loſe a Scot. 


That Is, any thing, how inconſiderable ſoever, that 
ve can fave or recover. During the enmity between 
the two nations, they had little eſteem of, and leſs 
affection for, a Scotchman, on the Engliſh borders, 


1 5 Canny Newcaſtle. 


Canny is the northern dialect, particularly that 
of Newcaſtle ; means fine, neat, clean, handſome, 
&c. This is commonly ſpoken jocularly to New- 
caſtle-men, as a gird on them To their partiality to 
their native town, 


A Scottiſh man and a Newcaſtle grindſtone 
travel all the world over, 


A commendable ſpirit of enterprize and induſtry, 
- induces the natives of Scotland to ſeek their fortunes 
in all climates and kingdoms under the ſun, and 
Newcaſtle grindſtones, being the beſt of their kind, 
are therefore known and carried every W far 
and near. 


If they « come they come not, and if they 
come not any come, 
| The 


NORTHUMBERLAND. 


The cattle of people living hereabouts, when 
turned out upon the common paſture- grounds, were 
accuſtomed to return home at night, unleſs inter- 
cepted by free-booters, or borderers, a ſet of ban- 
ditti who plundered both Engliſh and Scotch, if, 
therefore theſe borderers came, their cattle came 
not, if they came not, their cattle ſurely returned. 


To carry coals to Newcaſtle, + ; 


To give to thoſe who have already more than a 
ſufficiency. In the environs of Newcaſtle, are moſt 
of the coal-mines that ſupply London and the coal- 
trade to other places, 


NOTTINGHAMSHIRE. 


11 
As wiſe as a man of Gotham. a 


Gotham lies in the ſouth-weſt angle of Notting- 
hamſhire, and is noted for nothing ſo much as the 
ſtory of its wiſe men, who attempted to hedge in the 
cuckow. At Court-hill, in this pariſh, there is a 
buſh that ſtill bears the name of the cuckow-buſh ; 
and there is an ancient book, full of the blunders of 
the men of Gotham. Whence a man of Gotham i is, 
in other worde, a fool, or ſimple fellow. 
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NOTTINGHAMSHIRE. 


The little ſmith of Nottingham, 
Who ant the work that no man can. 
who this wonderful workman was, Ray ſays 3 is 
not known, and that he rather ſuſpects no ſuch per- 
ſon ever exiſted, but that it was only a farcaſin on 
perſons who, conceited of their own Kill, were ready 


to undertake: tro of 


"> } * 
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OXFORDSHIRE., 
Banbury cheeſe. 


The cheeſe of this place was remarkable for its 
richneſs and fatneſs, as long back as the time of 
Shakeſpear, who makes one of his characters, in 
the play of Henry IV. call Falſtaff a Banbury cheeſe, 
The excellency of Banbury cheeſe is likewiſe re- 


3 1 0 Camden in bis Britannia. Let 


Like Banbury tinkers, that i in mending one 
- fag buole make three, 


"Ro & gives this kk in tn, but 
There is no place called Banbury i in that county. 


ms reſpect to the practice, it will, perhaps, 700 
mo 


4 1 L 
4 —— 


OXFORDSHIRE. 


moſt other tinkers as well as thoſe of Banbury, 
why they were particulariſed I know not. Tinkers 
in general were formerly conſidered as a ſort of dan- 
gorous vagabonds, and were included in the va- 
grant act of Queen Elizabeth. 


Vou were born at Hog's-Norton, 


Why this proverb is introduced among thoſeof 

Oxfordſhire, I know not, Hogs, or Hogh-Nor- 
ton, being in Leiceſterſhire, Fuller ſays, this is a 
village, whoſe inhabitants, it ſeems, formerly, were 
fo ruſtical in their behaviour, that boriſh and clown- 
iſh people are faid to be born at Hog's-Norton. 
 Hogh-Norton is, in Engliſh, High-Norton. In 
all ikelihood the ſaying aroſe from the corruption of 
the word Hogh, or High, to Hogs, which ſeemed 


to tally with the ſwiniſh behaviour of its na- 
tives, 


To take a Burford | bait. 


This, it ſeems, is a bait, not to ſtay the ſtomach, 
but to loſe the wit thereby, as reſolved at laſt into 
drunkenneſs, 


aba cheeſe and cakes, 1 
In the Engliſh edition of Carden? s Britannia, by 


Philemon — from an error of the preſs, in- 
| ſtead 


OXFORDSHIRE. 


Read of veal, it is zeal. Tt ſeems Banbury was fa- 
mous for its veal and cakes, as well as it cheeſe. 


£4 4B : ; KI” 41 
as HE ST : . 


* Oxford knives, London wives. 


According to ſome, this ſaying conveyed a re- 
flection on both, inſinuating that their appearance 
exceeded their real worth; that the Oxford knives 
were better to look at than to cut with, and that 
the London wives had more beauty and good breed- 
ing, than houſewifely qualities. 


Teſtons are gone to Oxford, to ſtudy a at 
ET : Brazen- noſe. 185 

; This proverb, Fuller ſays, originated about the 
end of the reign of King Henry VIII. and ended 


about the middle of that of Queen Elizabeth, ſo 


that it continued current not full fifty years. The 
fact alluded to was this: King Henry VIII. towards 
the latter end of his reign, notwithſtanding the pro- 
digious ſums that had accrued to him from the diſ- 


ſolved abbies, being in great want of money, de- 


baſed the ſilver coin called teſters, or teſtons, from 
their having a head ſtamped on each ſide of them. 
TT heſe he ſo alloyed with copper, that to uſe 2 con- 
ceit of that time, they ſeemed to bluſh for ſhame, as 
conſcious of their own corruption; the common 
people, who did not diftinguiſh between copper and 
braſs, made uſe of the latter, i in Ong this 8 1 
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OXFORDSHIRE, 


This debaſement of the coin, both King Edward 
VI. and the Queens Mary and Elizabeth, ſet about 
reforming, and it was at length effected by the latter, 
as Fuller ſays, with no great prejudice to the then 
preſent age, and grand advantage to all poſterity. 


Send verdingales to Broad-gates, Oxford. 
This, ſays Fuller, will acquaint us with the fe- 
male habits of former ages, uſed not only by the 
gadding Dinahs of that age, but by moſt ſober 
Sarahs of the ſame, ſo cogenr is common cuſtoms. 
With theſe verdingales the gowns of women, beneath 
their waſtes, were penthouſed out, far beyond their 
bodies, fo that poſterity will wonder to what pur- 
poſe thoſe bucklers . of paſteboard were em- 
ployed. 


Some dedyce the name from the Belgick verd- 


gard (derived, they ſay, from virg, a virgin, and 


garder, to keep or preſerve) as uſed to ſecure mo- 
deſty, and keep wantons at a diftance. Others, 
more truely, fetch it from vertu and galle, becauſe 
the ſcab and bane thereof; the firſt inventreſs there- 
of being known for a light houſewife, who, under 
the pretence of modeſty, ſought to cover her ſhame, 
and the fruits of her wantonneſs. Theſe, by de- 
grees, grew ſo great, that their wearers could not 
enter (except going ſidelong) at any ordinary door, 
which Jaye YOON to this proverb. But theſe ver- 

| 1 - dingales 
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OXFORDSHIRE. 
gales have been diſuſed theſe forty years, whether 


becauſe women were convinced in their conſciences 


of the vanity of this, or allured in their fancies with 
the novelty of other faſhions, I will not deter- 


mine. 


Chronica fi penſes, cum pugnent Oxonienſes, 


Poſt aliquot menſes, volat ira per 8 | 


4} tiles: 


Mark the chronicles aright, 
When Oxford ſcholars fall to fight, 
Before many months expired, 
* England will with war be fired. 


* This ſeems rather a bind of orniAion than a 
proverb; and Fuller points out ſome former in- 
| ſtances, in the Engliſh annals, wherein 1t has been 


verified, but remarks that it holds not negatively, 


for that all was peace in Oxford previous to the 


breaking out of the civil commotions under King 
| (ni I. 


"RUTLAND oh IR E. 


Rutlandihire Raddleman. 


"LT his; ens, is reddleman, a trade, and that 
* Poor one, peculiar to 'this county, whence men 


bring 
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RUTLANDSHIRc. 


bring on their backs a parcel of red ſtones or oker, 
which they ſell to the neighbouring counties, for the 
Bk of ſheep. 


Stretton in the ſtreet, where ſhrews meet, 


As they do in every other town and village. 
From the manner it is here expreſſed, one might 
be led to ſuppoſe, the ſhrews of England were a 
body corporate, and Stretton their common meet- 
ing- place. | 


An Uppingham trencher. 


This town was probably famous for the art of 
trencher-making. Here, by a ſtatute of Henry VIII. 
the ſtandard was appointed to be kept for the 
weights and meaſures of this county, which might 


induce turners, and other makers of meaſures to 
ſettle here. 


SHROPSHIR E. 


He that fetches a wife from Shrews-bury, 
muſt carry her to Staff-ordſhire, or elſe he 
will live in Cumber-land. 

The ſtaple wit of this e. proverb, ſays Ray, 
conſiſts ſolely ; in the ſimilitude of ſounds, 


The 


SHREWSBURY. 
! The caſe is altered, quoth . 


This proverb referreth its original to Edward 
Plowden, an eminent native and great lawyer of this 
county, though very various the relations of the 
occaſion thereof. Some relate it to Plowden his 
faint pleading at the firſt for his client, till-ſpurred 
with a better fee; which, ſome will ſay, beareth no 
proportion with the enſuing character of his integrity. 
Others refer it to his altering of his judgment upon 
the emergency of new matter formerly undiſcovered, 
it being not conſtonic to perſiſt in an old error, 

when convinced to the contrary by clear and new 
information. Some tell it thus, that Plowden being 
of the Romiſh perſuaſion, ſome ſetters trapanned 


him (pardon the prolepſis) to hear maſs, but after- 


wards Plowden underſtanding that the pretender to 
officiate was no prieſt, but a meer layman (on 
deſign to make a diſcovering). Oh, the caſe is al- 
tered, quoth Plowden; no prieſt, no maſs. As for 


other meaner originations of this proverb, I have 


neither liſt nor leiſure to attend unto them, Thus 
far Fuller, who ſeems to have miſſed the true ori- 
gin of this ſaying, which is briefly this. A tenant 
of Plowden's went to him, and with a ſortowful 
countenance, and many awkward bows and cringes, 


thus opened his buſineſs. Sir, an't pleaſe your wor- 


ſhip, my bull had gored and killed one of your 


worſhip” 8 8 I beg to know what I muſt do in 


this 
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SHREWSBURY. 


this caſe? Why, ſurely, pay the value of the ox, 


anſwered Plowden, that is both law and equity. 
Very well, Sir, anſwered the farmer, but I have 
made a little miſtake in the matter, it was your 
worſhip's bull that killed my ox. Oh, is it ſo, 
then the caſe is altered, quoth Plowden. This 
proverb 1s applied to thoſe who do not chuſe to do 
as they would be done by, | 


Proud Salopians. 


This epithet is commonly given to the people of 
Shrewſbury ; why I know not, 


To all friends round the Wrekin, 


A mode of drinking to all friends, whereſoever 
they may be, taking the Wrekin as a center, The 
Wrekin is a mountain in the neighbourhood of 
Shrewſbury, ſeen at a great diſtance, 


 SOMERSETSHIRE, 


'Ch was bore at Taunton-dean , where ſhould 
I be bore elſe ? 


That is, a parcel of ground round about Taunton, 
_ 1 and populous (containing many 
R ; pariſhes) 
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SOMERSETSHIRE. 


pariſhes) and ſo fruitful, to uſe their own phraſe, 
with the zun and the zoil alone, that it needs no 
manuring at all. The peaſantry therein are as rude 
as rich, and ſo highly conceited of their own coun- 
try, that they conceive it a diſparagement to be born 
in any other place. 


The beggars of Bath. 


The great reſort of the affluent to theſe medici- 


nal waters, naturally attracted alſo a number of beg- 
gars, ſo many it ſeems, as cauſed them to become 


proverbial. ; 
Briſtol milk. 


That is ſherry, a Spaniſh white wine. Ray calls 
it ſherry-ſack, and ſays it is the entertainment of 
courſe, which the courteous Briſtolians preſent to 
{trangers, when firſt viſiting their city. The true 
name of this wine is Sherris, which it derives from 
Xeres. a town in the province of , where 
it 18 made. | 


A Somerton ending. 
Splitting the difference. 


Wellington round- heads. 


A ſaying 


SOMERSETSHIRE. 


A ſaying formerly in uſe at Taunton, to ſignify 
J a violent fanatic, probably from Judge Popham's 
houſe, in this town, being a garriſon for the parlia- 
mentarians, which was held out for ſome time 
3 againſt Sir Richard Greenvil. 


All Hcheſter is aol; 


This is ſuppoſed to be a ſaying of the priſoners 
confined in that gaol, and to mean that the people 
of that town have all hearts as hard as that of a 
goaler. 
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STAFFORDSHIR E. 


Wotton under Wever, 
Where God comes never. 


Wotton under Wever is a black diſmal place near 
the Morelands in Staffordſhire, covered by hills 
from the chearing rays of the ſun, 


The devil run des thee booted and e 
red, with a ſeythe at his back. 


This is Seägee cu Mr. Howel. Sedgeley 
is near Dudley, and is famous for a manufactory of 
MY hinges, plough, cart and tire-1rons, c. 

Ra Ia 
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STAFFORDSHIRE. 


In April, Dove's flood is worth a king's 
0 good. 
Dove is a river, paſſing this county, which, 


when it overflows its banks in April, is the Nilus of 
Staffordſhire, like it much enriching the meadows, 


. 
Suffolk milk. 
Tube milk and butter is deſervedly famous. 


Suffolk fair maids. 


At preſent the maids of Suffolk do not ſeem to 


have any diſtinguiſhable pre- eminence over thoſe of 


other counties. 
The Suffolk whine. 
The inhabitants of this county have a kind of 
whining tone in, their ſpeech, much reſembling that 
of a perſon in great mental diſtreſs, 
"You are in the highway to Needham. 


That 
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'That is, you are in the high road to poverty. A 

ſaying uſed to unchrifty perſons waſting their pro- 
perty by extravagance. Needham 1s a market 
town in this county. This proverb, in all likeli- 
hood, owes its origin to the ſimilarity of ſound, be 
tween part of the name of this town, and need, ne- 
ceſſity. | | 


Beccles for a puritan, Bungey for the poor, 
Haleſworth for a drunkard, and Bilborough 
for a whore. | 


Theſe, probably, allude to circumſtances now 
changed and forgotten. 


Hunger will break through ſtone walls, or 
any thing except a Suffolk cheeſe. 


Suffolk cheeſe is, from its poverty, the ſubject of 
much low wit. It is by ſome repreſented as only 
fit for making wheels for wheelbarrows ; and a ſtory 
is told, that a parcel of Suffolk cheeſe being packed 
up in an iron cheſt, and put on board a ſhip bound 
to the Eaſt-Indies, the rats, allured by. the ſcent, 
cat through the cheſt, but could not penetrate the 
cheeſe, | 


Ipſwich, a town without inhabitants, a river 
without water, ſtreets without names, 


where aſſes wear boots. 
8 |S This 


Cur F 0 L K. 


This deſcription of Ipſwich was given to King 


Charles II. by the Duke of Buckingham, the mean- 
ing of it was, the town, having no manufactory, 
was thinly inhabited; the ſtreets at that time were 
not named; at low water the bed of the river is 
left dry; and the bowling-green of Chriſt-church 
priory, then the ſeat of Lord Hereford, was rolled 
by aſſes, in a fort of boots, to prevent their feet 
king into the turk. | 


Between Cowhithe and merry Coſſingland, 


The devil ſhit Benacre, look where it ſtands. 


It ſeems ils place (ſays Mr. Ray) is infamous for 
its bad ſituation. 


The vale of Holms Dale 
Was never won, ne never ſhall. 


Holms D:1- lies partly in Surrey and partly in 


Kent, ſeveral battles were formerly fought between 


the Saxons and invading Danes, in which the 


former proved victorious, which, probably, gave 


Tiſe to the proverb; but it was undoubtedly won 
by William the Conqueror, who marched his army 8 


tirough'! it in his * to London. 


Go 
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s UR R E Y: 
Go to Batterſea to be cut for the ſimples. 


In Batterſea there are many market gardiners, who 
grow medicinal herbs, termed ſimples, for the uſe 


of the apothecaries, who uſed to contract for them, 


and, at a particular time of the year, make a coun- 
try jaunt to ſee them cut, which they called going 


to Batterſea to have their ſimples cut ; whence fool- 


iſh people were jocularly adviſed to go thither for 
the ſame purpoſe, and afterwards (the origin being 
in ſome meaſure forgatten) to be cut for the 
ſimples. | 


A Lambeth doctor. 


The Archbiſhop of Canterbury has, it is ſaid, the 
power of conferring the degree of doctor of divinity, 
this, it has been reported, was ſometimes done as a 
matter of favor, and without examination. The 
term of a Lambeth doctor is therefore a diſtinction 
from one who has regularly taken his degrees at one 
of the univerſities. 


A Kent-ſtreet diftrets. 


The houſes in Kent-ſtreet are chiefly let to poor 


| tenants, who pay their rent weekly; on non- pay- 


ment the rent gatherers take away the doors of the 
"M4 defaulters, 
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defaulters. This ſaying is uſed to deſcribe tenants 
who have nothing to ſeize, on whom the landlord 
can only make a Kent-ſtreet diſtreſs. 


Borough blacks. 


A term of reproach uſed to the inhabitants of the 
Borough of Southwark, perhaps like many other of 
theſe kind of ſayings, on account of the allite- 


ration. 
A clinker, 


An inhabitant of the Mint or Clink, formerly 
a place privileged from arreſts, the e of 
ores and ſharpers of all ſorts. 


Sutton for mutton, Caſhalton for beeves, 
Epſom for whores, and Ewel for thieves. 


The downs near Sutton, Banſtead and Epſom, 
produce delicate ſmall ſheep, and the rich meadows 
about Caſhalton are remarkable for fattening oxen. 
Epſom was once famous for its mineral waters, and 
the weils were formerly greatly reſorted to, as a 
place of amuſcment, particularly by ladies of eaſy 
virtue. Ewel is a poor village, about a mile from 
Epſom, and is ſaid to have harboured a number of 
the inferior ſharpers, and 'other idle retainers to 

| * the 
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the wells, lodgings being there c cheaper than at 
| Epſom. 


Godalmin rabbits. 


This is a term of reproach to the inhabitants of 
this place, unjuſtly reflecting on them for the well- 
' known deception practiſed by a Mrs. Tofts, who 
pretended to be delivered of live rabbits, . 


Godalmin cats. 


Another joke on the good people of Godalmin, 
the origin of which they ſeem not to know; but 
any one who ventures to mew like a cat, before he 
is fairly out of the town, will run a greater riſque of 
a broken head, from the ſtocking-weavers and other 


inhabitants of that place, than is conſiſtent with pru- 
dence, 


Guildford bulls, 


A retort from the people of Godalmin on the 
Guilfordians, in anſwer to the two preceding taunts. 
The origin of this appellation I have not ever been 

able to get ae explained. 


Wandſworth the Gnk of Surrey. 
This 
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This reproach is in a great meaſure removed. 
Formerly the town, which lies low, was one con- 
tinued puddle, ; 


Putney. 


Recording to the vulgar tradition, the churches 
of Putney and Fulham were built by two ſiſters, who 
had but one hammer between them, which they 
interchanged by throwing it croſs the river, on a 
word agreed between them ; thoſe on the Surrey ſide 
made uſe of the word put it nigh ! thoſe on the op- 
polite ſhore, heave it full home; - whence the 


churches, and from them the villages, were called 
Putnigh and Fullhome, ſince corrupted to Futney 


8 and F „ 
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He is none of the m. 


Said of a dun ſluggith meſſenger ; an alluſion to. 
ve pea called haſtings, becauſe the earlieſt of its 
kind. It is only placed here from the ſimilarity of 
of name to ane of the Cinque Ports in this. 
county, 0 


A Chicheſter: 
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A Chicheſter lobſter, a Selſey cockle, an 
Arundel mullet, a Pulborough eel, an 
| Amberley trout, a Rye herring, a Bourne 

wheat-ear, | | 


& 


Theſe are all the beſt of their kind, at leaſt of a any 


that are taken in this county. 


WARWICKSHIRE, 


He is the black bear of Arden. 


Guy Beauchamp, Earl of Warwick, was ſo 
called, both from his creſt, which was a black bear, 
and from having himſelf a black and grim counte- 
nance, as well as on account of his being a man of 
undaunted courage. Arden was a foreſt anciently 
occupying all the woodland part of this county. 
This ſaying was uſed to expreſs that the perſon 
ſpoken of, and ſo denominated, was really an object 
of terror, 


| As bold as Beauchamp. 


Fuller thinks that Thomas Beauchamp, Earl of 
Warwick, who lived in the reign of King Edw. III. 
a . 1 


— 


WARWICKSHIRE. 

is the perſon here meant, on account of his action 
at Hogges in Normandy, in the year 1346, when 
he was the firſt who landed, ſupported only by an 
eſquire and fix archers, with theſe, mounted only 
on a palfrey, he encountered an hundred Normans, 
of whom he ſlew ſixty, routed the reſt, and gave 
means to the whole fleet to land the army in ſafety. 


The bear wants a tail and cannot be a lion. 


Fuller thus explains this proverb. Robert, Dud- 
ley, Earl of Leiceſter, derived his pedigree from the R 
ancient Earls of Warwick, on which title he ge 1 

their creſt, the bear and ragged ſtaff, and when he 4 
was governor of the Low countries, with the high 
title of his Excellency, difuſing his own coat of 
the green lon, with two tails, he ſigned all inſtru- 
ments with the creſt of the bear and ragged ſtaff. 
He was then ſuſpected by many of his jealous. ad- 
yerſaries, to hatch an ambitious deſign to make 
himſelf abſolute commander (as the lion is king of 
beaſts, over the low countries, whereupon fome foes 
to his faction, and friends to Dutch freedom, wrote 
under his creſt, ſec up in public places, 


Urſa caret cauda, non queat elle leo. 


The bear he never can preyail 
Io lion it for lack of tail. 
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WARWICKSHIR E- 


Nor is urſa, in the femine, merely placed to make 
the verſe, but becauſe naturaliſts obſerve in bears, 
chat the female is always ſtrongeſt. - 


This proverb is applied to ſuch, who, not con- 


tent with their condition, aſpire to what is above 


their worth to deſerve, or power to atchieve 


He is true Coventry blue. 


Coventry was formerly famous for dying a blue, 
that would neither change its colour, nor could it 
be diſcharged by waſhing. Therefore the epithets 
of Coventry blue and true blue, were figuratively 
uſed to ſignify perſons who would not change their 
party or principles on any conſideration. 


WESTMORELAND. 


Let Uter Pendragon do what he can, 
The river Eden will run as it ran, 


Tradition reports that Uter Pendragon had a de- 
lign to fortify the caſtle of Pendragon, in this coun- 
ty; in order thereto, with much art and induſtry, 
he in vain attempted to make the river Eden ſur- 
n it. 


WILTSHIRE, 


WILTSHIRE, 


It 18 done, ſecundum uſum Sarum. 


5 This proverb, ſays Fuller, coming out of the 
church, hath ſince enlarged itſelf into civil uſe. It 
begun on this occaſion ; many offices, or forms 
of ſervice, were uſed in ſeveral churches in England, 
as the office of York, Hereford, Bangor, &c. which 
cauſed a deal of confuſion in God's worſhip, un- 
til Oſmond, Biſhop of Sarum, about the year of 
our Lord 1090, made that ordinal or office, which 
was generally received all over England, fo that 
churches, henceforward, eaſily underſtood one ano- 
ther, all ſpeaking the ſame words in their li 


turgy. 


* is now applied to thoſe perſons who do, 
and actions which are formally and ſolemnly done, 
in ſo regular a way, by authentic precedents, and 
patterns of unqueſtionable authority, that no juſt 


exceptions can be taken thereat. 
Wiltſhire moon-rakers. 
Some Wiltſhire ruſticks, as the ſtory goes, ſee- 


ing the figure of the moon in a you 3 to 
rake it out. 1 2 


Salidbury 


WILTSHIRE 


Saliſbury- plain, 
Is ſeldom without a chief 0 or twainz 


Jes might bi the caſe formerly, at preſent N few 
robberies happen theres 


* C.B 5 T.Þ BBA 


It ſhall be done when: the king cometh to 
Wogan. 


That is never. Wogan is a ſmall village, ſaid to 
be in this county, quite out of any thoroughfare, 
and therefore very unlikely to be ever viſited by the 
king. 


You may as ſoon ſip up the Severn, and 
{wallow Mavern. 


That is, ſup up a great river, and ſwallow 2 
range of hills, a ſaying uſed to perſons propoſing an 
impoſſibility, 


Go dig at Mavern-hill. 
Spoken of one whoſe miſe wears the breeches but 


Why is not apparent, a 
YORKSHIRE. 
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YORKSHIRE. 


From Hell, H alland H alifax — deliver us. 


This was part of the vagrant' $ litany. At Hull 
all vagrants, found begging in the ſtreets, were 


| whipped and ſet in the ſtocks; and at Halifax per- 


ſons taken in the act of ſtealing cloth, were in- 
ſtantly, and without any proceſs, beheaded, with an 
engine called a maiden. | Perhaps the coincidence of 
the initials has been no ſmall means towards giving 


currency to this ſaying. 


. * 


f A Scarborough warning. 


That is, none at all, but a ſudden ſurprize. 


This proverb, according to Fuller, alludes to an 


event which happened at that place, A. D. 1557, 


when Thomas Stafford ſeized on that caſtle (which 
was im a defenceleſs ſtate) before the townſmen had 
the leaſt notice of his approach. However, with- 
in fix days, by the diligence of the Earl of Weſt- 


morland, he was i brought to enen and 


beheaded. 


As true ſteel as Rippon rowells. 


Rippon i is 1 for its ſpurs, both thoſe * 
for horſemanſhip, and thoſe with which game- 


cocks are armed. The temper of the firſt is ſo 


* Kz #* S 


a. good, 


YORKSHIRE. 
good, that it is ſaid they will ſtrike through a ſhil- 
ling without breaking. This proverb is uſed te 
ſignify. perſons of inflexible honor and integrity. 


An Yorkſhire way bit. 


It ſhould be a wee bit, wee in the Yorkſhire and 
northern dialects ſignifies little. This means an 
overplus not accounted in a reckoning, but which 
ſometimes proves as much as all the reſt. Aſk a 
countryman in Yorkſhire, the diftance to a parti- 
cular place, his anſwer will generally be, ſo many 
miles, and a wee bit, which wee, or little bit, is 
_ oftentimes longer than the miles reckoned, 


Merry Wakefield. 


What peculiar cauſe of mirth this town hath 
above others, Fuller acknowledges he cannot tell, 
unleſs that it may be entitled to that epithet from 
its cheapneſs, and the plenty of good cheer. Might 
it not be mirrie, that is faithful Wakeficld, and 
allude to fome event in the diſputes between the 
houſes 'of York and Lancaſter. Mirrie-men, a 
term that frequently occurs in old ballads, ſignify- 
1ng true or faithful men. 


Pendle, Iogleborough and Penigent, 
Are the three higheſt hills between Scotland 


and n 
8 Or, 


YORKSHIRE. 
Or, which is more common in the mouths of 
the vulgar. | 


Pendle, Penigent, and Ingleborough, 
Are the three higheſt hills all 1 tho- 
rough. 


Theſe three hills are in ſight of each other. 
Pendle on the edge of Lancaſhire, Penigent and 
Ingleborough, near Settle, in Yorkſhire, and not 
far from Weſtmoreland ; theſe three are indeed the 
higheſt hills in England, not comprehending Wales; 
but in Wales, I think Snowden, Caderidis _ 


4 Eon, are higher. 


As ſure as a louſe in Pomfret. 


1 cannot learn the reaſon of this ſaying. 


If Bayton-bargh and Hembleton- hough nd 5 


Burton- bream, 
Were all thy belly it would never be team. 


It is ſpoken of a covetous and infuriable perſon, 
whom nothing will content. Bayton, Hambleton, 
and Barton, are places between Cawood and Pon- 

tefract, in this county. Brayton-bargh is a ſmall 
hill, in a plain country, covered with wood. 

Bargh, in the northern diale&, is properly a horſe- 


YORKSHIRE. 


way up a ſteep hill, though here it is taken for the 
hill itſelf. Team ſignifies full, or ſatisfied. 


When Roſberry Toppinge wears a cappe, 
Let Cleveland then beware of "I 


| Roſberry Torn is a high b hill, bie a long 
way off, all about the neighbourhood of Giſborough, 
which rarely has a cloudy miſt hanging about it but 
rain enſues. | 


When Dighton is pulled down, 
Hull ſhall become a greater town. 


This is rather a prophecy than a proverb. Dighton 
is a ſmall town not a mile diſtance from Hull, and 
was, in the time of the civil wars, for the moſt part: 
pulled down. Let Hull make the beſt they can of 


it. 


Cleveland in the Clay, 
Bring in two ſoles and carry one away. 


Cleveland is that part of Yorkſhire which borders 
upon the Biſhoprick of Durham, where the ways, in 
winter- time, are very deep and mirey, but nothing 
to what thoſe of Kent and Suſſex were formerly, for 
if one had brought forty ſoles thither, he would not 
gs carried half a one away. 
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YORKSHINYE. 


When Sheffield-park is plowed and ſown, 
Then little England hold thine own. 


*Ray ſays, it hath been il 5 un theſe 
fix or ſeven years. | 


You have eaten ſome Hull cheeſe. 


(. e) Are drunk. Hull is famous for tron 
ale, 8 | 


When all the world ſhall be aloft, 

Then Hallam-ſhire ſhall be God's croft, 
Winkabank and Temple-brough, 

Will buy all En * 8 2 and through. 


Winkabank is a . upon a hill, near Shef- 


field, where there are ſome remains of an old camp. 


Temple-brough ſtands between the Rother and the 


Don, about a quarter of a mile from the place 


where theſe-two rivers meet. It is a ſquare plat of 


ground, encompaſſed by two trenches. Selden of- 


ten enquired for the ruins of a temple of the god 
Thor, which, he ſaid, was near Rotheram. This, 

probably, might be it, if we allow the name for an 
argument; beſides, there is a pool not far from it, 


called Jordan-dam, which name ſeems to be com- 
I ma 


YORKSHIRE. 
pounded of Jar, one of the names of the god Thor, 
and Doh, the n name of the river. Ray. 


Shake a beidi cute a Yorkſhireman's grave, 


and he will ariſe and ſteal a horſe. 


An alluſion to the fondneſs for horſes, ſhewn by 


_ almoſt every native of this county. 


Meaſter's Yorkſhire too. 


A Yorkſhire hoſtler, who had lived a conſider- 


able time at an inn in London, being aſked hy a 
gueſt how it happened, that he, who was ſo clever 
a fellow, and a Yorkſhireman into the bargain, re- 
mained ſo long without becoming maſter of that 
houſe, to which he laconically anſwered, Meaſter's 
| Yorkſhire too. A ſaying uſed by perſons on dif- 
covering the deſign of any one to impoſe on them, 
implying they are a match for them, 


A Yorkſhire tike. 


A tike here, means a clown. Tike, generally, 
means a great dog. 


WALES 
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| WALES in general. 
The proverbs relative to this country, are two- 
fold, ſuch as the Engliſh paſs on the Welch, and 
ſuch as the Welch paſs on the Engliſh, the former 


are here only treated, the latter being chiefly in 
Welch. | 


Her RR blood is up. 


The Welch are extremely prone to anger, and 

ſoon appeaſed, being, as Fuller obſerves, like the 

ſace of their country, full of ups and downs, eleva- 

tions and — 

As long as a Welch pedigree. 

The Welch are extremely particular in keeping 

up the hiſtory of their genealogy; every Welchman 

being, more or leſs, an herald, It is a ſorry 
Welch pedigree that does not, at leaſt, reach to 
—_— : 


A Welch bait. 


| A ſhort * but no fond. Such baits are fre- 
quently given by: the natives of this principality to 
their keffels, or N particularly after . | 


a hill. 
A Welch couſin. 


A relation far removed. The Welch 1 8 
themſelves couſins to moſt of the people of rank 


born in that county. 


5 ANCLE- 


ANGLESEY: 
of Angleſey 13 the mother of Wales. 


So ſaid from its producing cattle and corn ſuffi- 
cient to feed all Wales. 8 


Croggen , Croggen. 


King Henry II. in one of his expeditions againſt 6 


the Welch, attempted a paſſage over Offas-dike, 
at Croggen-caftle in Denbighſhire, in which his 
ſoldiers were defeated and many lain, with ſome 
circumſtances of cruelty on the part of the 'Welch, 
whence they were reproachfully termed Croggens: 


which word was alſo repeated in ſkirmiſhes, where 


the Engliſh had the advantage, in order to excite 
them to revenge, by the memory of that tranſaction. 


CARDIGANSHIRE.. 
Talaeth, talaeth. 
In effect, the ſame in Engliſh with fine, fine; 


when mothers and nurſes are diſpoſed to pleaſe their 
little ones in dreſſing them. Take the original 


thereof; when Roderick the Great, divided Wales 
betwixt his three ſons, into three regions (North 
Wales, South Wales, and Powis) he ordered chat 
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CARDIGAN s HI R E. 


each of them ſhould wear upon his bonnet or hel- 

met, a coronet-of gold, being a broad lace or head- 

band, indented upwards, ſet and wrought with 

precious ſtones, called in Britiſh, talaeth, and they, 

from thence, the three-crowned princes ; but now, 
either the number of princes is well multiplied in 
Wales, or, which is truer, the honour of talaeth is 
moch diminiſhed; that being fo called wherewith a 
| cũhild's head is bound uppermoſt on ſome other linen 
| 
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clothes. Thus we, Engliſh, have that which they 
call the crown of a cap.— Fuller. | 


Arthur was not but whilſt he was. 


f 


Spoken of a great family reduced to 8 


* 5 L. n 
— 1 ä * 

ä * 

F "yes 


King Arthur aid not violite the refuge of a 


Woman. 


That is, left her the 8 of her e 
j. e. would not beat her for ſpeaking. 


P 


The Welchman keeps nothing till he has 
loſt it. 


ds - . a 4 AZ, 
er TE HE ED 


The hiſtorical truth of this is plainly ſhewn in the 
Britiſh Chronicles; where it is ſ-en, that when the 
Welch recovered their loſt caſtles, they _ them 
more Teemneroulty than before. 1 

e 


* 


CARDIGANSHIRE. 


He that will bs a head let him be a bridge. 


Benegridan, a Britain, is ſaid to have carried an 
army over to Ireland, where his men coming to a 
river, which had neither bridge nor ferry, he carried 
them all over on his back. This proverb means, 
that no one ſhould take on himſelf to command, 
who cannot protect and aſſiſt his followers. 


It was an ancient cuſtom among the Welch, that 
the victor, in a kind of play, put the vanquiſhed 
man into a ſack, whence we had the Engliſh by- 
word, to expreſs ſuch, between whom there is ap- 
parent odds of ſtrength, ce he! is able to > put him up 


in a bag.“ 
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CAERNARVONSHIRE. 


Snowden will yield ſufficient paſture for all 
| the cattle in Wales put together. 
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Hyperbolically ſpeaking; though Snowden is, in 
reality, extremely fruitful. 


To eſcape Clude, and be drowned in Con- 
SFO 1; 2 way, 
T Similar 


CAERNARVONSHIRE. 


Similar to that, in avoiding Scylla to run on 
Charybdis. The rivers of Clude and Conway are 
twenty miles aſunder. 


FUIINTSHYTEY. 
There is more than one yew-bow in Cheſter. 


Modern uſe applieth this proverb to ſuch who 
ſeize on other folks goods, not with intent to ſteal, 
but miſtaken with the ſimilitude thereof to their 
own; but give me leave to conjecture the origi- 
nal hereof, ſeeing Cheſhire-men have been ſo fad 
mous for archery. 


MERIONETHSHIRE. 


In Dogelthy, a market- town in TR ſhure, 
there are the following — 


1. The walls are thies miles high. 

2. Men come into it over the water. 

3- They go out of it under the water, 
4. The ſteeple doth grow therein. 
5 There are more ale-houſes than houſes. 


5 . „ Which 


MERIONETHSHIRE 


Which are thus explained. 


1. Its walls are the mountains which ſurround it. 
2. The entry 1s over a handſome bridge. 


3. In leaving the town one muſt paſs under a 


ſtream of water, talling from a rock, and conveyed 
in a trough to drive an overſhot mill. 


4. The bells, (if plural) hang in a yew-tree, | 
5. The houſes are divided into different tene- 


ments, and liquor fold in chimneyleſs barns. 


MONTGOMERYSHIRE. 
The three ſiſters, 


The three rivers of Whe, Severn and Rhiddall, 
were to run a race, to decide which ſhould be firſt 
married to the ocean; Severn and Wye having a 
great journey to go, choſe their way through ſoft 
meadows, and kept on at a traveller's pace; whilſt 
 Rhiddall, preſuming on her ſhort journey, ſtaid be- 
fore ſhe went out, and to recover her loſt time runs 
furiouſly i in a diſtracted manner. 


Polk is the Paradiſe of Wales. 


Fix thy pale in Severn, Severn will be as 
before 
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T vill ſcarcely be conceived how great a 

number of ſuperſtitious notions and prac- 
tices are ſtill remaining and prevalent in dif- 
ferent parts of theſe kingdoms, many of which 
are ſtill uſed and alluded to even in and about 
the metropolis; and every perſon, however 
carefully educated, will, upon examination, find 
that he has ſome how or other imbibed and 
ſtored up in his memory a much greater num- 
ber of theſe rules and maxims than he could 
at firſt have imagined. 


To account for this, we need only turn our 
recollection towards what paſſed in our child- 
hood, and reflect on the avidity and pleaſure 
with which we liſtened to ſtories of ghoſts, 


witches, and fairies, told us by our maids and 
1 ä nurſes. 


* SUPERSTITIONS. 


nurſes. And even among thoſe whoſe parents 
had the good ſenſe to prohibit ſuch relations, 
there is ſcarce one in a thouſand: but may re- 
member to have heard, from ſome maiden 
aunt or antiquated couſin, the various omens 
that have announced the approaching deaths of 
different branches of the family; a copious 

catalogue of things lucky and unlucky; a va- 
riety of charms to cure warts, the cramp, and 
tooth-ach ; preventatives againſt the night- 
mare; with obſervations relative to ſympathy, 
denoted by ſhiverings, burning of the cheeks, 
and itchings of the eyes and elbows. The ef- 
fects of ideas of this kind are not eaſily got 
the better of; and the ideas themſelves rarely, 
if ever, forgotten. 


Ix former times theſe notions were ſo pre- 
valent, that it was deemed little leſs than 
| atheiſm to doubt them; and in many inſtances 
the terrors cauſed by them embittered the lives 
of a great number of perſons of all ages, by 
degrees almoſt ſhutting them out of their own 
houſes, and deterring them from going from 
one village to another after ſun-ſet. The room 
in which the head of a family had died, was 
for a long time untenanted; particularly if they 
died without a will, or were ſuppoſed to have 
entertained any particular religious opinions. 


„ SUPFERSTETIONS 3 


But if any diſconſolate old maiden, or love- 
croſſed bachelor, happened to diſpatch them- 
ſelves in their garters, the room where the 
deed was perpetrated was rendered for ever 
after uninhabitable, and not unfrequently was 
nailed up. If a drunken farmer, returning 
from market, fell from Old Dobbin and broke 
his neck—or a carter, under the ſame predica- 
ment, tumbled from his cart or waggon, and was 
killed by it—that ſpot was ever after haunted 
and impaſſable : in ſhort, there was ſcarcely 
a bye-lane or croſs-way but had its ghoſt, who 
appeared in the ſhape of a headleſs cow or 
horſe; or, clothed all in white, glared with its 
ſaucer eyes over a gate or ſtile. Ghoſts of 
ſuperior rank, when they appeared abroad, 
rode in coaches drawn by ſix headleſs horſes, 
and driven by a headleſs coachman and poſti- 
lions. Almoſt every ancient manor-houſe was 
haunted by ſome one at leaſt of its former 
maſters or miſtreſſes, where, beſides diverſe 
other noiſes, that of telling money was diſ- 
tinctly heard: and as for the churchyards, the 
number of ghoſts that walked there, according 
to the village computation, almoſt equalled the 
living pariſhioners : to paſs them at night, was 
an achievement not to be attempted by any 
one in the pariſh, the ſextons excepted, who 
perhaps being particularly privileged, to make 
| B 2 uſe 


4 SUPERSTITIONS. 8 


uſe of the common expreſſion, never ſaw any 
thing worſe than themſelves. 


TERRIBLE and inconvenient as theſe mat- 
ters might be, they were harmleſs, compared 
with the horrid conſequences attending the 
belief of witchcraft, which, to the eternal diſ- 
grace of this country, even made its way into 
our courts of judicature, and pervaded and 
poiſoned the minds of the judges: and it is 
with a mixture of ſhame, remorſe, and indig- 
nation, that we read of hundreds of poor in- 
nocent perſons who fell victims to this ridicu- 
lous opinion, and who were regularly murdered 
under the ſanction of, and with all the forms 
of, the law. Sometimes, by the combination 
of wicked and artful perſons, theſe notions 
were made ſtalking horſes to intereſt and re- 
venge. 8 : 


Tax combinations here alluded to, were 
practiſed by ſome popiſh prieſts during the 
reign of King James I. who was himſelf a be- 
liever in witchcraſt. Theſe prieſts, in order to 
advance the intereſt of their religion, or ra- 
ther their own emolument, pretended to have 
the power of caſting out devils from demo- 
niacs and perſons bewitched; and for this pur- 
poſe ſuborned fame artful and idle youths and 

wenches 


. SUPERSTITIONS. 5 


wenches to act the part of perſons bewitched, 
and to ſuffer themſelves to be diſpoſſeſſed by 
their prayers, and ſprinklings with holy water. 
In order to perform theſe parts, they were to 
counterfeit violent fits and convulſions, on 
ſigns given them; and, in compliance with the 
popular notions, to vomit up crooked nails, 
pins, needles, coals, and other rubbiſh, pri- 
vately conveyed to them. It was, beſides, ne- 
ceſſary to accuſe ſome perſon of having be- 
witched them; a poor ſuperannuated man, or 
peeviſh old woman, was therefore pitched on, 
whoſe detection, indictment, and execution, 
were to terminate the villany. Luckily theſe 
combinations were at length diſcovered and 
expoſed; but it muſt make the blood of every 
humane perſon thrill with horror, to hear that 
in New England there were at one time up- 
wards of three hundred perſons all impriſoned 
for witchcraft. Confuted and ridiculed as theſe 
opinions have lately been, the ſeeds of them 
{till remain in the mind, and at different times 
have attempted to ſpring forth; witneſs the 
Cock-lane Ghoſt, and the diſturbance at 
Stockwell, Indeed it is within theſe very few 
years that witchcraft has been eraſed from 
among the crimes cognizable by a jury. 


Ba: : 


5 SUPERSTITIONS. 

Ix order to give a methodical view of the 
different kinds of Superſtition now and for- 
merly current in this country, I ſhall arrange 
my ſubject under the following heads: Ghoſts— 
Witches, Sorcerers, and Witchcraft Fairies 
— Corps, Candles, &c. Second Sight Omens 
— Things lucky and unlucky— Spells, Charms, 
and other fanciful devices for preventing and 
curing Diſorders — Superſtitious Methods of 


obtaining a Knowledge of Future Events — 


Sympathy—and eee Superſtitions, 


A GHOST 


A HOST is ſuppoſed to be the ſpirit of a 
perſon deceaſed, who is either commiſ- 
fioned to return for ſome eſpecial errand, ſuch 
as the diſcovery of a murder, to procure reſti- 
tution of lands or money unjuſtly withheld from 
an orphan or widow—or, having committed 
ſome injuſtice whilſt living, cannot reſt till 
that is redreſſed. Sometimes the occaſion of 
ſpirits reviſiting this world, is to inform their 
heir in what ſecret place, or private drawer in 
| | an 


SUPERSTITIONS. 7 


an old trunk, they had hidden the title deeds 
of the eſtate; or where, in troubleſome times, 
they buried their money or plate. Some 
Ghoſts of murdered perſons, whoſe bodies 
have been ſecretly buried, cannot be at eaſe 
till their bones have been taken up, and depo- 
ſited in conſecrated ground, with all the rites 
of Chriſtian burial. This idea is the remains of 
a very old piece of Heathen Superſtition : The 
Ancients believed that Charon was not per- 
mitted to ferry over the Ghoſts of unburied 
perſons, but that they wandered up and down 
the banks of the river Styx for an hundred 
years, after which they were admitted to a 
paſſage. This is mentioned by Virgil: 


Hzc omnis quam cernis, inops inhumataque turba 
eſt: | | 

Portitor ille, Charon; hi quos vehit unda, ſepulti. 

Nec ripas datur horrendas, nec rauca fluenta, 

Tranſportare prius quam ſedibus oſſa quièrunt. 

Centumerrant annos, volitantque hæc littoracircum: 

Tum, demum admiſſi, ſtagna exoptata reviſunt. 


SomtTIMEs Ghoſts appear in conſequence 


of an agreement made, whilſt living, with ſome 


particular friend, that he who firſt died ſhould 
appear to the ſurvivor. 


15 GLanvil tells us of the Ghoſt of a perſon 
who had lived but a diſorderly kind of life, 
B 4 for 
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8 SUPERSTITIONS. 
for which it was condemned to wander up and 
down the earth, in the company of evil ſpirits, 


till the day of Judgment. 


"Fu moſt of the relations of Ghoſts, they are 
ſuppoſed to be mere atrial beings, without 
ſubſtance, and that they can paſs through walls 
and other ſolid bodies at pleaſure. A particu- 
lar inſtance of this is given, in Relation the 
the 27th, in Glanvil's Collection, where one 
David Hunter, neat-herd to the Biſhop of 
Down and Connor, was for a long time haunt- 
ed by the apparition of an old woman, whom 
he was by a ſecret impulſe obliged to follow 
whenever ſhe appeared, which he ſays he did 
for a conſiderable time, even if in bed with his 
wife: and becauſe his wife could not hold 
him in his bed, ſhe would go too, and walk 
after him till day, though ſhe ſaw nothing; but | 
his little dog was ſo well acquainted with the 
apparition, that he would follow it as well as 
his maſter. If a tree ſtood in her walk, he ob- 
ſerved her always to go through it. — Not- 

withſtanding this ſeeming immateriality, this - 
very Ghoſt was not without ſome ſubſtance; 

for, having performed her errand, ſhe deſired 
Hunter to lift her from the ground; in the do- 
ing of which, he ſays, ſhe felt juſt like a bag of 
feathers. —We ſometimes alſo read of Ghoſts 
9 5 ſtriking 


SUPERSTITIONS 9 
ſtriking violent blows; and that, if not made 
way for, they overturn all impediments, like 
a furious whirlwind. Glanvil mentions an in- 
ſtance of this, in Relation 17th, of a Dutch 
lieutenant, who had the faculty of ſeeing Ghoſts; 
and who, being prevented making way for one 


which he mentioned to ſome friends as coming 


towards them, was, with his companions, vio- 
lently thrown down, and ſorely bruiſed. We 
further learn, by Relation 16th, that the hand 
of a Ghoſt is as cold as a clod.” 


Tux uſual time at which Ghoſts make their 
appearance is midnight, and ſeldom before it 
is dark; though ſome audacious ſpirits have 
| been ſaid to appear even by day-light: but of 
this there are few inſtances, and thoſe moſtly 

Ghoſts who have been laid, perhaps in the 
Red Sea (of which more hereafter), and whoſe 

times of confinement were expired: theſe, like 
felons confined to the lighters, are ſaid to re- 
turn more troubleſome and daring'than before. 
No Ghoſts can appear on Chriſtmas eve; this 
Shakeſpeare has put into the mouth of one of 
his characters in Hamlet. 


Gnoert commonly appear in the ſame dreſs 


they uſually wore whilſt living, though they 
are ſometimes clothed all in white; but that is 


chiefſy 


10 SUPERSTITIONS. 


_ chiefly the churchyard Ghoſts, who have no 
particular buſineſs, but ſeem to appear pro bono 
publico, or to ſcare drunken ruſtics from tum- 
bling over their 1 


I canxor learn that Ghoſts carry tapers in 
their hands, as they are ſometimes depicted, 
though the room in which they appear, if 
without fire or candle, is frequently ſaid to be 
as light as day. Dragging chains, 1s not the 
faſhion of Engliſh Ghoſts; chains and black 
veſtments being chiefly the accoutrements of 
foreign ſpectres, ſeen in arbitrary govern- 
ments : dead or alive, Engliſh ſpirits are free. 
One inſtance, however, of an Engliſh Ghoſt 
dreſſed in black, is found in the celebrated 
ballad of William and Margaret, in the fol. 


lowing lines: 


And clay- -cold was her lily hand, 
That held her fable Sorowd. 


This, however, may be conſidered as a poeti- 
cal licence, uſed in all likelihood for the ſake 
of the oppoſition of lih to ſable. 


Ir, during the time of an apparition, there is 
a lighted candle in the room, it will burn ex- 
tremely blue: this is ſo univerſally acknow- 


ledged, that many eminent philoſophers have 
| buſied 
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buſied themſelves in accounting for it, without 
once doubting the truth of the fact. Dogs 
too have the faculty of ſeeing ſpirits, as is in- 
ſtanced in David Hunter's relation, above 
quoted; but in that caſe they uſually ſhew 
ſigns of terror, by whining and creeping to 
their maſter for protection: and it is generally 
ſuppoſed that they often ſee things of this na- 
ture when their owner cannot; there being 
ſome perſons, particularly thoſe born on a 
Chriſtmas eve, who cannot ſee ſpirits, 


Tux coming of a ſpirit is announced ſome 
time before its appearance, by a variety of 
loud and dreadful noiſes; ſometimes rattling 


in the old hall like a coach and fix, and rum 


bling up and down the ſtair-caſe like the 
trundling of bowls or cannon balls. Atlength 
the door flies open, and the ſpectre ſtalks ſlowly 
up to the bed's foot, and opening the curtains, 
looks ſtedfaſtly at the perſon in bed by whom it 
is ſeen; a ghoſt being very rarely viſible to more 
than one perſon, although there are ſeveral in 
company. It is here neceſſary to obſerve, that 
it has been univerſally found by experience, as 


well as affirmed by diverſe apparitions them 


ſelves, that a Ghoſt has not the power to ſpeak 
till it has been firſt ſpoken to; ſo that, notwith- 
ſtanding the urgency of the buſineſs on which 

it 
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it may come, every thing muſt ſtand {till till 
the perſon viſited can find ſufficient courage to 
ſpeak to it: an event that ſometimes does not 
take place for many years. It has not been 
found that female Ghoſts are more loquacious 
than thoſe of the male ſex, both being equally 
reſtrained by this law, | 


Tux mode of addrefling a Ghoſt is by com- 
manding it, in the name of the Three Perſons 

- of the Trinity, to tell you who it is, and what 
is its buſineſs : this it may be neceſſary to re- 
peat three times; after which it will, in a low and 
hollow voice, declare its ſatisfaction at being 
ſpoken to, and deſire the party addreſſing it 

not to be afraid, for it will do him no harm. 
This being premiſed, it commonly enters into 
its narrative, which being completed, and its 
requeſt or commands given, with injunctions 
that they be immediately executed, 1t vaniſhes 
away, frequently in a flaſh of light; in which 
caſe, ſome Ghoſts have been ſo conſiderate as 
to deſire the party to whom they appeared to 
ſhut their eyes: ſometimes its departure is at- 
tended with delightful muſic. During the 

- narration of its buſineſs, a Ghoſt muſt by no 
means be interrupted by queſtions of any kind; 
ſo doing 1s extremely dangerous: if any doubts 


ariſe, they muſt be ſtated after the ſpirit has 
| done 
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done its tale. Queſtions reſpecting its ſtate, 
or the ſtate of any of their former acquaint- 
ance, are offenſive, and not often anſwered; 
ſpirits, perhaps, being reſtrained from divulging 
the ſecrets of their priſon houſe. Occaſionally 
ſpirits will even condeſcend to talk on common 
occurrences, as is inſtanced by Glanvil in the 
apparition of Major George Sydenham to 
Captain William Dyke, Relation 10th, where- 
in the Major reproved the Captain for ſuffer- 
ing a ſword he had given him to grow ruſty; 
ſaying, © Captain, Captain, this ſword did not 
© uſe to be kept after this manner when it was 
mine.“ This attention to the ſtate of arms, 
was a remnant of the Major's profeſſional duty 
when living. ” 


IT is ſomewhat remarkable that Ghoſts 
do not go about their buſineſs like the per- 
ſons of this world. In caſes of murder, a 
Ghoſt, inſtead of going to the next juſtice of 
the peace, and laying its information, or to 
the neareſt relation of the perſon murdered, 
appears to ſome poor labourer who knows 
none of the parties, draws the curtains of ſome 
decrepit nurſe or alms-woman, or hovers 
about the place where his body is depoſited. 
The ſame circuitous mode 1s purſued with re- 


ſpect to redreſſing injured orphans or widows; 
| when 
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when it ſeems as if the ſhorteſt and moſt cer. 
tain way would be, to go to the perſon guilty of 
the injuſtice, and haunt him continually till he 
be terrified into a reſtitution. Nor are the 
pointing out loſt writings generally managed 
in a more ſummary way; the Ghoſt commonly 
applying to a third perſon, ignorant of the 
- whole affair, and a ſtranger to all concerned. — 
But it is preſumptuous to ſcrutinize too far 
into theſe matters: Ghoſts have undoubtedly 
forms and cuſtoms peculiar to themſelves. 


Ix, after thefirſt appearance, the perſons em- 
ployed neglect, or are prevented from, per- 
forming the meſſage or buſineſs committed to 
their management, the Ghoſt appears conti- 
nually to them, at firſt with a diſcontented, 
next an angry, and at length with a furious 
countenance, threatening to tear them in pieces 
if the matter is not forthwith executed; ſome- 
times terrifying them, as in Glanvil's Rela- 
tion 26th, by appearing in many formidable 
ſhapes, and ſometimes even ſtriking them a 
violent blow. Of blows given by Ghoſts there 
are many inſtances, and ſome wherein they have 
been followed with an incurable lameneſs. 


bade been obferved that Ghoſts, 


in delivering their commiſſions, in order to 
enſure 
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enſure belief, communicate to the perſons 
employed ſome ſecret, known only to the 
parties concerned and themſelves, the relation 
of which always produces the effect intended. 
—The buſineſs being completed, Ghoſts ap- 
pear with a cheerful countenance, ſaying they 
ſhall now be at reſt, and will never more diſ- 
turb any one; and, thanking their agents, by 
way of reward communicate to them ſomething 
relative to themſelves, which they will never 
reveal. | 


SomeTIMEs Ghoſts appear, and diſturb a 
' houſe, without deigning to give any reaſon 
for ſo doing: with theſe, the ſhorteſt and only 
way is to exorciſe, and eject them; or, as the 
vulgar term is, lay them. For this purpoſe 
there muſt be two or three clergymen, and the 
ceremony muſt be performed in Latin; a lan- 
guage that ſtrikes the moſt audacious Ghoſt 
with terror. A Ghoſt may be laid for any 
term leſs than an hundred years, and in any 
place or body, full or empty; as, a ſolid oak— _ 
the pommel of a ſword—a barrel of beer, if a 
yeoman or {imple gentleman—or a pipe of 
wine, if an eſquire or a juſtice. But of all 
places the moſt common, and what a Ghoſt 
leaſt likes, is the Red Sea; it being related, 
in many inſtances, that Ghoſts have moſt ear- 

neſtly 
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neſtly beſought the exorciſts not to confine 
them in that place. It is nevertheleſs confi. 
dered as an indiſputable fact, that there are an 
infinite number laid there, perhaps from its 
being a ſafer priſon than any other nearer at 
hand ; though neither hiſtory nor tradition 
gives us any inſtance of Ghoſts eſcaping or 
returning from this kind of tranſportation be- 


fore their time, 


Havine thus given the moſt ſtriking out- 
lines of the popular Superſtitions reſpecting 
Ghoſts, I ſhall next treat of another ſpecies of 
human apparition, which, though it ſomething 
reſemble it, does not come under the deſcrip- 
tion of a Ghoſt. Theſe are the exact figures 
and reſemblances of perſons then living, often 
ſeen not only by their friends at a diſtance, 


but many times by themſelves; of which there 


are ſeveral inſtances in Aubery's Miſcellanies: 
one, of Sir Richard Napier, a phyſician of 


London, who being on the road from Bed- 


fordſhi re to viſit a friend in Berkſhire, ſaw at 
an inn his own apparition lying on the bed as 


a dead corps; he nevertheleſs went forward, 


and died in a ſhort time: another, of Lady 


Diana Rich, daughter of the Earl of Holland, 


who met her own apparition walking i in a gar- 
den at Kenſington, and died a month after of 


the 
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the ſmall-pox. Theſe apparitions are called 
Fetches, and in Cumberland, Swarths ; they 
moſt commonly appear to diſtant friends and 
relations, at the very inſtant preceding the 
death of the perſon whoſe figure they put on. 
Sometimes, as in the inſtances above mention- 
ed, there is a greater interval between the ap- 


pearance and death. 


- 2 - 


A WITCK 


A WITCH is almoſt univerſally a poor, 
decrepit, ſuperannuated, old woman, 
who, being in great diſtreſs, is tempted by a 
man clothed in a black coat or gown; ſome- 
times, as in Scotland, wearing alſo a bluiſh 
band and hand-cufts, that is, a kind of turn-up 
linen ſleeve: this man promiſes her, if ſhe will 
ſign a contract to become his, both ſoul and 
body, ſhe ſhall want for nothing, and that he 
will revenge her upon all her enemies. The 
agreement being concluded, he gives her ſome 
trifling ſum of money, from half a crown down 
to four pence, to bind the bargain; then cut- 
i C | ; ting 
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ting or pricking her finger, cauſes her to ſign 
her name, or make a croſs as her mark, with 
her blood on a piece of parchment : what is 
the form of theſe contracts, is no where men- 
tioned. In addition to this ſignature, in Scot- 
land, the Devil made the Witches put one 
hand to the ſole of their foot, and the other to 
the crown of their head, thereby ſignifying 
they were entirely his. In making theſe bar- 
gains there is ſometimes a great deal of hag- 
gling, as is inſtanced in the account of the ne- 
gociation between Oliver Cromwell and the 
Devil, before the battle of Worceſter, publiſh- 
ed in Echard's Hiſtory of England. Before 
the Devil quits his new recruit, he delivers to 
her an imp or familiar, and ſometimes two or 
three; they are of different ſhapes and forms, 
ſome reſembling a cat or kitten, others a mole, 
a miller fly, or ſome other inſect or animal: 
theſe are to come at her call, to do ſuch miſ- 
chief as ſhe ſhall dire& them; at ſtated times 
of the day they ſuck her blood, through teats 
on different parts of her body: theſe on inſpec- 
tion appear red and raw. Feeding, fuckling, or 
rewarding theſe imps, was by law declared fe- 
lony. | 


Tx are, it is held, three ſorts of Witches. 
The firſt can hurt, but not help: theſe, from 
| their 


* | * 
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their diabolical qualities, are called Black 
Witches. The ſecond ſort can help, but not 
hurt : theſe are unhappy perſons, who, for the 
power of curing diſeaſes, finding ſtolen goods, 
and doing other acts of utility, for which they 
take money, become hond ſlaves to the Devil; 
they are at continual enmity with the Black 
Witches, inſomuch that one or the other often 
fall a ſacrifice to their wicked arts: theſe are 
commonly ſtyled White Witches. The third ſort 
are thoſe who can both help and hurt; and, as 
they ſeem a- ſort of mixture between White 
and Black, and wanting a name, may, with- 

out any great impropriety, be named Grey 
Witches. 


Bur to return to the common Witch, which 
ſeems of the black ſort, we do not find that, in 
conſequence of her wicked compact, ſhe en- 
joys much of the good things of this world, 
but ſtill continues in abject penury. Some- 
times indeed ſhe, in company with others of 
her ſiſterhood, are carried through the air on 
brooms, ſpits, &c. to diſtant meetings, or ſab- 

baths, of Witches; but for this they muſt 
anoint themſelves with a certain magical oint- 
ment, given them by the Devil. 


Ar theſe meetings they have feaſtings, mu- 
ſic, and dancing, the Devil himſelf ſometimes 
= condew 
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condeſcending to play on the pipe, or cittern ; 
and ſome of them have carnal copulation with 
him, the produce of which is toads and ſer- 
pents : ſometimes the Devil, to oblige a male 
Witch or Wizard, of which there are ſome 
few, puts on the ſhape of a woman. Mr. Sin- 
clair tells us, in his book intitled The Inviſible 
World, that one William Barton, who, with 
his wife, was burnt in Scotland for Witch 
craft, confeſſed that he lay with the Devil in 
the ſhape of a gentlewoman, and had fifteen 
pounds of him in good money ; but this he 
again denied before his execution. His wife 
confeſſed that the Devil went before them to 
a dancing, in the ſhape of a dog, playing upon 
a pair of pipes; and, coming down the hill 
back again, he carried the candle in his bot- 
tom, under his tail, which played, ey wig wag, 
wis wag that, ſhe ſaid; was almoſt all the 
pleaſure ſhe ever had. Generally, before the 
aſſembly breaks up, they all have the honour 
of ſaluting Satan's poſteriors, who, for that ce- 
remony, uſually appears under the figure of a 
he-goat, though in Scotland it was performed 
when he appeared under the human form. In 
their way to and from theſe meetings, they 
ſometimes ſing or repeat certain barbarous 
words: in going, they uſe theſe words — 
tout, tout a tout, tout tought, throughout and 


about; in returning, rentum tormentum. In 


"2 Scotland 
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Scotland it was confeſſed and depoſed, that, at 
ſome of theſe meetings, the Devil got up in- 
to the pulpit, and preached a ſermon in a 
voice hough and guftie; and afterwards cauſed 
the Witches to open ſeveral graves, out of 
which they took part of the body, the joints 
of the fingers and toes, with ſome of the wind- 
ing-ſheet: this was to prepare.a powder for 
magical uſes. : 


IT now and then happens that Satan, being 
out of humour, or for diverſion, beats the 
Witches black and blue with the ſpits and 
brooms, the vehicles of their tranſportation, 
and plays them divers other unlucky tricks. 


Any one repeating the name of Goo, inſtantly | 


puts the whole aſſembly to flight. 


HERE likewiſe the Devil diſtributes apples, 
diſhes, ſpoons, or other trifles, to thoſe Witches 
who deſire to torment any particular perſon ; 
theſe they preſent to them, and thereby obtain 
a power over them. 


Wren a Witch wiſhes to deſtroy any one to 
whom ſhe bears an ill will, ſhe and her ſiſter 
Witches make an image of wax, which, with 
many ceremonies, is baptized by the Devil, 
and named after the perſon meant to be in- 
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jured; after which they ſtick thorns into it, and 
ſet it before a fire: and, as the wax melts by 
the heat, ſo the body of the perſon repreſented 
decays by ſickneſs, with great torture, having 
the ſenſation of OTA ſtuck into bis or her 


fleſh. 


O ſome occaſions, Witches content them- 
ſelves with a leſs cruel revenge, and only 
oblige the objects of their anger to ſwal- 
low pins, crooked nails, dirt, cinders, and traſh 
of all ſorts, which they inviſibly convey to 
them, or ſend them by their imps. Frequently 
they ſhew their ſpite, by drying up cows, and 
killing oxen; which laſt they have particular 
power to do, becauſe, as the Apoltle ſays, Doth 
God take care of oxen? 1 Cor. ix. g. For any 
flight offence, they prevent butter from com- 
ing in the churn, or beer from working. 


Wirenks, in vexing perſons, ſometimes 
ſend a number of evil ſpirits into them; theſe, 
as they (that is, the ſpirits) have informed ſe- 
veral exorciſts, are alſo of different ranks and 
degrees. In one Sarah Williams were theſe: 
Killico, Hob, and a third anonymous; Coro- 
nell Portorichio, Frateretto, F liberdiggibbet, 
Horberdidance, Tocobatto, and Luſty Jolly 
* Puffe and Purre, Luſtie Dickie Cor- 

nerd 
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nerd Cappe, Nurre, Molken, Wilken, Hele- 
modion, and Kellicocum. Beſides theſe, there 
were in others Captain Pippen, Captain Phil- 
pot, Captain Maho, and Captain Soforce : 
theſe were all leaders. There were alſo ſome- 
times, with theſe Captains, divers private ſpi- 
rits; as in a Mr. Trayford there were, Hilco, 
Smalkin, Hillio, Hiachto, and Luſtie Huff 
Cap: all theſe may be found in a book intitled 
Egregious Popiſh Impoſtures, &c. practiſed 
by Edmunds, alias Weſton, a Jeſuit, &c. pub- 
liſhed in 1603, p. 49, 50. 


One Mother Samuel, the Witch of War- 
bois, had nine ſpirits that belonged to her and 
her family ; two of their names are forgotten, 
but thoſe of the other ſeven were Pluck, Hard- 
name, Catch—three of the name of Smack, who 
were couſins—and one called' Blew. Theſe 
ſpirits uſed to converſe freely with the children 
of Mr. Throgmorton, whoſe houſe they trou- 
bled. The following was a dialogue which 
paſſed between the eldeſt daughter, a girl of 
about ſeventeen, and one of the Smacks, whom 
ſhe ſuppoſed in love with her.— From whence 
f come you, Mr. Smack, and what news do 
you bring?” The ſpirit anſwered that he 
f came from fighting. — From fighting!” ſaid 


C4. _ 
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ſhe; with whom, I pray you?” The ſpirit an- 
ſwered, With Pluck.'—* Where did you fight, 
I pray? ſaid ſhe. The ſpirit anſwered, * In 
© his old dame's back-houſe,'—which is an old 
"houſe ſtanding in Mother Samuel's yard; and 
they fought with great cowl ſtaves this laſt 
* — And who got the maſtery, I pray 
you? ſays ſhe. He anſwered, * that he broke 

* Pluck's head.'—Said ſhe, © I would that he 
had broke your neck alſo.“ Saith the ſpirit, 
© Is that all the thanks I ſhall have for my la- 
pour? Why, ſaith ſhe, do you look for 
* thanks at my hand? I would you were all 
* hanged up, one againſt another, and Dame 
*and all, for you are all naught : but it is no 
matter, ſaid ſhe; I do not well to curſe you, 
* for God, I truſt, will defend me from you 
* all.'—So he departed, and bade farewel.— 
Soon after, ſhe ſees Pluck coming with his head 
hanging down; and he told her again of the 
battle, and how his head was broke. When 
he was gone, Catch, ſhe ſaid, came limping 
with a broken leg; and, after him, Blew 
brought his arm in a ſtring : but they threat- 
ened that, when they ſhould be well, they 
would join together, and be revenged of Smack. 
Next time that Smack came, ſhe told him of 
their deſign; but he ſet them at light: he 
7 : bragged 
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bragged that he could beat two of them him- 
ſelf, and his couſin Smack would be on his 


ſide. 
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I VIII not tire the Reader with any more 
of this miſerable nonſenſe ; but what can we 
think of a court of judicature, that would per- 
mit ſuch ſtuff to be repeated before them as evi- 
dence? Nevertheleſs this, and ſuch like, was 
deemed ſufficient to condemn a man, his wife, 
and daughter, who were all executed. The 
old woman, it is ſaid, confeſſed her guilt; but 
it is likewiſe believed ſhe was, at that time, 
from the vexation, and experiments ſhe had 
undergone by way of trial, rendered inſane. 


FREUEN TL Witches, in vexing the par- 
ties troubled, were viſible to them only; and, 
when they have ſtruck at them with a knife, 
or other weapon, the Witches have been found 
to have received a hurt in the part where their 
apparitions were ſtruck. 


SCRATCHING Or pricking a Witch, ſo as to 
draw blood of her, prevents her having any 
power over the perſon that does it, provided it 
is done before any ſpell has taken place : and 


it may be done by proxy, for one's child; pro- 
vided 
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vided, at the time, it 1s ſaid to be done on the 
child's account, or for its ſake. 


 W1rtcuss, perhaps for the ſake of air and 
exerciſe, or to vex the ſquire, juſtice, and par- 
fon of the village wherein they reſide, often 
transform themſelves into hares, and lead the 
hounds and huntſman a long and fruitleſs 
chace: though this is ſometimes attended with 
danger to themſelves, as appears from the ac- 
count of the trial of Julian Cox, publiſhed by 
Glanvil; wherein it was depoſed, by the huntſ- 
man, that, having chaſed a hare till it was fairly 
run down, he ſtept before the hounds to take 
it up; when, to his great amazement, inſtead 
of a hare, he found old Julian! breathleſs, and 
grovelling on the earth, with her globes up- 
wards; for ſo he termed her backſide. 


THERE are various experiments and trials 
for diſcovering a Witch. One, by weighing 
her againſt the church Bible, which, if ſhe is 
- guilty, will preponderate: another, by making 
her attempt to ſay the Lord's Prayer ; this no 
Witch is able to repeat entirely, but will omit 
ſome part or ſentence thereof. It is remark- 
able, that all Witches do not heſitate. at the 
ſame place ; ſome leaving out one part, and 

ſome another. 
i TAE 


| Tears, through which the imps ſuck, are 
indubitable marks of a Witch: theſe, as has 
been before obſerved, are always raw, and alſo 
inſenſible; and, if ſqueezed, ſometimes yield 
a drop of blood. 


A w1TCH cannot. weep more than three tears, 
and that only out of the left eye: this want of 
tears was, by the witch-finders, and even by 
ſome judges, conſidered as a very TubRantiel 
proof of guilt. 


Swimming a Witch, is another kind of po- 
pular ordeal generally practiſed: for this, ſhe 
muſt be ſtripped naked, and croſs bound, the 
right thumb to the left toe, and the left thumb 
to the right toe: thus prepared, ſhe is thrown 
into a pond or river, in which, if guilty, ſhe 
cannot ſink; for having, by her compact with 
the Devil, renounced the benefit of the water 


of baptiſm, that element, in its turn, renounces 


her, and refuſes to receive her into its bo- 
{om. 


Sir Robert Filmer mentions two others, by 


fire: the firſt, by burning the thatch of the 
houſe of the ſuſpected Witch ; the other, 
burning any animal ſuppoſed to be bewitched 
by her, as a hog or ox: theſe, it was held, 


would force a Witch to confels. 
Tre 
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Tux trial by the ſtool, was another method 
uſed for the diſcovery of Witches; it was thus 
managed: Having taken the ſuſpected Witch, 
ſhe is placed in the middle of a room, upon a 
ſtool or table, croſs-legged, or in ſome other 
uneaſy poſture; to which if ſhe ſubmits not, 
ſhe is then bound with cords: there is ſhe 

watched, and kept without meat or ſleep, for 
the ſpace of four-and-twenty hours (for, they 
ſay, within that time they ſhall ſee her imp 
come and ſuck). A little hole is likewiſe made 
in the door, for imps to come in at; and leſt it 
ſhould come in ſome leſs diſcernible ſhape, 
they that watch are taught to be ever and anon 
ſweeping the room, and, if they ſee any ſpiders 
or flies, to kill them ; and, if they cannot kill 
them, then they may be ſure they are imps. 


Ir Witches, under examination or torture, 
will not confeſs, all their apparel muſt be 
changed, and every hair of their body ſhaven 
off with a ſharp razor, leſt they ſecrete magical 
charms to prevent their confeſſing. Watches 
are molt apt to confeſs on Fridays. 


Is England, Witchcraft has been chiefly 
confined to women; the reaſon aſſigned is, 
that the Devil having experienced, in the 
temptation of Eve, the facility with which that 

ſex 
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ſex are led aſtray—and al ſo found that, when 
they once deviate from the paths of virtue, 


they become more wicked than men—hethere- 


fore makes his attacks on them, in preference 
to the other ſex. 


Nor only women, but even little children, 
have been convicted of Witchcraft in Sweden, 


as may be ſeen in the account printed in 


Glanvil. 


Sou hair, the parings of the nails, and 
urine, of any perſon bewitched— or, as the 


term is, labouring under an evil tongue—being 
put into a ſtone bottle, with crooked nails, 
corked cloſe, and tied down with wire, and 
hung up the chimney, will cauſe the Witch to 
ſuffer the moſt acute torments imaginable, till 
the bottle is uncorked, and the mixture diſ- 


perſed; inſomuch that they will even riſk a de- 


tection, by coming to the houſe, and attempting 
to pull down the bottle. 


ON meeting a ſuppoſed Witch, it is adviſe- 
able to take the wall of her in a town or 
ſtreet, and the right hand of her in a lane or 
field; and, whilſt paſſing her, to clench both 
hands, doubling the thumbs beneath the fin- 


gers: this will prevent her having a power to 
injure 
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injure the perſon ſo doing at that time. It is 
well to ſalute a Witch with civil words, on 
meeting her, before ſhe ſpeaks. But no pre- 
ſents of apples, eggs, or any other thing, ſhould 
be received from her on any account. 


Some perſons, born at particular times, and 
under certain combinations of the planets, 
have the power of diſtinguiſhing Witches at 
firſt ſight. One of theſe perſons, named Ma- 
thew Hopkins, of Manningtree, in Eſſex, with 

a John Stern, and a woman in their company, 
were, in 1644, permitted to go round, from 
town to town, through moſt parts of Eſſex, 
Suffolk, and Huntingdonſhire, with a ſort 'of 
commiſſion to diſcover Witches; nay, it is ſaid, 
were paid twenty ſhillings for each town they 
viſited. Many perſons were pitched upon by 
them, and through their means convicted. Till 
at length ſome gentlemen, out of indignation 
at Hopkins's barbarity, tied him in the manner 
he had bound others, that is, thumbs and toes 
together; in which ſtate, putting him into the 
water, he ſwam. This cleared the country or 


them. 


Tux following ſtatute, enacted the 1ſt of 
King James I. will ſhew that the belief of moſt 
of the articles here related was not confined to 

| | the 
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the populace; nor was it repealed till the gth 
year n the reign of King GI I. 


© Any one that ſhall uſe, practiſe, or exer- 
* ciſe any invocation or conjuration of any evill 
© or wicked ſpirit, or conſult, covenant with, 
* entertaine or employ, feede or reward, any 
* evill or wicked ſpirit, to or for any intent or 
© purpoſe ; or take up any dead man, woman, 
© or child, out of his, her, or their grave, or 
* any other place where the dead body reſteth, 
© or the ſkin, bone, or other part of any dead 
© perſon, to be employed or uſed in any man- 
* ner of witchcraft, ſorcery, charme, or en- 
* chantment; or ſhall uſe, practiſe, or exerciſe 
* any witchcraft, enchantment, charme, or ſor- 
* cery, whereby any perſon ſhall be killed, 
* deſtroyed, waſted, conſumed, pined, or lamed, 
„in his or her body, or any part thereof, ſuch 
* offenders, duly and lawfully convicted and 
© attainted, ſhall ſuffer death. 


Ir any perſon ſhall take upon him, by 
© witchcraft, enchantment, charme, or ſorcery, 
* to tell or declare in what place any treaſure 
* of gold or ſilver ſhould or might be found or 
had in the earth, or other ſecret places, or 


* where goods or things loſt or ſtolne ſhould be 


found or become; or to the intent to pro- 
| © voke 
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© yoke any perſon to unlawful love; or where- 
© by any cattell or goods of any perſon ſhall be 
* deſtroyed, waſted, or impaired; or to deſtroy 
or hurt any perſon in his or her body, though 
the ſame be not effected, &c. a yeare's im- 
* priſonment and pillory, &c. and the ſecond 
* conviction, death.” . 


SORCERER, oz MAGICIAN. 


A ORCER ER, or Magician, differs from 
a witch in this: A witch derives all her 
pover from a compact with the Devil; a Sor- 
cerer commands him, and the infernal ſpirits, 
by his ſkill in powerful charms and invoca- 
tions; and alſo ſoothes and entices them by 
fumigations: for the devils are obſerved to 
have delicate noſtrils, abominating and fly- 
ing ſome kinds of ſtinks ; witneſs the flight of 
the evil ſpirit into the remote parts of Egypt, 
driven by the ſmell of a fiſh's liver burned by 
Tobit. They are alſo found to be peculiarly 

„ | fond 
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fond of certain perfumes ; inſomuch that Lilly 
informs us that one Evans, having raiſed a ſpi- 
rit, at the requeſt of Lord Bothwell and Sir 
Kenelm Digby, and forgetting a ſuſfumigation, 
| the ſpirit, vexed at the diſappointment, ſnatch- 
ed him from out his circle, and carried him 
from his houſe, in the Minories, into a field 
near Batterſea Cauſeway. 


Kine James, in his Dæmonologia, ſays, 
The art of ſorcery conſiſts in diverſe forms of 
© circles and conjurations rightly joined toge- 

© ther, few or more in number, according to the 

© number of perſons conjurors (alwaies paſſing 
the ſingular number), according to the qua- 
© litie of the circle, and form of the apparition. 
Two principall things cannot well in that 
"errand be wanted: holy water (whereby the 
* Devill mockes the papiſts), and ſome preſent 
of a living thing unto him. There are like- 
© wiſe certaine daies and houres that they ob- 


© ſerve in this purpoſe. Theſe things being 


*all ready and prepared, circles are made, tri- 
* angular, quadrangular, round, double, or 
* ſingle, according to the forme of the appari- 
_ * tion they crave. But to ſpeake of the diverſe 
© formes of the circles, of the innumerable 
* characters and croſſes that are within and 


without, and dn the ſame; of the 
5 diverſe 
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© diverſe formes of apparitions that the craftie 
© ſpirit illudes them with, and of all ſuch par- 
© ticulars in that action, I remit it to over 
© many that have buſied their heads in deſcrib- 
© ing of the ſame, as being but curious, and al- 
together unprofitable. And this farre only | 
©] touch, that, when the conjured ſpirit ap- 
*© peares, which will not be while after many 
© circumſtances, long prayers, and much mut- 
© tering and murmurings of the conjurors, like 
© a papiſt prieſt diſpatching a hunting maſſe— 
© how ſoone, I ſay, he appeares, if they have 
* miſſed one jote of all their rites; or if any 
© of their feete once ſlyd over the circle, 
© through terror of his fearfull apparition, he 
* paies himſelf at that time, in his owne hand, 
of that due debt which they ought him, and 
© otherwiſe would have delaied longer to have 
© paied him: I mean, he carries them with 


© him, body and foule. If this be not nowa _ 


* juſt cauſe to make them weary of theſe formes 
* of conjuration, I leave it to you to judge 
upon; conſidering the longſomeneſs of the 
© labour, the preciſe keeping of daies and 
© houres (as I have ſaid), the terribleneſs of 
* the'apparition, and the preſent peril that they 
© ſtand in, in miſſing the leaſt circumſtance or 
* freite that they ought to obſerve: and, on 
_ © the other part, the Devill is glad to moove 
8 them 
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t them to a plaine and ſquare dealing with him, 
t as I ſaid before. 


TH1s is a pretty accurate deſcription of this 
mode of cornjuration; ſtyled the Circular Me- 
thod ; but, with all due reſpect to his Majeſty's 
learning, ſquare and triangular circles are fi- 
gures not to be found in Euclid, or any of the 
common writers on geometry. But, perhaps, 
King James learned his mathematics from the 
ſame ſyſtem as Doctor Sacheverell, who, in 
one of his ſpeeches or ſermons, made uſe of 
the following ſimile: © They concur like pa- 
© rallel lines, meeting in one common center.“ 


AxoTntr mode of conſulting ſpirits was by 
the berry], by means of a ſpeculator or ſeer; 
who, to have a complete fight, ought to be a pure 
virgin, a youth who had not known woman, 
br at leaſt a perſon of irreproachable life and 
purity of manners. The method of ſuch con- 
ſultation is this: The conjuror having re- 
peated the neceſſary charms and adjurations, 
with the Litany, or invocation peculiar to the 
ſpirits or angels he wiſhes to call (for every one 
has his particular form), the ſeer looks into a 
chryſtal or berryl, wherein he will ſee the an- 
ſwer, repreſented either by types or figures; 
and ſometimes, though very rarely, will hear 
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the angels or ſpirits ſpeak articulately. Their 


pronunciation is, as Lilly ſays, like the Iriſh, 
much in the throat. 


LILLY deſcribes one of theſe berryls or 
chryſtals. It was, he ſays, as large as an orange, 
ſet in filver, with a croſs at the top, and round 
about engraved the names of the angels Ra- 


4+ phael, Gabriel, and Uriel. A delineation of 


another is engraved in the frontilpiece 1 to Au- 
bery's Miſcellanies. 


Tn1s mode of enquiry was practiſed by 
Doctor Dee, the celebrated mathematician : 
his ſpeculator was named Kelly. From him, 
and others practiſing this art, we have a long 
muſter-roll of the infernal hoſt, their different 
natures, tempers, and appearances. Doctor 
Reginald Scot has given a liſt of ſome of 
the chiefs of theſe devils or ſpirits, of which I 
ſhall here ſet down two or three, which, I dare 
ſay, the Reader will think N ſufficient. 


TEIA firſt and principal king (which is 
© the Power of the Eaſt), is called Baell, who, 
© when he is conjured up, appeareth with three 
© heads; the firſt like a toad, the ſecond like a 
© man, the third like a cat. He ſpeaketh with 


*a hoarſe voice; he 1 a man to go invi- 
x | : ſible. 
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* ſible. He hath under his obedience and rule 
* fixty-and-f1x legions of deyils, 


© Tux firſt duke under the Power of the Eaſt, 
is named Agares. He cometh up mildly, in 
the likeneſs of a fair old man, riding upon a 
* crocodile, and carrying a hawk on his filt. 
* He teacheth preſently all manner of tongues; 
© he fetcheth back all ſuch as run away, and 
* maketh them run that ſtand ſtill; he over- 
* throweth all dignities ſupernatural and tem- 


* poral; he maketh earthquakes: and is of 


the order of virtues, having under his regi- 
ment thirty-one legions, | 


* Marbas, alias Barbas, is a great preſident, 
and appearcth in the form of a mighty lion; 
but, at the commandment of a conjurer, com- 


*eth up in the likeneſs of a man, and anſwer- 


eth fully as touching any thing that is hidden 
or ſecret. He bringeth diſeaſes, and cureth 
them; he promoteth wiſdom, and the know- 
* ledge of mechanical arts, or handicrafts; he 
* changeth men into other ſhapes ; and under 
* his preſidency or government are thirty-ſix 
f legions of devils contained.” 


Txxsx Sorcerers or Magicians do not al- 


ways employ their art to do miſchiet ; but, on 
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the contrary, frequently exert it to cure diſ- 
eaſes inflicted by witches; to diſcover thieves; 
recover ſtolen goods; to foretel future events, 
and the ſtate of abſent friends. On this ac- 


count, they are frequently called White 
Witches. 


F A 18 1 


Tt: HIS piece of Superſtition ſeems to come 
| from the Eaſt, and was probably imported 
into Europe by ſome of the Cruſaders; as this 
kind of ſpirits, in many inſtances, reſembles 
the genii, of whom ſo many wonderful ſtories 
are told by the Arabians; though ſome derive 
them from the lares and larvæ of the Ro- 
mans. | | 


FArR1Es, according to the popular accounts 
of them, are a ſort of intermediate beings be- 
tween men and ſpirits ; having bodies, with the 
power of rendering them inviſible, and of paſſ- = 
ing them through all ſorts of incloſures. They 
are remarkably ſmall of ſtature, with fair com- 

Es. plexions, 


plexions, whence they obtained the name of 


Fairies. Both male and female are generally 
clothed in green; and frequent groves, moun= 
tains, the ſouthern ſides of hills, and green 
meadows, where they amuſe themſelves with 
dancing, hand in hand, in a circle, by moon- 
light. The traces of their feet are viſible next 
morning on the graſs, and are commonly called 


Fairy Rings, or Circles, 


FAIRIES appear to have all the paſſions and 
wants of men; but are great lovers of cleanli- 
neſs and propriety, for the obſervance of 
which they frequently reward ſervants, by 
dropping money in their ſhoes: they likewiſe 
ſeverely puniſh ſluts and flovens, by pinching 
them black and blue. Lilly ſays they are like- 
wiſe friends to perſons of ſtrict diet, of an up- 
right life, and uſing fervent prayers to God. 
Fairies are particularly fond of making cakes; 
in the doing of which they are ſaid to be very 
noiſy. In Ireland, they frequently lay ban- 
nocks, a kind of oaten cakes, in the way of 
travellers over the mountains; and if they do 


not accept of the intended favour, and eat the 


bannock, or at leaſt take it up, they ſeldom 
eſcape a hearty beating, or ſomething worſe. 


FalRIEs oft change their weakly and ſtarve- 


ling elves, or children, for the more robuſt. 
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offspring of men. But this can only be done 
before baptiſm ; for which reaſon it is ſtill the 
\ cuſtom, in the Highlands, to watch by the cra- 
dles of infants moſt aſſiduouſly till they are 
chriſtened. Children ſo changed have been 
kept for ſeven years. There are divers me- 
thods of diſcovering whether a child belongs 
to the Fairies or not. One is given in the fol- 
lowing ſtory, printed in a book intitled, A 
pleaſant Treatiſe on Witchcraft. 


© A CERTAIN woman having put out her 
* child to nurſe in the country, found, when 
© ſhe came to take it home, that its form was ſo 
© much altered that ſhe ſcarce knew it : ne- 
© yertheleſs, not knowing what time might do, 
"took it home for her own, But when, after 
* ſome years, it could neither ſpeak nor go, the 
© poor woman was fain to carry it, with much 
trouble, in her arms: and one day, a poor 
man coming to the door, © God bleſs you, 
« Miſtreſs,” ſaid he, © and your poor child; be 
te pleaſed to beſtow ſomething on a poor man.” 
« Ah! this child,” replied ſhe, *isthe cauſe of all 
% my ſorrow :” and related what had happened; 
* adding, moreover, that ſhe thought it changed, 
© and none of her child, The old man, whom 
f years had rendered more prudent in ſuch 
* matters, told her, that, to find out the truth, 
* ſhe ſhould make a clear fire, ſweep the hearth 
- | f very 
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very clean, and place the child faſt in his 
chair, that he might not fall, before it; then 


break a dozen eggs, and place the four-and- 


twenty half ſhells before it; then go out, and 
© liſten at the door: for, if the child ſpoke, it 
was certainly a changeling: and then ſhe 
© ſhould carry it out, and leave it on the dung- 
* hill to cry, and not to pity it, till ſhe heard 
its voice no more. The woman, having done 
* all things according to theſe words, heard the 
* child ſay, © Seven years old was I before I 
came to the nurſe, and four years have I lived 
* ſince, and never ſaw ſo many milk-pans be- 
«* fore.” So the woman took it up, and left it 
upon the dunghill to cry, and not to be pitied; 
till at laſt ſhe thought the voice went up into 
* the air: and coming, found there her own. 
natural and well-favoured child.'—The very 
term Changeling, now uſed to ſignify one almoſt 
an idiot, bears teſtimony to the current belief of 
theſe changes. As all the Fairy children were 


little, backward of their tongue, and ſeem. 


ingly idiots; therefore ſtunted and idiotical 
children were ſuppoſed changelings. 


Sons Fairies dyell in the mines, and ſeem 
to imitate the actions of the workmen ; but 
never, unleſs inſulted, do them harm, but 


rather are of ſervice to them, In certain fil- 
. ver 
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ver and lead mines, in Wales, nothing is moro 
common than theſe ſubterraneous ſpirits, called 
Knockers, who good-naturedly point out where 
there is a rich vein. Theſe Knockers are 
ſometimes viſible, Mr. John Lewis, in his cor- 
reſpondence with Mr. Baxter, deſcribes them 

as little-ſtatured, and about half a yard long; 
and adds, that at this very inſtant there are 
miners on a diſcovery of a vein of metal 
on his own lands, and that two of them are 
ready to make oath they heard theſe Knockers 


in the day-time, 


In Scotland there were a ſort of domeſtic 
Fairies, from their ſun-burnt complexions 
called Brownies: theſe were extremely uſeful, 
3 all ſorts of domeſtic drudgery. 


'Fariritts ſometimes ſhoot : at cattle, with 
arrows headed with flint-ſtones : theſe are 
often found, and are called elf-ſhots. In order 
to effect the cure of an animal ſo injured, it is 
to be touched with one of theſe elf-ſhots, or to 
be made drink the water in which one has been 


dipped. 


THE 
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THE SECOND-SIGHT. 


\HE Second-Sight is ſo called from its 
being a ſupplemental faculty of ſight, 


added to that of common viſion; whereby cer- 


tain appearances, predictive of future events, 

preſent themſelves ſuddenly and ſpontaneouſly 

before perſons ſo gifted, without any endea- 
your or deſire on their part to ſee them. 


Accounrs differ much reſpecting this fa- 
culty ; ; ſome make it hereditary, which is de- 
nied by others. The ſame difference ariſes 


reſpecting the power of communicating it. 


But, according to an account from a gentle- 
man at Straths-pay to Mr. Aubrey, ſome of 
the Seers acknowledged the poſſibility of 
teaching it. This gift, or faculty, is in gene- 
ral rather troubleſome than agreeable to the 
poſſeſſors of it, who are chiefly found among 
the inhabitants of the Highlands of Scotland, 
thoſe of the Weſtern Iſles, of the Ifle of Man, 
and of Ireland. The account ſent to Mr. Au- 
brey ſays, In the Iſle of Sky, eſpecially be- 


fore the Goſpel came thither, ſeveral families 
| c had 
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© had it by ſucceſſion, deſcending from parents 

© to children; and as yet there are many that 
have it that way: and the only way to be freed 
from it is, when a woman hath it herſelf, and 
© js married to a man that hath it alfo, if, in the 
very act of delivery, upon the firſt ſight of the 
© child's head, it be baptized, the ſame is free 
* from it; if not, he hath it all his life.” 


T Es E viſions are not confined to ſolemn _ 

or important events. The future viſit of a 
mountebank, or piper ; a plentiful draught of 
fiſh; the arrival of common travellers; or, if 
poſſible, ſtill more trifling matters than theſe, 
are foreſeen by the Seers, 


Nor only aged men and! women have the 
Second-Sight, but alſo children, horſes, and 
cows. Children, endowed: with that faculty, 
manifeſt it by crying aloud, at the very time 
that a corpſe appears to a Seer: of this many 
inſtances could be given. That horſes poſſeſs 
it, is likewiſe plain, from their violent and ſud- 

den ſtarting. when their rider, or a Seer in 
company with him, ſees a viſion of any kind, 
by night or by day. It is obſervable of a horſe, 
that he will not go forwards towards the appa- 
rition, but muſt be led round, at ſome diſtance ' 


from me Common road ; his terror is evident, 
-  Jrom- 
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from his becoming all over in a profuſe ſweat, 
although quite cool a moment before. Balaam's 
aſs ſeems to have poſſeſſed this power, or faculty; 
and, perhaps, what we improperly ſtyle a ſtart- 
liſh horſe, may be one who has the gift of the 
Second-Sight. That cows have the Second- 
Sight, is proved by the following circumſtance: 
If a woman, whilſt milking a cow, happen to 
have a viſion of that kind, the cow runs away 
in a great fright at the ſame inſtant, and can- 
not, for ſome time, . be brought to ſtand 
quietly. | 


To judge of the meaning of many viſions, 
or the time in which they will be accompliſh- 
ed, requires obſervation and experience. In 
general, the time of accompliſhment bears 
ſome relation to the time of the day in which 
they are ſeen. Thus, viſions ſeen early in the 
morning (which ſeldom happens), will be much 
ſooner accompliſhed than thoſe appearing at 
noon ; and thoſe ſeen at noon, will take place 

in a much ſhorter time than thoſe happening 
at night : ſometimes the accompliſhment of the 
laſt does not fall out within a year or more. 


Pu appearance of a perſon wrapt in a 
ſhroud, is, in general, a prognoſtic of the 
death of the party. The time when 1t will hap- 

| | pen, 
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pen, may be judged from the height it 8 
for if it be not ſeen above the middle, death is 
not to be expected for a year or more: but 
when the ſhroud appears cloſed about the 
head, the accompliſhment is not many hours 
diſtant; | | 


. in a viſion, a woman is ſeen ſtanding 
near a man's left hand, ſhe will become his 
wife; if there are two or three about him, he 
will marry them all in ſucceſſion, according to 
their proximity. A ſpark of fire, falling on 
the belly of a married woman, predicts her de- 
livery of a dead child ; the like ſpark, falling 
on her arm, betokens ſhe ſhall ſhortly carry 
'a dead child. If a ſeat, in which a perſon is 
fitting, ſuddenly appears empty, although he 
hath not moved, this is a certain preſage that 
| ſuch perſon will very ſhortly die. 


PE RSO Ns who have not long been gifted with 
Second-Sight, after ſeeing a viſion without 
doors, on coming into a houſe, and approach 
ing the fire, will immediately fall into a ſwoon. 

All thoſe that have the Second-Sight, do not 
ſee theſe appearances at the ſame time; but if 
one having this faculty deſignedly touches his 
fellow Seer, at the inſtant that a viſion _—_ 
to him, 1 in n caſe it will be ſeen by both. 

1 
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Durinc the appearance of a viſion, the 


eyelids of ſome of the Seers are ſo erected and 


diſtended, that they cannot cloſe them other- 
wiſe than by drawing them down with their 
fingers, or by emp others to do it for 
them. . 


OMENS roRTEN DING DEATH. 


T HE howling of a dog is a certein ſign 
1 that ſome one of the family will very 
ſhortly die. 


A SCREECH ow. flapping its wings againſt 
the windows of a ſick perſon's chamber, or 
{ſcreeching at them, portends the ſame. 


Tun EE loud and diſtin& knocks at the bed's 
head of a ſick perſon, or at the bed's head or 
door of any of his relations, is an Omen of 


his death. 


A vRoy of blood from the noſe, commonly 
foretels death, or a very ſevere fit of ſick- 


- neſs: three drops are ſtill more ominous. 


| Rarts 
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Rars gnawing the hangings of a room, is 
| reckoned the forerunner of a death in the fa- 


BAEARK INC a looking-glaſs betokens a mor- 
tality in the family, commonly the maſter. 


Ix the neck of a dead child remains flexible 
for ſeveral hours after its deceaſe, it portends 
that ſome perſon in that houſe will die in a 
ſhort | time. | 


A coal in the ſhape of a coffin, flying out of 
the fire to any particular perſon, betokens 
their death not far off. | 


A coLLECT1ON of tallow riſing up againſt 
the wick of a candle, is ſtyled a Winding Sheet, 
-and deemed an omen of death in the fa- 


BESs1D Es theſe general notices, many fami- 
lies have particular warnings or notices; ſome 
by the appearance of a bird, and others by the 
figure of a tall woman, dreſſed all in white, 
. goes ſhrieking about the houſe. This ap- 
parition is common in Ireland, where it is 


called Ben-Shea, and the Shrieking Woman. 
M. 
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Ms. PeNnNANT ſays, that many of the great 
families in Scotland had their dæmon, or ge- 
nius, who gave them monitions of future events. 
Thus the family of Rothmurchas had the Bo- 
dach an dun, or the Ghoſt of the Hill; Kin- 
chardines, the Spectre of the Bloody Hand. 

Gartinbeg houſe was haunted by Bodach Gar- 
tin; and Tullock Gorms by Maug Monlach, 
or the Girl with the Hairy Left Hand. The 
ſynod gave frequent orders that enquiry ſhould 
be made into the truth of this apparition; and 
one or two declared that they had ſeen one 
that anſwered the deſcription. 


Coryst Canis are very common appear- 
ances in the counties of Cardigan, Carmar- 
then, and Pembroke, and alſo in ſome other 
parts of Wales. They are called Candles, 
from their reſemblance, not of the body of the 
candle, but the fire; becauſe that fire, ſays the 
| honeſt Welchman, Mr. Davis; in a letter to 
Mr. Baxter, doth as much reſemble material 
candle-lights, as eggs do eggs; ſaving that, in 
their journey, theſe candles are ſometimes vi- 
ſible, and ſometimes diſappear; eſpecially if 
any one comes near to them, or in the way to 
meet them. On theſe occaſions they vaniſh, 
but preſently appear again behind the ob- 
ſerver, and hold on their courſe. If a little 

E | candle 
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candle is ſeen, of a pale or bluiſh colour, 
then follows the corpſe, either of an abortive, 
or ſome infant; if a large one, then the corpſe 
of ſome one come to age. If there be ſeen 
two, three, or more, of different ſizes—ſome 
big, ſome ſmall—then ſhall ſo many corpſes 
paſs together, and of ſuch ages, or degrees. If 
two candles come from different places, and be 
ſeen to meet, the corpſes will do the ſame; and 
if any of theſe candles be ſeen to turn aſide, 
through ſome bye path leading to the church, 
the following corpſe will be found to take ex- 
actly the ſame way. 


SourriNEs theſe Candles point out the 
places where perſons ſhall ſicken and die. 
They have alſo appeared on the bellies of 
pregnant women, previous to their delivery; 


and predicted the drowning of perſons paſſing 


a ford. All theſe appearances have been ſeen 


by ta number of perſons ready to give their 
teſtimony of the truth thereof, ſome within 


three weeks of Mr. Davis's writing the letter 
here quoted. 


ANorRHER kind of fiery apparition peculiar 
to Wales, is what is called the Tan-we, or Tan- 
wed. This appeareth, lays Mr. Davis, to our 
ſeeming, i in the lower region of the air, ſtraight 


and 
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and long, not much unlike a glaive; mours 
or ſhoots directly and level (as who ſhould ſay, 
I'll hit), but far more flowly than falling ſtars. 


It lighteneth all the air and ground where it 
| paſſeth, laſteth three or four miles, or more, 


for aught is knovn, becauſe no man ſeeth the 


riſing or beginning of it; and, when it falls to 
the ground, it ſparkleth, and lighteth all about. 
Theſe commonly announce the deceaſe of free- 
holders, by falling on their lands: and you 
ſhall ſcarce bury any ſuch with us, ſays Mr. 
Davis, be he but a lord of a houſe and garden, 
but you ſhall find ſome one at his burial, that 
| bath ſeen this fire fall on ſome part of his 
lands. Sometimes thoſe appearances have been 


ſeen by the perſons whoſe death they foretold; 


two inſtances of which Mr. Davis records, as 


having happened in his own family. 
Tux clicking of a death-watch is an omen 
of the death of ſome one in the houſe wherein 


it is heard. 


A Cui d, who does not cry chen ſprinkled 
in baptiſm, war not live. 


Cn1l.DnEN prematurely wiſe are not long- 


lived, that is, rarely reach maturity. This 
notion is quoted by Shakeſpeare, * put into 
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the mouth of Richard III. Fond parents are, 
however, apt to terrify themſelves, on this oc- 
caſion, without any great cauſe: witneſs the 
mother, who gave as an inſtance of the un- 
common ſenſe of her boy, of only fix years 
of age, That he having laid his dear little hand 
on a red-hot poker, took it away, without any 
one ſoul alive bidding him. | 


— 


CHARMS AND CEREMONIES 
FOR KNOWING > 
FUTURE EVENTS. 


| a" perſdn faſting on Midſummer eve, 
| and fitting in the church porch, will at 
midnight ſee the ſpirits of the perſons of that 
pariſh, who will die that year, come and knock 
at the church door, in the order and ſucceſſion _ 
in which they will die. One of theſe watchers, 
there being ſeveral in company, fell into a 
ſound ſleep, ſo that he could not be waked : 
whillt in this ſtate, his ghoſt or ſpirit was ſeen 
by the reſt of his companions, knocking at the 
church door. See Pandemonium, by R. B. 

| ANY 
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Any unmarried woman faſting on Midſum- 
mer eve, and at midnight laying a clean cloth, 
with bread, cheeſe, and ale, and fitting down, 
as if going to eat, the ſtreet door being left 
_ open—the perſon whom ſhe is afterwards to 
marry will come into the room, and drink to 
her by bowing ; and . afterwards filling the 
glaſs, will leave it on the table, and, making 
another bow, retire. - See Pandemonium. 


On St. Agnes night, 21ſt of January, take 
a row of pins, and pull out every one, one 
after another, ſaying a Pater-noſter on ſtick- 
ing a pin in your ſleeve, and you will dream of 
him or her you ſhall marry. 


ANOTHER nated to ſee a future ſpouſe in 
a dream :—The party enquiring mult lie in a 
different county from that in which he com- 
monly reſides; and, on going to bed, muſt knit 
the left garter about the right-legged ſtocking, 
letting the other garter and ſtocking alone; and, 
as you rehearſe the following verſes, at every 
comma knit a knot : 


This knot I knit, 
To know the thing I know not yur; : 
That I may ſee 
The man (woman) that ſhall my huſband (wife) bez 
How he goes, and what he wears, 
And what he does all days and years. 
E 3 Accord- 
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Accordingly, in a dream, he will appear, with 
the inſignia of his trade or profeſſion. 


AnoTuHER, performed by charming the 
Moon, thus :—At the firſt appearance of the 
New Moon, immediately after the new year's 
day (though ſome ſay any other New Moon is 
as good), go out in the evening, and ſtand over 
the ſpars of a gate or ſtile, and, looking on the 
Moon, repeat the following lines : 


All hail to the Moon ! all hail to thee! 
I prithee, good Moon, reveal to me, 


This night, who my huſband (wite) muſt be. 


The perſon muſt preſently after go to bed, 
' when they will dream of the perſon deſtined 
for their future huſband or wife. 


A slick of the bride-cake, thrice drawn 
through the wedding ring, and laid under the 
head of an unmarried man or woman, will 
make them dream of their future wife or huſ- 
"band. The ſame is practiſed in the North 
with a piece of the groaning cheeſe. 


To diſcover a thief by the fieve and ſheers: 
Stick the points of the ſheers in the wood of 
the fieve, and let two perſons ſupport it, ba- 
lanced upright, with their two fingers: then | 
read a certain chapter i in the Bible, and after- 


wards 
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| wards aſk St. Peter and St. Paul, if A. or B. 
is the thief, naming all the perſons you ſuſpect. 
On naming the real thief, the ſieve will turn 


| ſuddenly round about. 


SUPERSTITIOUES 
CURES AND PREVENTATIVES. 


SLUNK or abortive calf, buried in the 
highway over which cattle frequently 

paſs, will greatly prevent that misfortune hap- 
pening to cows. This is commonly practiſed 


in Suffolk. 


ARI made of the hinge of a coffin is 
ſuppoſed to have the virtue of Pe the 


cramp. 


Cxxralx herbs, ſtones, and other ſub- 
ſtances, as alſo particular words written on 
parchment, as a charm, have the property of 
preſerving men from wounds in the midſt of a 
battle or engagement. This was ſo univer- 


E ſally 
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fally credited, that an oath was adminiſtered 
to perſons going to fight a legal duel, * That 
© they had ne charm, ne herb of virtue.” The 
.. power of rendering themſelves invulnerable, is 
ſtill believed by the Germans; it is performed 
by divers charms and ceremonies; and ſo firm 
is their belief of its efficacy, that they will ra- 
ther attribute any hurt they may receive, after 
its performance, to ſome omiſſion in the per- 
— than defect i in its virtue. | 


A nalrzx wherewith any one has been 
hanged, if tied about the head, will cure the 
head-ach. 


Moss growing on a human ſkull, if dried, 
powdered, and taken as ſnuff, will cure the 
head-ach. | 


A pA man's hand is ſuppoſed to have the 
quality of diſpelling tumours, ſuch as wens, or 
ſwelled glands, by ſtroking with it, nine times, 
the place affected. It ſeems as if the hand of 
a perſon dying a violent death was deemed 
particularly efficacious ; as it very frequently 
happens, that nurſes bring children to be 
ſtroked with the hands of executed criminals, 
even whilſt they are hanging on the gallows, 


 Tovcuing 
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. Tovcnine a dead body, prevents dreaming 
of it. 


TE word ABACADABARA, written as under, 
and worn about the neck, will cure an ague: 


A BAC ADA B ARA 
B ACA DAB AR 
A CAD ABA 
CAD AB 
ADA 
D 


To cure warts:—Steal a piece of beef from 


a butcher's ſhop, and rub your warts with it; 


then throw it down the neceſſary houſe, or 
bury it; and, as the beef rots, your warts will 
decay. „ 


Tux chips or cuttings of a gibbet or gal- 
lows, on which one or more perſons have been 
executed or expoſed, if worn next the ſkin, or 
round the neck, in a bag, will cure the ague, or 


prevent it. 


Asronk vith a hole in it, hung at the bed's 
head, will prevent the night-mare: it is there- 
fore called a hag-ſtone, from that diſorder, 


which is occaſioned by a hag, or witch, fitting 
— on 
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on the ſtomach of the party afflicted. It alſo 


prevents witches riding horſes; for which pur- 
18 it is often tied to a ſtable key. 


Ir a tree, of any kind, is ſplit—and weak, 
ricketty, or ruptured children drawn through 
it, and afterwards the tree is bound toge- 
ther, ſo as to make it unite—as the tree heals, 
and grows together, fo will the child acquire 
ſtrength. Sir John Cullum, who ſaw this ope- 
ration twice performed, thus deſcribes it: 
For this purpoſe a young aſh was each time 
© ſelected, and ſplit longitudinally about five 
5 feet: the fiſſure was kept wide open by my 
* gardener; whilſt the friend of the child, hav- 

© ing firſt ſtripped him naked, paſſed him thrice 
through it, always head foremoſt. As ſoon 
* as the operation was performed, the wounded 
© tree was bound up with a packthread; and, as 
* the bark healed, the chitd was to recover. 
© The firſt of the young patients was to be cured 
© of the rickets, the ſecond of a rupture.” 
This is a very ancient and extenſive piece of 
ſuperſtition. — Creeping through tolmen, or 
perforated ſtones, was a Druidical ceremony, 
and is practiſed in the Eaſt Indies. Mr. Bor- 
lace mentions a ſtone, in the pariſh of Marden, 
having a hole in it, fourteen inches diameter; 
through which many perſons have crept, for 
| | ho | 
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pains in their backs and limbs; and many 
children have been drawn, for the rickets. In 
the North, children are drawn through a hole 
cut in the groaning cheeſe, on the day they 
are chriſtened. 


SYMPATHY 


HE wounds of a murdered perſon will 
bleed afreſh, on the body being touched, 


ever ſo lightly, in any part, by the murderer. 


A PERSON being ſuddenly taken with a 
ſhivering, is a ſign that ſome one has juſt then 
walked over the ſpot of their future grave. 


Probably all perſons are not ſubject to this 


ſenſation; otherwiſe the inhabitants of thoſe 
pariſhes, whoſe burial grounds he in the com- 
mon foot-path, would live in one continual fit 


of ſhaking. 


WHEN a perſon's cheek, or ear, burns, it is 

a ſign that ſome one is then talking of him or 
her. bal it is the right cheek, or ear, the diſ- 
courle 


22 


rr 
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_ courſe is to their advantage; if the left, to 
their diſadvantage. 


When the right eye itches, the party af- 
fected will ſhortly cry; if the left, they will 
laugh. 


<a LUCKY axy UNLUCKY, 


IT” Is cuſtomary for women to offer to fit 
croſs-legged, to procure luck at cards for 
their friends. Sitting croſs-legged, with the 
fingers interlaced, was anciently eſteemed a 
magical poſture, 


Ir is deemed lucky to be born with a caul, 
or membrane, over the face. This is an an- 
cient and general Superſtition. In France, it 
is proverbial : etre ne coiffee, is an expreſſion 
ſignifying that a perſon is extremely fortunate. 
This caul is eſteemed an infallible preſerva- 
tive againſt drowning ; and, under that idea, 
is frequently advertiſed for ſale in our public 


papers, and n by leinen. It is related 
that 
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that midwives uſed to ſell this membrane to 
advocates, as an eſpecial means of making them 
eloquent: and one Protus was accuſed by the 
clergy of Conſtantinople with having offended 
in this article. According to Chryſoſtom, 
the midwives frequently ſold it for magical 
uſes. 


A ERSON poſſeſſed of a caul may know the 
ſtate of health of the party who was born with 
it: if alive and well, it is firm and criſp; if 
dead or ſick, relaxed and flaccid. 


IT is reckoned a good omen, or a fign of 
future happineſs, if the ſun ſhines on a couple 
coming out of the church after having been 
married. It is alſo eſteemed a good ſign if 
it rains whilſt a corpſe is burying : 


Happy is the bride that the ſun ſhines on; 
Happy is the corpſe that the rain rains on. 


To break a looking-glaſs is extremely un- 
lucky; the party to whom it belongs will loſe 


his beſt friend. 


13 going a journey on buſineſs, a ſow croſs 
the road, you will probably meet with a diſ- 
appointment, if not a bodily accident, before 
you return home. To avert this, you muſt 

endeayour 
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endeavour to prevent her croſſing you; and if 
that cannot be done, you muſt ride round on 
freſh ground. If the ſow is attended with 
her litter of pigs, it is lucky, and denotes a 
tycceſsful j Journey. | 


II is unlucky to ſee, firſt one magpye, and 
then more; but to ſee two, denotes marriage 
or merriment; three, a ſucceſsful journey; 
four, an unexpected piece of good news; five, 
you will ſhortly be in a great company. To 
kill a magpye, will certainly be d with 
ſome terrible misfortune. 


I., in a te, the youngeſt daughter ſhould 

be married before her elder ſiſters, they muſt 
all dance at her wedding without ſhoes: this 
will counteract their ill luck, and procure 
them huſbands. 


Ir you meet a funeral proceſſion, or one 
paſſes by you, always take off your hat: this 
keeps all evil ſpirits attending the body in 
good humour. | 


Ir, in eating, you miſs your mouth, and the 
victuals fall, it is very unlucky, and denotes 
approaching ſickneſs. | 


Ir 
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IT is ſuppoſed extremely unlucky to have a 
dead body on board of a ſhip at ſea. 


CuiltDREN are deemed lucky to a ſhip ; 
their innocence being, by the ſailors, ſuppoſed 
a protection. 


Iris lucky to put on a ſtocking the wrong 
| fide outwards : changing it, alters the luck. 


WHEN a perſon goes out to tranſact any 
important buſineſs, it is lucky to throw an old 
ſhoe after him. 


Ir is BOW to. tumble up ſtairs: probably 
this is a jocular obſervation, meaning, it 
was lucky the party did not tumble down 
ſtairs. 1 


IT is unlucky to preſent a knife, ſeiſſars, 
razor, or any ſharp or cutting inſtrument, to 
one's miſtreſs or friend, as they are apt to cut 
love and friendſhip. To avoid the ill effects 
of this, a pin, a farthing, or ſome trifling re- 
compence, muſt be taken. To find a knife or 
razor, denotes ill luck and diſappointment to 


| the party. G 


IT is unlucky to walk under a ladder z it 
may-prevent your being married that year. 
” 7 Bl 
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IT 1s a common practice among the lower 


dlaſs of huckſters, pedlars, or dealers in fruit 


or fiſh, on receiving the price of the firſt goods 
ſold that day, which they call hanſel, to ſpit 
on the money, as they term it, for good luck: 
and boxers, before they ſet to, commonly ſpit 
in their hands, which was. originally done for 


Ck” s ſake. 


[Tux firſt time a nurſe brings a child to viſit 
its parents or relations, it is unlucky to ſend 
it back without ſome gift, as eggs, falt, or 
bread. | 


5 | {A is held extremely unlucky to kill a cric- 

ket, a lady-bug, a ſwallow, martin, robin-red- 
breaſt, or wren; perhaps from the idea of its 
being a breach of hoſpitality; all thoſe birds 
and inſects taking refuge in houſes. 


THERE is a particular diſtich in favour of 
the robin and wren: 


A robin and a wren | 
Are God Almighty's cock and hen. 


' PzrSONS killing any of the above-men- 
_ tioned birds or inſects, or deſtroying their 


neſts, will infallibly, within the courſe of the 


year, break a bone, or meet with ſome other 
_ dreadful misfortune. On the contrary, it is 
deemed 
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deemed lucky to have martins or ſwallows build 
their neſts in the eaves of a houſe, or on the 


chimneys. 


Ix is unlucky to lay one's knife and fork 
croſs-wile : croſſes and misfortunes are likely 
to follow. 


Many perſons have certain days of the week 
and month on which they are particularly for- 
tunate, and others in which they are as gene- 
rally unlucky : theſe days are different to dif- 
ferent perſons. Mr. Aubrey has given ſeveral 
inſtances of both in divers perſons. Some 
days, however, are commonly deemed unluc- 
ky : among others, F riday labours under that 
opprobrium ; and it is pretty generally held, 
that no new work or enterprize ſhould be com- 
menced on that day. Likewiſe reſpecting the 
weather, there is this proverb: 


Friday's moon, ; 
Come when it- will, it comes too ſoon. 


Wasrine hands in the ſame baſon, or with 
the ſame water, as another perſon has waſhed 
in, is extremely unlucky, as the parties will 
| infallibly quarrel, 


To ſcatter ſalt, by overturning the veſſel in 


which it is contained, is very unlueky, and 
. portends 


* 
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portends quarrelling with a friend, or fracture 
of a bone, ſprain, or other bodily misfortune. 
Indeed this may in ſome meaſure be averted, 
by throwing a ſmall quantity of it over one's 
head. It is alſo unlucky to help another per- 
ſon to ſalt: to whom the ill luck is to happen, 
does not ſeem to be lettled. 


WulsrIIxd at ſea is ſuppoſed to cauſe an 
increaſe of wind, if not a ſtorm, and therefore 
much diſliked by ſeamen; though, ſometimes, 
they themſelves nas it when there is a dead 
calm. | 


Dow ix a cat at ſea, is and un- 
os 8 
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„ e paſſing-bell was anciently rung for 
two purpoſes: one, to beſpeak the pray- 

ers of all good Chriſtians for a ſoul juſt de- 
parting; the other, to drive away the evil 
ſpirits who ſtood at the bed's- foot, and about 
the houſe, ready to ſeize their prey, or at leaſt 
to moleſt and terrify the foul in its paſſage: but 


by 
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by the ringing of that bell (for Durandus in- 


forms us, evil ſpirits are much afraid of bells), 


they were kept aloof; and the ſoul, like a 


hunted hare, gained the ſtart, or had what is 


by ſportſmen called Law. Hence, perhaps, 
excluſive of the additional labour, was occa- 
fioned the high price demanded for tolling the 
| greateſt bell of the church; for, that being 
louder, the evil ſpirits muſt go farther off to 
be clear of its ſound, by which the poor ſoul 
got ſo much more the ſtart of them: beſides, 
being heard farther off, it would likewiſe pro- 
cure the dying man ar greater number of pray- 
ers. This diſlike of ſpirits to bells, is mentioned 
in the Golden Legend, by W. de Worde. 
It is ſaid, the evill fpirytes that ben in the 

© regyon of thayre, doubte moche when they 
© here the belles rongen: and this is the cauſe 

* why the belles ben rongen whan it thondreth, 

© and whan grete tempeſte and outrages of we- 
© ther happen, to the ende that the feindes and 


© wycked ſpirytes ſhold be, abaſhed and flee, . 


and ceaſe of the movynge of tempeſte. 


Tux toad has a ſtone in its head, very effi- 
cacious in the cure of divers diſeaſes; but it 
muſt be taken out of the animal whilſt alive. 


Tux afs has a croſs on its back, ever fince 
Chriſt rode on one of theſe animals, 


F 2 | Tu 
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4 


Tux haddock has the mark of St. 3 


thumb, ever ſince St. Peter took the tribute 


- penny out of the mouth of a fiſh of that ſpecies. 


hn 


Mosr perſons break the ſhells of eggs, after 
they have eaten the meat. This was originally 
done to prevent their being uſed as boats by 


witches. 


A COAL; hopping out of the fire, in the 
ſhape of a purſe, predicts a ſudden acquiſition 
of riches to the perſon near whom it falls. 


ArLAkk of ſoot hanging at the bars of the 
grate, denotes the viſit of a ſtranger from that 
part of the country neareſt the object: a kind 


of fungus in the candle predicts the ſame. 


A $PARK in the candle denotes that the 
party oppoſite to it will ſhortly receive a 
letter. 


IN ſetting a hen, the good women hold it 
an indiſpenſable rule to put an odd number of 
eggs. 


4 or remedies are directed to be 
taken three, ſeven, or nine times. Salutes 


with cannon conſiſt of an odd number; a 


royal ſalute is thrice Heven, or twenty-one 
guns. 
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guns, This predilection for odd numbers 1s 
very. ancient, and is mentioned by Virgil in 
the eighth Eclogue, where many ſpells and 
charms, ſtill practiſed, are recorded; but, not- 
withſtanding theſe opinions in favour of odd 
numbers, the number thirteen is conſidered 
as extremely ominous ; it being held that, 
when thirteen perſons meet in' a room, one 
of them will die withan the Fn 


Ir is impoſſible for a perſon to die whilft 
reſting on a pillow ſtuffed with the feathers 
of a dove ; but they will ſtruggle with death 
in moſt exquiſite torture. The pillows of 
dying perſons are therefore frequently taken 
away, when they appear in great agonies, 
Teſt they may have pigeons feathers in them. 


Fern ſeed is looked on as having great 
magical powers, and muſt be gathered on 
midfummer eve.. A perſon who went to ga- 


ther it, reported that the ſpirits whiſked by 


his ears, and ſometimes ſtruck his hat, and 
other parts of his body ; and at length, when 
he thought he had got a good quantity of it, 
and ſecured it in papers and a box, when he 
came home, he _ both ne, See Pan- 
demonium, | 


1 


1 AN x 


! 
| 
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Axy one wounded by a ſmall fiſh, called a 
Sting Ray, which often happens in catching 
ſand-eels, will feel the pain of the wound —y 


| ſeverely till the next tide, 


THE Reverend Mr. Shaw, i in the Hiſtory of 
the Province of Moray, in Scotland, ſays, 


© When a corpſe is lifted, the bed of ſtraw, on 


© which the deceaſed lay, is carried out, and 
© burnt, in a place where no beaſt can come 
© near it: and they pretend to find next morn- 
* Ing, in the aſhes, the print of the foot of the 
© perſon in the family who ſhall firſt die, 


ALTHoucn the devil can partly transform 
himſelf into a variety of ſhapes, he cannot 
change his cloven foot, which will ae mark 
him under every appearance, 


A MANUSCRIPT in the Cotton Library, 
marked Julius, F. 6, has the following ſuper. 
ſtitions, practiſed in the lordſhip of Gaſbo- 


rough, in Cleveland, Yorkſhire; 


Any one whiſtling, after it is dark, or day- 
light is cloſed, muſt go thrice about the houſe, 


by way of penance. How this whiſtling be- 


comes criminal, 18 not ſaid. 


WN 
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Wx any one dieth, certain women ing 
a ſong to the dead body, reciting the j journey 
that the party deceaſed muſt go. 


Tux x eſteem. it neceſſary to give, once in 
their lives, a pair of new ſhoes to a poor per- 
ſon; believing that, after their deceaſe, they 
| ſhall be obliged to paſs bare-foot over a great 
ſpace of ground, or heath, overgrown with 
thorns and furzes; unleſs, by ſuch gift, they 
have redeemed this obligation: in which caſe, 
when they come to the edge of this heath, an 
old man will meet them, with the ſelf-ſame 
pair of ſhoes they have given; by the help of 
which they will paſs over unhurt : that is, 
provided the ſhoes have no holes in them; a 
circumſtance the fabricator of the tale forgot 
to ſtipulate. | 


Wu a maid takes the pot off the fire, ſhe 
ſets it down in great haſte, and with her hands 
ſtops the pot-hooks from vibrating; believing 
that our lady greeteth (that is, weepeth) all the 

time the pot-hooks are in motion. 


BETWEEN the towns of Aten and N ewton, 
near the foot of Roſberrye Toppinge, there is 
a well dedicated to St. Oſwald. The neigh= 
bours have an opinion, that a ſhirt, or ſhift, 

FX taken 
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taken off a ſick perſon, and thrown into that 
well, will ſhew whether the perſon will reco- 


'ver, or die: for if it floated, it denoted the re- 


covery of the party; if it ſunk, there remained 
no hope of their life: and, to reward the Saint 
for his intelligence, they tear off a rag of the 
ſhirt, and leave it hanging on the briars there- 
abouts; where, ſays the writer, I have ſeen 
* ſuch numbers, as might have made a fayre 

* rheme in a paper myll.” Theſe wells, called 
Rag-wells, were formerly not uncommon. 
Something like them is mentioned by Mr. 
Hanway, in his Travels in Perſia, vol. i. p.177; 
where he ſays, After ten days journey, we ar- 
5 rived at a deſolate carravanſera, where we 
found nothing but water. I obſerved a tree 
* with a number of rags tied to the branches: 
© theſe were ſo many charms, which paſſengers 
* coming from Ghilan, a province remarkable 


for agues, had left there, in a fond expectation 
of leaving this diſeaſe alſo on the ſame ſpot." 


The Reverend Mr. Brand, in his ingenious 
Annotations on Bourne's Popular Antiquities, 
mentions a well of this kind at Benton, in the 
neighbourhood of Newcaſtle. Mr. Pennant 
tells us of two in Scotland: theſe were viſited 
for many diſtempers, where the offerings were 
ſmall pieces of money, and bits of rags. 


Try 
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Tux fiſhermen every year change their com- 
panions, for luck's ſake. On St. Peter's day 
they new paint their boats, and give a treat to 
their friends and neighbours; at which they 
ſprinkle their boats with ale, FREY certain 
ceremonies, 


Tux ſeventh ſon of a ſeventh ſon is born a 
phyſician; having an intuitive knowledge of 
the art of curing all diſorders, and ſometimes 
the faculty of performing wonderful cures by 
touching only. 

| 
To conclude this article, and my book, I 
ſhall tranſcribe a foreign piece of Superſtition, 
firmly believed in many parts of France, Ger- 
many, and Spain. The account of it, and the 
mode of preparation, appears to have been 
given by a judge: in the latter, there is a 
ſtriking reſemblance to the charm in Mac- 
beth. | 


of the Hind if Glory, whith ts wad uſe of by 
 houſebreakers, to enter into houſes at night, With- 


out fear of ppg tion. 


1 ACKNOWLEDGE that I never tried the 
ſecret of the Hand of Glory, but I have 
thrice aſſiſted at the definitive Judgment of 

certain 
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certain criminals, who, under the torture, 
confeſſed having uſed it. Being aſked what 
it was, how they procured it, and what 
were its uſes and properties ?—they anſwer- 

ed, firſt, that the uſe of the Hand of Glory | 
was to ſtupify thoſe to whom it was preſented, 
and to render them motionleſs, inſomuch that 
they could not ſtir, any more than if they were 
dead; ſecondly, that it was the hand of a hang- 
ed man; and thirdly, that it muſt be prepared 
in. che manner following: | | 


TaxE the hand, left or right, of a perſon 
hanged, and expoſed on the highway; wrap it 
up in a piece of a ſhroud, or winding ſheet, in 
which let it be well ſqueezed, to get out any 
ſmall quantity of blood that may have remained 
in it; then put it into an earthen veſſel, with 
zimat, ſaltpetre, ſalt, and long pepper, the 
whole well powdered; leave it fifteen days in 
| that veſſel; afterwards take it out, and expoſe 
it to the noontide ſun in the dog days, till it 
is thoroughly dry; and if the ſun is not ſuffi- 
cient, put it into an oven heated with fern and 


vervain : then compoſe a kind of candle with 


the fat of a hanged man, virgin wax, and ſiſame 
of Lapland. The Hand of Glory is uſed as a 
candleſtick to hold this candle, when lighted. 


Its e are, that whereſoever any one 
goes 
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goes with this dreadful inſtrument, the perſons 
to whom it 1s preſented will be deprived of all 
power of motion. On being aſked if there 

was no remedy, or antidote, to counteract this 


_ charm, they ſaid the Hand of Glory would ceaſe 


to take effect, and thieves could not make uſe 
of it, if the threſhold of the door of the houſe, 
and other places by which they might enter, 
were anointed with an unguent compoſed of 
the gall of a black cat, the fat of a white hen, 
and the blood of a ſcreech owl; which mix- 
ture muſt neceſſarily be prepared during the 


dog days. 
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